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MRS.  A.  R.  MCFARLAND. 


First  Missionary  in  Alaska. 


MRS  TILLIE  PAUL  AND  CHILDREN.  NATIVE  TEACHER,  SITKA  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL 


Rear  oi  cooper  shop. 


Parsonage.  *  Hospital. 

A  Bit  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission,  Sitka,  Alaska. 
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Vice-President  Stevenson.  [Frontispiece. 

Mrs.  Stevenson.  Governor  and  Mrs.  Sheakley. 

Teachers  and  Pupils,  Presbyterian  Mission  School,  Sitka,  Alaska. 


Presbyterian  Mission  Teachers  and  Pupils,  Juneau,  Alaska. 
Photograph  by  Winter  &  Pond.  (Copyright.) 


Juneau,  Alaska,  Public  School. 

Photograph  hy  Winter  &  Pond.  (Copyright.) 
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KILLED  IN  ALASKA. 


REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D.D.  PIONEER  MISSIONARY  TO 

ALASKA. 

BY  OSCAR  E.  BOYD,  NEW  YORK. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  born  at  Minaville,  New  York,  May  18th,  1834.  lie 
was  educated  at  Union  College  and  Princeton  Seminary,  and  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  in  1858. 

He  began  his  missionary  life  in  Indian  Territory  among  the  Choctaw 
Indians  the  same  year.  Failing  health  compelled  him  to  leave  this  mission 
and  seek  a  colder  climate.  He  became  a  home  missionary  in  Wisconsin 
and  Minnesota.  His  zeal  and  success  in  his  work  quickly  carried  him  into 
the  front  ranks,  and  he  was  appointed  general  missionary  of  Southern  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  shortly  afterward  to  the  general  superintendency  of  that  vast 
field  embracing  ^Western  Iowa,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  Wyoming,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Idaho.  Over  one  hundred 
churches  owe  their  existence  to  his  labors. 

While  working  in  this  field  his  sympathies  were  awakened  to  the  hope¬ 
less  condition  of  the  women  and  children  of  the  Indians,  the  Mexicans,  and 
the  Mormons.  The  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  unable  to  reach  them. 
If  reached  at  all,  it  must  be  through  the  agency  of  woman  ;  thus  the 
teacher  became  a  necessity  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  minister, 
and  to  be  an  aid  in  his  work  by  mingling  with  the  people  in  their^homes 
and  by  daily  teaching  the  Gospel  truths  in  connection  with  the  elements  of 

an  ordinary  education.  With  his  usual  zeal  Dr.  Jackson  began  to  plead 
by  pen  and  voice  with  the  women  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  that  they 
organize  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  support  of  teachers. 
These  appeals,  combined  with  those  of  other  zealous  and  enlightened  mis¬ 
sionary  workers,  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  December  of 
1878,  whose  marvellous  success  in  raising  funds  for  missions  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  this  missionary  period. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  not  only  the  founder  of  missions  in  Alaska,  but  is  also 
their  untiring  promoter.  In  fact,  he  might  be  called  the  embodiment  of 
all  Alaska  missions.  He  has  intimate  knowledge  of  every  station  and  of 
the  workers.  His  writings  abound  with  information  regarding  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  their 
need  of  the  Gospel.  His  presentation  of  these  needs  is  so  earnest  and 
convincing  that  his  hearers  are  not  only  impressed  by  his  pleading,  but 
thrilled  with  desire  to  give  liberally. 

When  his  attention  was  first  called  to  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Alaska,  he  planned  to  visit  them  as  soon  as  Providence  opened  the  way. 
The  Board  of  Home  Missions  made  this  possible  by  sending  him  on  a 
journey  of  exploration  into  the  northern  limits  of  Montana  and  Idaho. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  learned  that  nothing  could  be  done  there  because  of  an 
Indian  outbreak,  and  he  determined  to  push  on  to  Alaska.  Gaining  the 


Rumored  Murder  of  Sheldon 
Jacksoiu, 
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Deadly  Keyenge  of  Liquor 
Smugglers. 

-•/£•? A. 

The  Vioftm  Thought  to  Be  ^Mission¬ 
ary  Edwards— Jackson’s 
Work. 


Bprctal  Dispatch  to  the  Chkonici,b. 

Victoria  (B.  C.),  May  28. — The  steamer 
Danube,  from  tLe  north,  brings  particulars 
of  the  murder  of  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  on 
the  Alaskan  border.  Fbr  sotue  time  past 
a  good  deal  of  smugsling  has  been  carried 
on  among  the  Indians  of  the  District  of 
Juneau,  and  despite  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  missionary,  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  whisky  was  brought  in  in  al¬ 
most  unlimited  quantities,  with  the  result 
that  drunken  braves 
and  general  dissipa¬ 
tion  and  crime  were 
everyday  occur¬ 
rences. 

The  missionary, 
some  three  weeks 
ago,  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  to  cap¬ 
ture  the  ringleaders 
of  the  mischief.  He 
had  little  difficulty 
in  fixing  his  men,  a 
trio  whose  move¬ 
ments  were  anything 
but  above  suspicion. 
Ho  found  that  the 
fellows  had  gone  out 
on  an  unknown  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  on  tbeir  return  they  were 
closely  watched  by  the  reverend  gentle¬ 
man  and  two  Indian  constables. 

The  party  landed  clandestinely  from  a 
small  sloop  and  were  getting  a  supply  ot 
firewater  ashore  when  they  were  pounced 
upon  and  made  prisoners,  being  bound 
band  and  foot.  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  two 
men  were  armed,  and  having,  as  they 
thought,  securely  bound  the  prisoners, 
they  retired  to  rest.  Fatigued  by  the 
long  and  tedious  search,  they  were  soon 
asleep. 

One  of  the  captured  Indians  managed, 
however,  to  sever  the  ropes  which  bcund 
him,  and,  setting  his  two  companions  at 
liberty,  they  stole  up  to  where  the  sleep¬ 
ing  party  lay,  and  snatching  up  Jackson’s 
revolver  fired  at  him  with  fatal  effect. 
The  two  constables  appear  to  have  been 
aroused  by  the  approach  of  the  murder¬ 
ers,  and  they  reached  for  their  guns  and 
fired,  but  the  shots  were  dodged  and  a 
desperate  hand  to  hand  encounter  ensued, 
during  which  the  constables  were  de¬ 
prived  of  their  rifles.  One  tied,  being  pur¬ 
sued  by  a  fellow  who  held  the  revolver, 
but  he  mad*  good  his  escapr*  The  other 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson. 


constable  was  beaten  to  death.  The  In¬ 
dians  took  to  their  craft,  and  up  to  date 
have  not  been  heard  from. 

The  scene  of  the  murder  was  within  a 
few  miles  of  Juneau,  and  the  district  was 
in  a  great  state  of  excitement  over  the  af¬ 
fair  at  the  time  the  Danube  left. 

The  officers  of  the  City  of  Topeka, 
which  goes  to  Alaska  to-day  and  which 
preceded  the  Danube  down,  throw  cold 

(water  on  the  murder  story,  and  say  that 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  may  have  gone 
into  the  interior. 

Accordin'*  to  the  story  of  the  purser  of 
the  Topeka  the  shooting  of  Jackson  by 
the  Indians  is  not  true,  and  the  occur¬ 
rence,  he  said,  must  relate  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Edwards,  which  took  place  three  months 
ago. 

W.  E.  George,  a  well-known  Alaska 
pilot,  altogether  discredits  the  story.  He 
says  Jackson  has  not  been  in  Alaska  for 
six  months,  the  last  time  he  met  him  be¬ 
ing  at  Port  Townsend,  when  he  was  going 
North  on  the  Rear  on  business  ior  the 
education  department  and  in  connection 
with  the  acclimatization  of  Siberian  rein¬ 
deer. 

Captain  Hunter  of  the  steamship  Mex¬ 
ico,  which  came  in  to-day,  doubts  the 
story.  When  he  left  Sitka  on  the  21st 
inst.  there  had  been  no  word  of  such  an 
j  occurrence.  The  Alaska  newspapers  had 
nothing  of  the  supposed  murder  and  none 
of  the  passengers  had  heard  of  it. 

DOUBTS  OF  THE  8TOKI. 

Jackson  on  the  Bear— Edwards  the 
Missionary  Killed. 

I  Port  Townsend  (Wash.),  May  28. — The 
'  dispatch  from  Victoria,  B.  C.,  announcing 
the  murder  of  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 


Members  of  the  Indian  tribe  near  Juneau. 


Commissioner  of  Education  for  Alaska,  at 
Juneau,  is  without  any  apparent  founda¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Jackson  left  here  May  13th  on  the 
cntter  Bear.  He  wa3  to  go  first  to  Oona- 
laska  and  thence  to  the  northern  missions. 

Even  it  the  Bear  did  put  into  Juneau 
she  could  hardly  have  reached  there  be¬ 
fore  the  steamer  Danube,  which  brought 
the  intelligence  of  the  alleged  crime,  leit 
that  port. 

The  probability  is  that  the  killing  of 
Missionary  Edwards,  about  two  months 
ago,  gave  rise  to  the  Victoria  dispatch. 
Edwards  and  an  Indian  were  shot 
while  attempting  to  arre3t  smugglers, 
und  the  killing  is  known  to  have  created 
a  sensation,  as  his  brother  missionaries 
insist  that  it  was  a  cold-blooded  murder, 
and  they  have  so  reported  to  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Washington. 

It  is  alleged,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
Edwards  was  interfering  where  he  had  no 


Board’s  permission,  he  passed  on  to  Portland,  Ore.,  and  was  there  further 
encouraged  to  go  at  once  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lindsley,  who  had  made  several 
personal  attempts  to  open  up  missions  in  Alaska,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
secure  a  permanent  missionary.  Dr.  Jackson  took  with  him  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land,  and  after  seeing  the  wretched  condition  of  the  natives,  he  left  Mrs. 
McFarland  at  Fort  Wrangel  and  returned  to  the  East  fired  with  zeal  for 
the  relief  of  these  degraded  people.  His  appeals  were  first  made  to  Pres¬ 
byterians,  who  responded  generously  and  opened  the  first  missions  in 
Alaska.  Other  denominations  soon  awoke  to  the  need  of  work  there,  and 
began  to  consider  the  calls  to  establish  mission  stations.  Great  wisdom 
was  needed  at  this  time  to  so  direct  affairs  that  several  stations  be  not 
opened  on  the  same  field.  Dr.  Jackson  arranged  with  the  different  de¬ 
nominations  willing  to  undertake  Alaskan  missionary  work,  and  by  com¬ 
mon  consent  a  portion  of  the  vast  territory  was  assigned  to  each.  His 
wisdom  and  open-hearted  frankness  in  the  arrangement  of  the  details  of 
this  scheme  won  all  parties.  All  who  know  him  know  well  that  he  is  one 
of  the  most  unselfish  of  men,  and  that  he  has  no  private  ends  to  advance 
in  his  undertakings.  His  joint  offices  of  United  States  Agent  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Alaska  and  General  Missionary  for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions  gave  him  rare  opportunities  to  develop  this  scheme,  while 
his  ardor  and  undaunted  energy  fitted  him  to  overcome  all  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  its  accomplishment,  many  of  which  would  have  disheartened  other 
men.  His  long  and  perilous  journeys,  so  unostentatiously  made  over  land 

and  into  far  Arctic  seas,  are  characteristic  of  the  man.  No  thought  of 
personal  danger  or  isolation  hindered  the  accomplishment  of  his  object. 

During  his  first  visit  to  the  Arctic  Eskimo  he  saw  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
troducing  into  that  desolate  region  the  Siberian  reindeer,  and  thus  saving 
the  natives  from  a  food  famine,  which  was  inevitable.  The  walrus,  which 
formerly  furnished  the  chief  food  supply  of  the  natives  along  the  coast  and 
islands  of  Bering  Sea  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  had  been  nearly  exterminated 
by  whalers,  who  wantonly  shot  them  for  their  ivory.  By  far  the  greater 
number  of  these  huge  mammals,  which  were  destroyed  for  their  tusks  only, 
were  not  utilized  for  food,  but  were  simply  left  to  perish.  This  destruction 
of  their  main  dependence  made  it  an  imperative  necessity  to  introduce 
some  other.  The  moss  which  grows  in  such  quantities  in  all  this  region 
was  found  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  the  chief  sustenance  of  the  rein¬ 
deer  in  Siberia.  The  conditions  of  climate  being  similar,  it  seemed  certain 
that  they  could  be  introduced  with  every  hope  of  success.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  Dr.  Jackson  returned  East,  and  at  once  began  to  impor¬ 
tune  congressmen,  politicians,  ministers,  editors,  and  every  one  whom  he 
could  influence  until  he  secured  an  appropriation  from  Congress,  and  the 
beginning  of  this  most  important  undertaking  was  assured. 

In  his  next  trip  to  this  region  he  secured  by  purchase  sixteen  reindeer 
and  turned  them  loose  upon  one  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  next  year 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  were  purchased  in  Siberia  and  taken  to  Port 
Clarence,  July  4th,  1892.  These  increased  until  in  September,  1894, 
there  were  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  domestic  reindeer  in  Alaska. 

Thus  there  has  been  started  a  nation-saving  food  supply,  the  value  of 
which  to  the  future  inhabitants  of  this  region  who  can  tell.  When  these  few 
hundreds  of  reindeer  have  increased  to  many  thousands,  and  the  people  are 
assured  of  their  daily  food,  then  will  we  begin  to  see  the  magnitude  of  this 
conception  of  Dr.  Jackson.  If  he  had  done  no  other  thing  than  this,  his 
name  would  deserve  the  praise  of  all  lovers  of  humanity. 


* 


^usinesi  The  Department  of  Justice  has 
sent  Allen  H.  Dugal,  special  accent,  to  in- 
vesligata  the  killing  of  Edwards  and  re¬ 
port  on  the  facts. 

Dll.  JACKSON'S  WORK. 

His  Labors  to  -Educate  and  Cluistianlze 
Alaska  Indians. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  has  been 
closely  identified  with  the  educational 
and  religious  interests  of  Alaska  for  the 

past  fifteen  years,  was  born  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  county,  N.  Y.,  on  May  18,  1834. 
Early  in  life  his  mind  displayed  a  relig¬ 
ious  turn  and  he  was  placed  in  a  theolog¬ 
ical  seminary  from  which  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  age  of  21.  Almost  immediately 
thereafter  he  went  as  a  missionary  to 
Indian  Territory,  and  during  the  next 
nine  years  he  made  missionary  tours 
through  that  Territory  and  through  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Minnesota.  In  1869  he  was 
made  Superintendent  of  Missions  for 
northern  and  western  Iowa,  Dakota  and 
other  Territories  and  settled  in  Denver, 
Col.,  having  charge  of  the  country  from 
British  America  to  Mexico. 

It  was  during  the  time  that  he  was  sta¬ 
tioned  there  that  Dr.  Jackson  made  his 
first  trip  to  Alaska.  He  was  in  atten¬ 
dance  at  the  general  assembly  of  ttie 
I  Presbyterian  Church  in  Chicago  during 
the  early  part  of  1877  when  a  letter  written 
j  General  O.  0-  Howard  was  read  plead¬ 
ing  for  missionaries  to  be  sent  to  Fort 
j  W range],  Alaska.  Soon  afterward  Dr. 
j  Jackson  was  requested  by  the  secretaries 
of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  visit 
Idaho  and  Eastern  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon.  He  did  so,  but  ou  reaching  the 
Northwest  found  that  the  outbreak  of 
Chief  Joseph’s  band  of  Nez  Perce 
Indians  had  driven  the  people 
irom  their  homes,  and  he  went 
on  to  Portland.  There  hia  friend  Dr.  A- 
L.  Lipdsley  advised  him  to  continue  his 
journey  to  Alaska,  which  ho  did.  The 
Territory  was  reached  in  August  of  1877, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  such  a  promising 
field  for  educational  and  missionary  work 
that  he  returned  East  the  same  year  and 
during  the  winter  months  lectured  in  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Washing¬ 
ton.  The  lectures  resulted  in  the  securing 
of  financial  assistance,  and  early  in  1878 
both  teachers  and  missionaries  were  sent 
to  Fort  Wrangel,  where  a  mission  was 
formed. 

By  means  of  lectures  detailing  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  degraded  surroundings  of  the 
Alaska  Indians  Dr.  Jackson  raised  during 
the  two  years  succeeding  more  than 
$12,000  for  missionary  purposes.  Since 
then  he  has  probably  lectured  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  in  nearly  every 
city  of  any  size. 

Being  a  man  of  positive  nature  and 
free  to  express  his  opinions.  Dr.  Jackson 
soon  found  that  be  had  strong  enemies 
with  whom  to  contend.  This  enmity 
showed  itself  most  strongly  when,  in 
1885,  he  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  position  of  general  agent 
of  education  in  Alaska,  Congress  having 
passed,  largely  at  his  instance,  a  bill  mak¬ 
ing  provision  for  such  an  agent  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  school  system  for  the  Territory.  His 
appointment  followed,  however,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  years  he  organized  a 
number  of  schools  and  missions  there. 
Ho  made  frequent  trips  to  Alaska,  each 
trip  being  marked  by  good  results,  yet  at 


the  same  time  having  the  effect  to  make 
his  enemies  more  bitter  in  their  expres¬ 
sions  and  actions  toward  him. 

Second  only  to  his  educational  and  re¬ 
ligious  work  were  the  beneficial  effects 
resulting  from  his  efforts  to  break  up  the 
smuggling  of  whisky  into  the  Territory. 
He  labored  industriously  and  zealously,  to 
destroy  the  traffic  that  is  to-day  doing 
the  greatest  injury  to  the  Alaskan  In¬ 
dians.  His  death  while  in  tho  purcuit  of 
smugglers  will  not  surprise  his  frithd3 
/iere  or  in  the  East,  ns  ho  more  than  once 
remarked  that  he  expected  to  lose  his  life 
among  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  written  several  works 
on  Alaska,  among  them  being  “Alaska 
and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  ’  * 
“Education  in  Alaska”  and  “First  An¬ 
nual  Report  on  Education  in  Alaska.” 
He  was  also  for  ten  years  the  editor  of 


the  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian  at  Den¬ 
ver,  Col.  _ 


on 


NO  FEARS  ABOUT  DK.  JACKSON 

Miner  W.  Bruce  Sure  He  Is  All 
UtetM  if  /  the  Boar.  /Y  f2- 
Miner  Mr.  Bruce,  who  is  connected  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  is  now  in  this  city 
on  his  way  to  Alaska,  where  he  has  in  chaige 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  o 
bill  passed  with  the  purpose  of  introducing 
reindeer  into  that  territory.  To  a  Chronicle 
reporter  he  said  last  nigh*  that  he  knows 
news  of  the  assassination  of  Rev.  Dr.  bheiaou 
Jackson  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  Alaska 
had  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact. 
hR?Mr  Vaekson  sailed  on  the  revenue  cutter 
Bear  from  Port  Townsend  on  May  13t“>  an?’ 
as  the  Bear  had  orders  to  proceed  directly  to 
Oonalaska  with  orders  from  the  Treasury^  De¬ 
partment,  he  has  not  been  within  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  place  where  he  is  said  to  have 
been  murdered.  I  am  to  leave  here  on  W ednes- 
dnv,  and  expect  to  join  him  within  a  month  at 


Nov-28''8<w-  THE  CHRISTIAN  HERALD  i 


Tsimsheans  Brought  to  Christ. 

A  "young  Native  Alaskan  Preacher  tells  of  Gospel  Progress  among- his  Tribe — 6,000 
Converts  in  the  Territory  and  over  1,200  at  Metlakahtla. 


LASKA  is  over  twelve  times  the 
size  of  New  York  State,  while  its 
population  is  small,  being  about 
one  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  that 
of  the  latter.  It  is,  but  not  alto¬ 
gether,  a  country  of  ice  and  the 
midnight  sun.  The  climate  varies  in  the 
different  parts,  but  in  general  it  is  wet  and 


EDWARD  MARSDEN. 

(  The  young  native  Tsimshean  preacher.) 


mild  along  the  southern  coast.  It  is  noted 
for  whale,  seal  and  salmon  fisheries,  gold 
and  silver  mining,  and  lumbering  and  fur 
business.  Vegetation  is  plentiful.  Steam¬ 
ers,  sailing  vessels,  sleds  and  rivers  are 
mostly  the  means  of  transportation.  The 
country  is  inhabited  by  different  tribes,  such 
as  tiie  Eskimo  within  and  below  the  Arctic 
Circle;  the  Aleutian  in  the  south-western, 
and  the  Tlinget,  Hydah  and  Tsimshean  in 
tiie  south-eastern  parts.  These  and  others 
differ  in  dialects  as  well  as  in  customs. 

The  Russian  Government  had  the  coun¬ 
try  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  years 
when  the  purchase  was  made  and  that  was 
in  1867 ;  and  it  was  about  ten  years  later 
that  American  missionaries  began  the  work 
of  ^evangelization  and  education  which  is 
now  being  pushed  forward  by  some  ten  de¬ 
nominations  and  the  United  States  Gov¬ 


ernment.  Since  then,  there  have  been  made 
some  six  thousand  converts,  according  to  a 
recent  estimate,  and  the  encouraging  out¬ 
look  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  conv 
mon  in  heathen  lands,  our  Alaska,  former¬ 
ly  known  as  Russian  America,  will  be 
brought  wholly  under  the  sway  of  the  Di¬ 
vine  Master  some  time  in  the  future. 

The  Tsimsheans  are  a  people  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.  Originally  the  whole  of  this 
nation  inhabited  the  northern  part  of  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  about  450  miles  north  of 
Washington  State.  They  numbered  not 
less  than  10,000  souls  early  in  this  present 
century  This  people  was  divided  into  ten 
tribes  and  each  had  its  own  ruler  or  govern¬ 
or,  and  the  whole  ten  rulers  formed  the  na¬ 
tional  government  of  our  ancestors.  The 
customs  and  language  throughout  were  the 
same.  People  were  thrifty  and  children 
were  compelled  to  learn  trades  peculiar  to 
the  country.  Young  men  were  taught  the 
arts  of  war,  and  daily  athletic  exercises  were 
encouraged.  They  had  their  own  system 
for  the  cultivation  of  mental  powers.  Teach¬ 
ers  usually  consisted  of  men  of  large  expe¬ 
rience.  They  lived  to  be  old.  Parents  were 
highly  esteemed  and  children  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  look  into  the  faces  of  slaves  on 
meeting  them  on  the  streets.  Thev  had  fix¬ 
ed  laws  regarding  marriages  which  they 
considered  sacred,  and  polygamy  was  not 
practised.  To  them  music  was  "a  natural 
taste,  and  very  frequently  did  they  sing  on 
many  occasions.  Their  costumes  were  made 
of  wool,  tanned  skins,  dried  flesh  and  ma¬ 
terial  from  yellow-cedar,  and  fine  roots  of 
spruce  trees.  Nature  supplied  them  with 
food,  and  rarely  do  traditions  tell  us  of  a 
threatening  famine.  Great  feasts  were  ob¬ 
served  occasionally  in  which  leading  men 
exhibited  their  gift  of  oratory,  and  some¬ 
times  presents  were  distributed.  They  were 
not  a  wandering  people,  hence  their  towns 
consisted  of  permanent  homes  built  of  red 
cedar  trees  and  adorned  with  native  colors. 
Each  house  usually  accommodated  four  or 
five  families,  the  place  or  seat  of  honor  be¬ 
ing  opposite  the  main  entrance.  For  the 
regulation  of  their  social  intercourse,  es¬ 
pecially  when  among  strangers  in  other! 
lands,  certain  emblems  were  adopted  by ' 
which  they  could  recognize  each  other.  To 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  noted  dead, 
and  to  distinguish  the  rank  of  the  living 


relatives  of  the  dead  in  the  tribe,  a  p’hzahn 
(so-called  totem  pole)  bearing  the  social  em¬ 
blems  was  erected.  The  dead  was  cremated 
and  his  ashes  were  buried  with  ceremony. 
At  certain  times  sorcerers  terrorized  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  performing  supposed  miracles. 
They  pretended  to  eat  a  dog  or  a  man  in 
connection  with  certain  of  their  religious 
rites  ;  but  the  Tsimsheans  were  never  can¬ 
nibals.  Furs,  tanned  skins,  hayatsk  (cop¬ 
per)  and  foreign  slaves  were  commonly 
used  as  money.  They  gambled,  but  to  a 
limited  extent.  The  people  believed  in  a  god 
and  this  god  had  representatives  in  different 
forms  of  nature,  and  oftentimes  sacrifices 
were  made  to  these  representatives.  In 
times  of  peace  they  were  very  peaceful  and 
any  one  could  travel,  trade,  work  or  speak 
anywhere  but  in  times  of  war,  woe  be  to 
the  enemy  and  the  man  :hat  turned  away 
I  from  the  service  of  his  country  ! 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  characteristics  of 
our  people  early  in  this  present  century. 
How  sad  it  is  that  we,  ignorant  of  the  Lord, 
would  be  first  degraded  and  reduced  to  a 
small  number  before  the  Gospel  came  !  Be¬ 
fore  1850,  rum,  swords,  muskets,  money- 
hoarders  and  licentious  men  found  our 
heathen  people,  and  1  shall  not  speak  of 
what  they  have  done. 

In  1857,  in  spite  of  all  opposition  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  a  servant  of  God,  William 
Duncan  of  Beverly,  Eng.,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
London,  for  the  first  time,  sounded  in  the 
ears  of  my  people  the  blessed  Word.  A 
very  few  stood  still  and  listened  to  this 
strange  messenger.  It  was  really  a  voice 
in‘the  wilderness.  The  preacher  spoke  to 
them  in  their  own  beloved  tongue.  In  three 
years,  fifty  souls  were  turned  into  the  king¬ 
dom  !  Among  them  were  the  grand-father 
and  father  of  the  writer.  The  latter  became 
an  educated  preacher. 

About  1880,  there^  settled  at  Metlakahtla, 
B.C.,  some  i,2co  Christians, while  the  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  whole  nation,  scattered  in  other 
piaces,  was  made  to  know  the  truth.  Old 
J  customs  and  rum  habits  were  banished. 
New  industries  were  given  them,  and  they 
were  self-supporting.  Education  was  in  de¬ 
mand.  New  homes,  public  buildings,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Church  tiiat  had  a  capacity  for 
2,000  people,  were  erected.  Native  evange¬ 
lists  were  sent  out,  and  strangers  from  afar 
I  were  attracted  by  this  settlement  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  They  were  law-abiding  and  the  na¬ 
tive  government  was  of  pure  democracy 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Provincial 
government.  To  use  the  words  of  one  of 
our  leading  men  at  the  time,  “We  are  still  a 
weak  and  poor  people,  only  lately  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  thraldom  of  heathenism  and 
savage  customs  ;  but  we  are  struggling  to 
rise  and  advance  to  a  Christian  life  and 
civilization.” 

Very  unfortunately  in  1882, our  people  pain¬ 
fully  collided  with  the  brethren  in  England 
on  questions  of  religious  doctrines,  and  also 
with  the  Dominion  Government  of  Can¬ 
ada  regarding  land  affairs.  The  “  Five 
Years’  Persecution”  broke  out,  and  when 
our  people  could  no  longer  endure,  we  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  American  Government  which 
kindly  granted  us  leave  to  come  into  the 
land  of  freedom,  in  the  summer  of  1887. 
Our  present  home  is  at  New  Metlakahtla, 
Alaska,  eighty  miles  north  of  Metlakahtla, 

B.  C.,  and  a  thousand  of  us  have  been 
identified  with  the  Republic.  We  have  no 
bitter  feelings  against  those  who  have  ac¬ 
cidentally  wronged  us. 

Our  dear  friend  and  leader,  Mr.  Wm. 
Duncan,  is  still  with  us.  As  a  part  of  the 


American  people,  we  are  pursuing  our  daily 
labors.  We  are  toiling  for  an  advanced 
education.  We  are  law-abiding  and  patriotic, 
and  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  issues  of  the 
day.  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  is  floating 
over  us.  We  read  the  Book  of  books,  and 
we  worship  the  God  of  Heaven. 

Through  the  help  and  direction  of  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  Gen.  John  Eaton  and 
other  worthy  and  generous  hearted  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  have  done  so  much  for  Alaskan 
peoples,  the  writer  came  to  Atarietta  Col¬ 
lege,  Ohio,  in  1891,  where  he  has  begun 
pursuing  his  studies.  His  main  object  is  to 
return  to  his  country  as  soon  as  he  gets 
through  as  a  humble  Christian  worker,  and 

one  that  can  help  his  people  in  questions  of 
business  and  government.  He  is  by  trade 
a  steam-boat  engineer  and  musician.  His 
parents  were  both  converted  before  he  was 
born,  and  their  family  name  was  a  kind 
gift  from  England.  His  father’s  original 
name  was  Shooquanahd,  and  he  was  called 
to  his  reward  when  his  son  was  only  a  bov. 
His  mother  is  at  present  an  earnest  Sab- 
bath  School  teacher  and  Christian  worker 
at  New  Metlakahtla.  His  testimonies  as  to 
the  saving  power  of  Christ  have  been  al- 
ready  heard  in  a  number  of  gatherings, 
and  many  hearts  have  been  stirred  to  aid' 
in  the  needs  of  his  country.  May  the  Lord 
help  him  to  hold  on  to  the  truth  that  he  has 
learned,  and  make  him  useful  in  his  vine¬ 
yard.  Edward  Marsden. 

Marietta  College ,  Marietta ,  O. 
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MISSIONS  h- 


What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  Alaska  ?” 
Great  Land. 

Where  is  it  ? 


ALASKA. 

By  Mrs.  W.  E.  Knox. 


In  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  what  was  formerly  called  Russian  America. 
Why  ? 

Because  it  was  owned  by  Russia. 

When  did  the  United  States  gain  possession  ? 

In  1867  it  was  purchased  for  $7,200,000. 

What  is  the  face  of  the  country? 

Mountainous  in  the  South  and  West,  flat  on  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Ocean. 
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How  does  Alaska  compare  in  size  with  other  parts  of  the 
United  States? 

It  has  more  square  miles  than  all  the  United  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama. 

What  is  the  largest  river  ? 

The  Yukon,  or  Kwichpak,  which  flows  through 
the  central  part  of  Alaska.  It  is  over  2,000 
miles  long,  and  falls  into  Norton  Sound.  It  is 
70  miles  wide  at  its  mouth. 

What  is  the  climate  ? 

In  the  Northern  and  Central  region  it  has  an 
Arctic  Winter,  but  along  the  Southern  Coast  it  is 
humid  and  less  severe  than  the  same  latitude  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  The  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  of  Sitka  is  about  420. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  mild  winter  climate  of  South¬ 
ern  Alaska  ? 

It  is  due  to  the  effect  of  the  warm  Japan  current 
(the  Kuro-Siwo),  which  washes  its  Southern 
Coast. 

What  is  the  highest  mountain  peak  ? 

Mount  St.  Elias,  which  is  a  volcano,  and  is  19,500 
feet  high.  There  are  sixty-one  volcanoes  in 
Alaska. 

What  about  its  forests  ? 

The  trees  are  evergreen,  and  grow  to  a  great  size, 
some  being  200  feet  high.  There  is  a  yellow  cedar 

that  is  excellent  for  ship  building.  The  timber 
constitutes  a  great  source  of  wealth. 

What  fisheries  abound? 

Salmon,  Herring  and  Cod,  having  enough  of  these 
to  supply  the  world. 
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What  are  the  wild  animals  ? 

Ihe  Elk,  Moose,  Deer,  Bear,  Mountain  Goat, 
Mountain  Sheep,  Reindeer,  and  smaller  fur  bear¬ 
ing  animals  abound  on  the  land,  and  the  Seal 
Sea  Otter,  Walrus,  Whale,  and  Polar  Bear  in  the 
waters. 

What  are  the  inhabitants  ? 

Mostly  Esquimaux.  They  are  rather  short  in 
.stature,  but  solidly  built  and  very  muscular.  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson  says  ;  The  term  Innuit  is  the 
native  word  for  “  people,”  and  is  the  name  used 
by  themselves,  signifying  “our  people.”  The 
term  Eskimo  is  one  of  reproach  given  them  by 
their  neighbors,  meaning  “  raw-fish  eaters.”  The 
Innuits  of  Alaska  are  a  much  finer  race  physi¬ 
cally  than  their  brethren  of  Greenland  and 
Labrador.  They  are  tall  and  muscular,  many  of 

them  being  six  feet  and  over  in  height.  They 
have  small  black  eyes,  high  cheek-bones,  large 
mouths,  thick  lips,  coarse  brown  hair,  and  fresh 
yellow  complexion.  In  many  instances  the  men 
have  full  beards  and  moustaches.  In  some 
families  the  men  wear  a  labret  under  each  corner 
of  the  mouth  in  a  hole  cut  through  the  lower  lip 
for  the  purpose.  They  are  a  good-natured  peo¬ 
ple,  always  smiling  when  spoken  to.  They  are 
fond  of  dancing,  running,  jumping,  and  all  athle¬ 
tic  sports.  While  they  speak  a  common  language 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Pacific,  each  locality  has 
its  different  dialect. 

How  do  the  Eskimo  dress? 

Their  usual  dress  is  the  parkas,  made  of  the  skins 
of  animals,  and  sometimes  of  the  breasts  of  birds. 
However,  where  they  have  access  to  the  stores 
of  traders,  they  buy  ready-made  clothing. 

[n  what  kind  of  houses  do  they  live  ? 

Some  of  their  residences  have  the  outward  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  circular  mound  of  earth  covered  with 
grass,  with  a  small  opening  at  the  top  for  the 

escape  of  smoke.  The  entrance  is  a  small  door 
and  narrow  hallway  to  the  main  room,  which  is 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
without  light  or  ventilation.  Men,  women  and 
children  are  alike  inveterate  smokers.  While 
they  travel  continually  in  the  summer,  they  have 
permanent  winter  houses.  From  the  boundary 
line  to  Behring  Straits  along  the  bleak  Arctic 
Coast,  villages  are  placed  here  and  there, 
wherever  there  is  a  sheltered  harbor  with  good 
hunting  or  fishing.  The  population  of  these 


aggregates  3,000.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Colville 
River  they  hold  an  annual  fair,  to  which  t'hey 
come  from  hundreds  of  miles.  At  Point  Barrow, 
the  extreme  northern  point  of  land  in  the  United 
States,  and  within  twenty-five  miles  of  being  the 
northern-most  land  on  the  continent,  there  is  a 
village  of  thirty  tupccs,  or  houses,  and  two  hun¬ 
dred  people.  Like  the  other  houses  of  that 
whole  section,  they  are  built  partly  underground 
for  warmth.  The  upper  portion  is  roofed  over 
with  dirt,  supported  with  rafters  of  whale  jaws 
and  ribs. 

What  is  their  diet  ? 

Their  diet  consists  of  the  wild  meat  of  the  Moose, 
Reindeer,  Bear,  and  smaller  fur-bearing  animals; 
also  of  fish,  the  white  Whale,  the  Walrus,  Seal, 
and  various  waterfowl.  In  the  northern  section 
they  have  a  great  aversion  to  salt.  While  they 
will  eat  with  great  relish  decayed  fish  or  putrid 
oil,  they  will  spit  out  with  a  wry  face  a  mouthful 
of  choice  corned  beef. 

What  is  their  religious  belief? 

Their  religious  belief  is  quite  indefinite.  In  a 
general  way,  they  believe  in  a  Power  that  rewards 
the  good  and  punishes  the  bad,  by  sending  them 
to  different  places  after  death.  They  are  sav¬ 
ages,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  in  southern 
Alaska,  have  not  had  civilizing,  educational  or 
religious  advantages. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  cave  dwellers  ? 

They  live  on  Kings  Island,  south  of  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  island  is  a  great  mass  of  basalt 
rock,  with  almost  perpendicular  sides  rising  out 
!  of  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  seven  hundred  feet. 

On  one  side,  where  the  rock  rises  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  the  Innuit  have  excavated 
1  homes  in  the  rock.  Some  of  these  rock  houses 
1  are  two  hundred  feet  above  the  ocean.  There 
are  forty  of  these  cliff  dwellings.  When  the  surf 
|  is  wildly  breaking  on  the  rocks,  if  it  becomes 
necessary  for  any  one  to  put  out  to  sea,  he  gets 
as  near  the  surf  as  possible,  takes  his  seat  in  his 
boat  (kyack),  and  at  the  opportune  moment  two 
companions  toss  him  and  his  boat  over  and  clear 
of  the  surf.  They  are  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  water-proof  boots  from  the  skin  of  the  throat 
of  the  seal  that  are  lighter,  more  enduring,  and 
greatly  preferred  to  rubber. 

What  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  St.  Lawrence? 

Formerly  it  had  a  population  of  800.  They  were 
the  largest  and  finest-formed  people  of  the  In- 


nuit  race  but  slaves  to  whiskey.  In  the  summer 
of  1878  they  bartered  their  furs,  ivory,  and 
whalebone  to  the  traders  for  rum.  And  as  long 
as  the  rum  lasted,  they  spent  their  summer  in 
idleness  and  drunkenness,  instead  of  preparing 
for  winter.  The  result  was  that  over  400  of 
them  starved  to  death  the  next  winter.  In 
some  villages  not  a  single  man,  woman  or  child 
was  left  to  tell  the  horrible  tale.  Thus  the 
wicked  white  men  destroy  the  poor  ignorant 
Indians. 

Describe  the  smugglers  of  Alaska. 

In  the  narrow  Straits  separating  Asia  from  America 
is  a  small  group  of  islands  called  the  Diomede. 
On  these  islands  are  300  Innuits.  These,  with 
those  of  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  are  the  great 
smugglers  of  the  North.  Launching  their  walrus 
skin  boats  (baidars),  they  boldly  cross  to  and  fro 
from  Siberia,  trading  the  deer  skins,  sinew,  and 
wooden-ware  of  Alaska  for  the  walrus  ivory, 
tame  reindeer  skins,  and  whale  blubber  of 
Siberia,  also  fire-arms  and  whiskey. 

Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  Christianize  them  ? 

The  American  Branch  of  the  Moravian  Church 
commenced  a  Mission  among  those  on  the  Kus- 
kokwin  River  in  the  summer  of  1885,  Rev.  Wm. 
Weinland  and  wife,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Killbuck, 

|  Missionaries.  Mr.  Killbuck  is  a  Delaware  In- 

I  dian. 

Where  do  the  Tinneh  live? 

They  occupy  the  wast  interior,  and  belong  to  the 
Athabaskan  family  that  extends  from  the  Arctic 
Ocean  to  old  Mexico,  and  includes  a  great  many 
tribes ;  among  them  being  the  Apache  and 
Navajo  of  Arizona.  Tinneh  is  the  native  word 
for  “  people.”  The  Tinneh  of  Alaska  are  tall, 
well  formed,  strong  and  courageous,  with  great 
powers  of  endurance.  They  are  great  hunters 
and  fisheis.  They  consider  it  a  disgrace — an 
unfair  advantage  over  a  black  bear — to  shoot 
him,  but  boldly  attack  him  with  a  knife  in  a 
square  open  fight.  Polygamy  prevails  among 
them,  frequently  having  more  than  one,  but  sel¬ 
dom  more  than  three  wives.  Wives  are  taken 


NATIVE  ALASKA  HOME  AND  TOTEMS. 

Into  their  country  the  American  miners  are  now 
pressing  for  gold,  and  if  we  would  improve  on 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  save  future 
bloody,  cruel,  and  costly  wars — if  we  would  do 
justly  and  conserve  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
promote  the  highest  interests  of  the  State,  we 
will  hasten  to  send  Christian  teachers  into  that 
region  before  the  native  population  becomes  em¬ 
bittered  against  the  American  people.  ‘‘  An 
ounce  of  prevention,”  etc. 

Has  any  plan  been  matured  to  give  them  the  Gospel  ? 

Yes.  They  have  had  occasional  visits  from  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  is  preparing  to 
establish  a  Mission  among  them  in  the  summer 
of  1886. 

What  can  you  say  of  the  Thlinkets  ? 


and  discarded  at  pleasure.  Among  some  of  them 
female  infanticide  is  prevalent.  The  bodies  of 
the  dead  are  buried  in  boxes  above  ground. 
Shamanism  and  witchcraft,  with  all  their  atten¬ 
dant  barbarities,  prevail.  They  also  believe  in 
a  multitude  of  spirits  good  and  bad. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  discovery  of  Gold  in  their 
country  ? 


They  are  a  large  subdivision  of  the  natives,  com¬ 
posed  of  ten  tribes  occupying  the  islands  of  the 
Alexander  Archipelago  and  coasts  adjacent. 
They  number  6,000.  Intimately  associated  with 
these  are  788  Hydahs,  occupying  the  southern 
end  cf  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  The  Thlinkets 
are  a  hardy,  self-reliant,  industrious,  self-sup¬ 
porting,  well-to-do,  warlike,  superstitious  race, 


whpse  very  name  is  a  terror  to  the  civilized 
Aleuts  to  the  west,  as  well  as  to  the  savage 
Tinneh  to  the  north,  of  them. 


Give  some  account  of  the  Sitka  tribe  ? 

To  the  north  of  Roberts,  on  the  western  coast  of 
Baranoff,  is  the  Sitka  tribe  numbering  721. 
Their  chief  village  is  at  Sitka,  the  old  capital  of 
the  Russian  possessions  in  America.  It  was 
their  political,  commercial,  religious  and  educa¬ 
tional  center.  As  early  as  1805  a  school  was 
opened  at  Sitka.  It  held  a  very  precarious  ex¬ 
istence,  however,  until  1820.  From  this  time  to 
i860  the  Russians  had  in  all  five  schools  at^ 
Sitka;  two  for  the  children  of  the  lower  class,  i 
two  for  the  higher  class,  and  one  seminary. 


Why  did  these  schools  cease  ? 

About  the  time  of  the  transfer  of  the  country  to  the 
United  States  the  teachers  were  recalled  to 
Russia  and  the  schools  suspended. 


children  present.  The  number  increased  to  130. 
Then  some  of  the  parents  applied  for  admission, 
but  could  not  be  received,  as  the  room  would  not 
hold  any  more.  Miss  Austin  received  the  sup¬ 
port  and  substantial  assistance  of  Captain  Beards- 
lee,  then  in  command  of  the  United  States  ship 
Jamestown,  who  proved  himself  a  warm  friend 
of  the  enterprise.  In  July  the  school  was  moved 
to  the  old  hospital  building.  In  November  some 
of  the  boys  applied  to  the  teacher  for  permission 
to  live  at  the  school-house.  At  home  there  was 
so  much  drinking,  talking,,  and  carousing  that 
that  they  could  not  study.  The  teacher  said  she 
had  no  accommodations,  bedding  or  food  for 
them.  But  they  were  so  much  in  earnest  that 
they  said  they  would  provide  for  themselves. 
Upon  receiving  permission,  seven  Indian  boys, 
thirteen  and  fourteen  years  of  ago,  bringing  a 


This  condition  of  things  lasted  until  the  winter  of  I 
1877  and  ’78,  when  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
secured  the  appointment  of  Rev.  John  G.  Brady 
for  Sitka,  and  in  April,  1878,  a  school  was  opened 
by  Mr.  Brady  and  Miss  Fannie  E.  Kellogg.  In 
December,  through  a  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances,  it  was  discontinued.  In  the  spring  of 
1880  Miss  Olinda  Austin  was  sent  out  from  New 
York  City,  and  reopened  the  school  April  5  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  guard-house  with  103 


ROYS  AT  INDIAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  SITKaT 

blanket  each  and  a  piece  of  tin  for  a  looking-glass, 
voluntarily  left  their  homes  and  took  up  their 
abode  in  a  vacant  room  of  one  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings.  Thus  commenced  the  boarding 
department  of  the  Sitka  school.  Soon  other 
boys  joined  them.  One  was  a  boy  who  had 
been  taken  out  and  shot  as  a  witch,  but  was  res¬ 
cued  by  the  officers  of  the  Jamestown  and  placed 
in  the  school.  Captain  Henry  Glass,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Captain  Beardslee  in  command  of  the 


Jamestown,  from  the  first,  with  his  officers,  took 
a  deep  interest  in  the  school.  As  he  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  he  secured  boys  from  distant  tribes  and 
placed  them  in  the  school,  until  there  were 
twenty-seven  boys  in  the  boarding  department. 
In  April,  1 88 1 ,  Mr.  Alonzo  E.  Austin  was  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  of  the  school  and  Mrs.  Austin 
was  appointed  matron.  On  the  24th  of  January, 
1882,  the  old  Russian  log  hospital  building  that 
sheltered  the  school  was  burned,  and  the  pupils 
were  placed  in  an  abandoned  Government  stable, 
which  was  roughly  fitted  up  for  them.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year,  by  the  advice  of  the  naval 
commander,  the  Collector  of  the  Customs  and  a 
few  of  the  leading  citizens,  Dr.  Jackson  selected 
a  tract  of  land  outside  the  village  as  a  permanent 
location  for  the  school,  and  erected  “Austin 
Hall,”  a  large  two-story  building,  too  by  50  feet 
in  size.  Mr.  Walter  B.  Styles  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  industrial  department. 

What  lias  been  the  condition  of  the  school  the  past  year, 
1885? 


There  have  been  in  connection  with  the  school 
during  the  year  forty-seven  boys  and  ninety  girls, 
making  a  total  attendance  of  137.  The  average 
age  of  the  boys  has  been  fourteen  years,  and  of 
the  girls  ten  and  a  half  years.  There  have  been 
one  marriage  and  three  deaths.  One  of  the  girls 
married  the  interpreter  of  the  Takoo  Mission.  A 
boy  and  girl  have  died  with  consumption,  and  a 
girl  of  pneumonia.  This  was  the  first  death  in 
the  boys’  department  during  the  five  years’  his¬ 
tory  of  the  school. 

What  improvements  were  made  in  Sitka  by  Captain  Glass  ? 


In  February,  i88r,  Captain  Glass  established  a 
rule  compelling  the  attendance  of  the  Indian 
children  upon  the  day-school,  which  was  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  and  has  worked  admirably. 
He  first  caused  the  Indian  village  to  be  cleaned 
up,  ditches  dug  around  each  house  for  drainage, 
and  the  houses  whitewashed.  The  sanitary  regu¬ 
lations  have  already  greatly  lessened'  the  sickness 
and  death-rate  among  them.  He  then  caused 
the  houses  to  be  numbered,  and  an  accurate 
census  taken  of  the  inmates,  adults  and  children. 
He  then  caused  a  label  to  be  made  of  tin  for  each 
child,  which  was  tied  around  the  neck  of  each 


child,  with  his  or  her  number  and  the  number  of 
the  house  on  it,  so  that,  if  a  child  was  found  on 
the  street  during  school  hours,  the  Indian  police¬ 
man  was  under  orders  to  take  the  numbers  on 
the  labels  and  report  them,  or  the  teacher  each 
day  would  report  that  such  numbers  from  such 
houses  were  absent  that  day.  The  following 
morning  the  head  Indian  of  the  house  to  which 
the  absentee  belonged  was  summoned  to  appear 
and  answer  for  the  child.  If  the  child  was  will¬ 
fully  absent,  the  head  man  was  fined  or  im¬ 
prisoned.  A  few  cases  of  fine  were  sufficient. 
As  soon  as  they  found  the  captain  in  earnest, 
the  children  were  all  in  school.  This  ran  the 
average  attendance  up  to  230  and  250,  one  day 
reaching,  with  adults,  271. 


What  is  now  needed  at  Sitka  ? 

With  the  increase  of  public  attention  to  Alaska, 
and  the  growing  interest  of  the  country  in  the 
education  of  Indian  children  in  industrial  schools, 
the  time  has  come  to  enlarge  the  industrial  de¬ 
partment.  As  the  object  of  an  industrial  train¬ 
ing  is  to  enable  the  boy,  upon  arriving  at  man¬ 
hood,  to  earn  a  support  that  will  sustain  his 
family  in  a  civilized  way,  it  is  important  to  train 
him  to  utilize  the  resources  of  his  own  country. 
The  resources  of  Alaska,  in  addition  to  her  fur¬ 
bearing  animals,  are  her  vast  supply  of  fish  and 
great  forests^  Therefore  the  training  school  of 

her  children  should  be  on  the  coast,  where  they 
can  be  taught  navigation  and  seamanship  ;  the 
handling  of  boats  and  sails  ;  improved  methods 
of  fishing  and  handling  fish  nets;  improved 


methods  of  salting,  canning,  and  preparing  fish 
for  market ;  a  saw  mill ;  a  carpenter  shop,  cooper 
shop,  boot  and  shoe  shop,  etc.  A  school  where 
they  can  be  taught  both  the  theory  and  practice, 
under  conditions  similar  to  those  they  will  meet 
when  they  undertake  to  support  themselves. 
The  need  of  such  a  school  is  urgent.* 

What  other  schools  have  the  Presbyterians  in  Alaska? 

In  Alaska,  the  Mission  at  Fort  Wrangel  was  begun 
in  the  fall  of  1876,  by  an  Indian  named  Philip 
Mackay.  On  the  10th  of  Augnst,  1887,  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFar¬ 
land  arrived  in  Fort  Wrangel,  and  opened  the 
present  Mission  and  School  for  girls,  with  Mrs. 
McFarland  in  charge,  she  being  the  first  Ameri- 

*  Most  of  the  information  given  thus  far  was  taken  from  a 

Pamphlet  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  which  is  entirely  reliable. 

It  can  be  obtained  at  No.  280  Broadway,  New  York,  for 

two  cents,  or  $1  per  hundred. 

can  Missionary  in  the  new  country.  Amid  many 
trials  she  has  heroically  stood  at  her  post. 
Shortly  after  this  the  need  of  a  place  of  refuge 
for  young  girls  was  so  apparent  that  she  under¬ 
took  this  in  addition  to  her  other  duties.  In 
August  of  1880,  a  temporary  school  was  opened 
among  the  Chilcat  Indians  by  Mrs.  S.  Dickinson, 
a  native,  educated  in  Victoria,  B.  C.  On  the 
18th  of  July,  1881,  Rev.  E.  S.  Willard  and  his 
wife,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Jackson,  arrived  and 
established  the  Mission  at  Haines.  Miss  B.  L. 
Matthews  arrived  in  1882.  Both  a  day  school 
for  boys  and  girls  and  a  refuge  for  girls  have 
been  opened,  and  two  good  substantial  buildings 
erected.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louie  Paul,  natives,  edu¬ 
cated  at  Fort  Wrangel,  are  at  work  in  a  branch 
school  at  Fort  Tongass. 


What  help  is  now  needed  for  the  Alaska  schools  ? 

At  Sitka  constant  help  is  needed  for  the  supply  of 
current  wants  ;  for  food  and  clothing  not  less 
than  $500  annually  is  needed  ;  and  the  repairs 
that  are  required  in  every  house  are  always  de¬ 
manded  there.  Boxes  of  clothing  for  the  pupils 
are  acceptable.  At  the  Chilcat  boarding  school 
not  less  than  $2,000  is  needed  annually,  with  the 
supply  of  clothing,  as  at  Sitka.  Besides  these 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  and  missionaries 
must  be  provided,  or  the  work  so  well  begun  will 
cease.  The  day  schools  need  the  usual  expenses 
incident  to  such  schools — as  books,  maps,  desks, 
etc.,  etc.  Salaries  and  houses  for  the  teachers. 
Surely  if  educated  men  and  women  are  willing 
to  go  and  live  with  these  people  to  educate  them 
and  lead  them  to  Christ,  we  who  enjoy  the  com¬ 
forts  of  Eastern  homes  should  abundantly  supply 
all  their  wants. 

What  sources  of  information  concerning  Alaska  are  accessi¬ 
ble  ? 

“The  Native  Tribes  of  Alaska.”  Price  2  cents  each, 
or  $1  per  100.  Address  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee,  280  Broadway,  N .  Y. 

“Among  the  Alaskans.”  By  Julia  McNair 
Wright.  Price  $1.25. 

“  Life  in  Alaska.”  By  Mrs.  E.  S.  Willard 
Price  $1.25. 

Both  these  books  are  published  by  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Publication,  1334  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

“  Alaska ;  or,  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast.”  By  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.  Price  $1.50. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  755  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York  City.  The  above  books  will  be 
sent  by  mail,  postage  paid  by  the  publishers, 


Shortly  after  the  Chilcat  Mission  was  opened 
another  was  commenced  at  Hoonyah,  August  5. 
A  building  was  erected,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Styles 
put  in  charge  November  7.  Since  their  removal 
to  Sitka,  Dr.  J.  W.  McFarland  and  his  wife 
have  been  assigned  to  that  place.  On  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Island,  in  the  most  southern  part  of 
Alaska,  a  school  was  opened  September  12, 
1881,  by  Mr.  J.  PI.  Chapman,  among  the  Hy- 
dahs.  In  1882  Rev.  J.  L.  Gould  was  sent  there, 
who,  with  his  wife  and  Miss  Clara  Gould,  now 
have  the  care  of  the  Mission.  Mr.  W.  D.  Mc¬ 
Leod  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the  saw-mill 
enterprise,  which  is  making  hopeful  progress. 
Both  the  Hoonyah  and  Hydah  Missions  were 
established  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 


upon  the  receipt  of  the  price. 

“Circular  of  Information  No.  2,  1882.”  This  is 
an  illustrated  address  on  missions  in  Alaska  as 
they  were  in  1882,  by  Dr.  Jackson.  It  will  be 
mailed  free  to  any  one  applying  for  it.  Address 
“  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.  C.” 
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Alaska  is  unjustly  withheld  from  politic¬ 
al  rights  never  before  denied  any  section  of 
Territory  or  any  fraction  of  the  American 
people  since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution.  The  denial  of  the  right  o?  lo¬ 
cal  self-government  and  of  representation  in 
the  popular  branch  of  Congress,  is  not  only 
in  the  highest  degree  unjust  and  at  variance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  which  un¬ 
derlie  the  fabric  of  <>;ir  free  institutions,  but 
a  most  unprofitable  parsimony  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  and  robs  the  Government  of  reve¬ 
nues  which  she  might  and  should  in  justice 
otherwise  have  had.  But  until  Congress 
shall  conclude  to  give  ear  and  harken  to  the 
earnest  pleadings  of  her  people,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  willful  misrepresentations  of 
hired  assassins  and  missionaries,  the  former 
the  lobby-members  of  corporations,  and  the 
latter  who  aim  for  Alaska  no  other  future 
than  as  an  Indian  reservation  and  a  rich 
field  for  missionary  labors,  who  till  the  east¬ 
ern  press  with  rot  and  infest  the  national 
capital  during  its  every  session,  we  have  lit¬ 
tle  hope  for  a  redress  of  grievances  on  the 
■one  hand,  or  an  assertion  of  our  rights  on 
the  other.  Deni'0**  the  right  to  be  heard  ^ 
the  floor  of  Congress  by  a  delegate  author¬ 
ized  to  speak  in  our  behalf,  it  yet  seems  in¬ 
credible  that  the  seltish  influences  which 
have  been  at  work  for  the  past  27  years,  and 
are  still  actively  though  insiduouely  at  work 
to  delay  to  a  period  as  remote  as  possible  a 
full  and  just  recognition  of  Alaska’s  worth, 
and  of  the  inherent  rights  of  her  people, 
should  not  by  this  time  be  freely  understood 
by  the  more  discerning  statesmen  to  whose 
sense  of  justice  we  look  for  relief.  A 
delegate,  such  as  Alaska  would  have  chosen 
successively  for  the  past  years,  could  and 
would,  had  his  advice  been  taken,  saved  the 


maintefianee  ofati  Indian  reservation,  and  ! 
explained  to  them  the  fallacy  of  those  who 
influenced  the  inaction  of  Congress  to  grant 
the  Territory  remedial  legislation  to  benefit 
her  white  population,  and  the  selfish  motives 
actual ing  them. 

There  is  every  reason  why  Alaska  and 
her  people  should  be  accorded  their  rights, 
the  exercise  of  which  are  of  the  most  vital  | 
importance  to  the  development  of  the  im-i 
'measurably  great  resources  of  the  country, 
and  there  is  no  valid  excuse  why  they  should 
be  longer  withheld.  Her  very  remoteness 
appeals  most  strongly  in  behalf  of  a  represen¬ 
tative,  without  which  Congress  can  have  no 
reliable  information  upon  which  to  base  leg¬ 
islation  suitable  to  her  wants.  The)'-  are 
rights  which  the  government  by  solemn  trea¬ 
ty  stipulation  nearly  27  years  ago  granted  to 
the  people,  and  a  right  which  Congress  itself 
nearly  sixty  years  ago 'declared  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  every  'Territory  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  assuming  that  as  a  Territory  of 
the  Union  Alaska  has  the  right  as  granted 
by  that  Congress,  on  the  5ih  of  November 
next  her  people  will  elect  their  representa¬ 
tive  and  send  him  to  Washington  to  sue  for 
the  rights  of  the  people,  the  bone  and  sinew 
of  the  country’s  progress  and  development, 
and  endeavor  to  free  the  country  from  the 
strangling  yoke  of  corporations  and  missions 
which  have  sc  long  been  the  stumbling  block 
to  progress  and  white  population. 


RAFTING  FIRE-WOOD. 

As  we  sit  in  our  cozy  sanctum  turning  the  pages 
of  one  missionary  exchange  after  another  to  find 
some  choice  bit  of  news  to  pass  on  to  our  young 
people,  wTe  come  across  an  article  in  a  recent  North 
Star  telling  what  the  boys  of  the  Sitka  Industrial 
Training  School  did  during  vacation. 

As  we  read  it  we  look  away  out  of  our  windows 
and  we  seem  to  see  very  many  of  our  New  England 
Baptist  boys  rolled  up  iu  the  warm  scarfs  and  mit¬ 
tens  that  Santa  Claus  has  just  brought  them,  split¬ 
ting  and  piling  into  baskets  the  fire-wood  that  will 
give  them  such  a  lot  of  good  things  to  satisfy  their 
keen  appetites  and  keep  them  comfortable  this 
winter.  Hark !  some  of  these  rosy-cheeked  boys 
are  whistling  cheerily.  These  are  the  ones  who 
went  gladly  to  their  tasks  just  because  father  or 
mother  asked  of  them  this  service.  Others  are 
earning  money  for  their  mite  boxes.  But,  alas, 
uot  a  fewr  of  them  quite  often  put  their  hands  in 
their  pockets  and  curl  up  as  if  they  were  half- 
frozen,  looking  longingly  to  the  sleds  standing  by 
the  door-steps  and  wishing  for  almost  any  excuse 
to  leave  their  work. 


tVi~* il 


mont  (Ti'Ant  PYiiPiiMP  in  t.hOr  r»er».i<5t.ent  : 


Now  boys,  one  and  all,  cheer  np.  Soon  the 
school  bell  will  ring  and  you’ll  find  yourselves  sur¬ 
rounded  by  everything  pleasant,  and  you  will  not 
have  had  half  as  hard  a  time  as  the  Sitka  school 
boys  had  in  getting  ready  for  winter. 

Don’t  you  want  to  look  over  the  editor’s  shoulder 
and  read  with  her  from  the  North  Star? 

“Our  school  opened  on  Sept.  12th,  later  than  usual,  as 
so  much  work  was  needed  to  be  done  to  make  us  comfort¬ 
able  for  the  winter. 

“The  boys,  during  vacation  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher,  have  cut  and  rafted  to  the  beach  in  front  of  the 
Mission,  three  large  rafts  for  the  winter’s  wood  supply  and 
these  will  not  be  sufficient  to  last  us  until  next  spring.  It  is 
dangerous  work  for  the  winter  season.  The  storms  come 
up  so  suddenly  that  it  is  impossible  sometimes  to  get  the 
rafts  into  harbor  before  they  are  broken  up  and  lost,  and 
there  is  great  danger  incurred  by  the  boys  who  take  great 
risks  to  save  them.  A  few  years  ago  we  lost  a  large  raft 
and  some  two  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  tools  and  blan¬ 
kets  when  in  sight  of  Sitka,  and  came  near  losing  a  boat 
load  of  boys. 

“The  problem  of  getting  fuel  for  the  many  fires  needed 
in  our  Mission,  school  rooms,  hospitals,  etc.,  is  getting  to 
be  a  serious  matter.  This  will  seem  strange  to  many  of 
our  readers  who  know  that  our  forests  are  so  thick  and 
dense  that  you  can  hardly  get  through  them  without  part¬ 
ing  with  your  clothes;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  we 
have  no  roads  in  Alaska,  and  the  ground  is  so  uneven,  so 
rough  and  full  of  stumps,  logs,  etc.,  that  it  is  very  expen¬ 
sive  to  make  them.  The  Russians  have  cut  all  the  good 
timber  along  the  beach  for  miles  in  every  direction  from 
Sitka,  to  construct  the  large  buildings  here  like  the  Castle, 
the  Custom  House,  the  Guard  House,  etc.,  which  are  made 
of  huge  trees  squared;  the  partitions,  and  halls  even  be¬ 
ing  built  in  the  same  way,  so  that  there  is  enough  lumber 
in  one  of  these  buildings,  if  the  logs  were  manufactured 
into  boards,  etc.,  to  make  a  respectable  village.  Then,  too, 
much  lumber  was  used  by  them  in  ship  building  when 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  country. 

“The  rafts  mentioned  were  floated  a  distance  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles;  some  of  them  were  more  than  a  week  on 
the  way.  It  is  hard  wood  to  cut  and  split  for  the  stove, 
being  full  of  pine-knots,  which  are  like  iron  bolts,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  splitting,  proving  very  destructive  to  axes  and 
wedges,  and  making  it  necessary  to  employ  a  large  force 
of  boys  during  the  winter  season  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  some  plan  may  be  de¬ 
vised  by  which  the  trade  boys  may  earn  enough  money  in 
their  trades  to  purchase  coal  and  do  away  with  the  hard, 
dangerous,  clothes-destroying  work  of  rafting  fire-wood.” 

ONLY  A  LITTLeThEATHEN. 

She  was  a  very  wretched  little  heathen,  too,  far 
up  in  Alaska.  Her  parents  were  dead,  and  no  one 
loved  her;  all  regarded  her  a  burden,  and  wished 
she  were  out  of  the  way.  Her  long,  soft  hair  was 
a  tangled  mat ;  her  big,  dark  eyes  were  generally 
full  of  tears  ;  her  dark  smooth  skin  was  dirty  ;  and 
on  her  half-starved  little  body  hung  her  sole  gar¬ 
ment,  a  ragged  cotton  frock.  In  this  guise  she 
strayed  into  Mrs.  W.’s  mission  school,  and  heard 
wonderful  singing  and  wonderful  things.  She  heard 
that  most  of  the  things  she  knew  were  bad  and 


better  unknown ;  that  most  of  the  things  she  did 
weie  bad  and  better  not  done;  that  there  were 
many  good  things  to  do  which  she  had  no  chance 
to  do  ;  that  there  was  a  heaven  where  she  was  never 
likely  to  go,  and  a  Saviour  of  whom  she  knew 
nothing.  Among  all  the  pupils  the  teacher’s  heart 
was  fixed  on  this  poor  waif,  and  she  longed  to 
rescue  her. 

So  the  Indians  gave  the  child  to  the  teacher. 
Ihe  teacher  took  her  home.  She  was  a  very  happy 
little  Indian  now.  Hut  by  and  by  there  grew  up 
in  her  child  heart  a  great  wish  for  an  “American 
doll” — only  a  little  doll  such  as  sells  here  for  ten 
or  fifteen  cents,  but  costs  more  in  Alaska.  She 
began  saving  her  pennies  to  buy  a  doll.  One  hot 
summer  day  she  picked  seven  or  eight  quarts  of 
berries  for  someone  who  gave  her  ten  cents.  That 
afternoon  the  lesson  was  about  Christ,  who,  though 
He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  became  poor.  This 
made  the  little  girl  think.  Before  she  went  to  bed 
she  came  to  her  teacher  with  her  beautiful  ten 
cents.  “Teacher,  divide.  Jesus  half,  me  half.” 
She  would  wait  a  little  longer  for  her  “American 
doll,”  and  give  something  for  Jesus,’  “who  loves 
us  and  gave  himself  for  us.” 

I  am  glad  that  when  Christmas  came  this  rescued 
heathen  child  got  two  little  dolls  on  the  Christmas 
tree.  In  six  months  this  little  girl  learned  to  speak 
English,  to  read  the  English  Testament,  to  write 
her  name,  to  sew  pretty  well,  to  do  many  kinds  of 
housework,  to  be  tidy  and  pleasant-mannered.  Now 
her  face  is  bright  with  smiles;  she  is  clean,  plump 
and  well  clothed. 


Whose  pennies  went  to  help  this  wonderful 
change,  to  send  the  missionary  and  give  her  the 


means  to  rescue  this  one  little  heathen  ?  For  this 
is  a  true  tale  every  word  of  it. — Exchanye. 


[The  following  is  by  one  oil 


_ _  /w. 

[The  following  is  by  one  of  the  most  valuod  workers  of 
Presbyterian  Woman’s  Home  Missi<Ji  Soeiety.] 


the 


The  summer’s  queen  of  Alaska  is  tiA  Chilkat 
Country.  Over  her  smiling  beauty — enthroned  in 
her  wealth  of  mosses,  crowned  and  garlanded  with 
her  ferns  and  flowers — the  sun  throws  his  most  be¬ 
witching  beams,  while  the  breezes  are  her  cool  and  ; 
fragrant  breath. 

During  the  zenith  of  her  glory  in  the  year  1881, 
a  little  boat  had  landed  on  her  shores  bringing  what 
the  natives  had  long  looked  forward  to  welcoming 
— “a  man  of  the  Up  Above  Chief” — a  missionary. 

“And  more  than  that,”  said  the  messengers  who 
ran  from  village  to  village  bearing  the  important 
news,  “more  than  that,  there  is  with  him  a  woman 
white  as  snow,  and  a  baby  that  anyone  might  think 
had  come  down  with  the  snowflakes.” 

Instantly  every  soul,  old  and  young,  feeble  and 
strong,  seeing  and  blind,  became  possessed  of  the 
one  desire,  to  see  these  wonders. 

A  white  man  most  of  the  natives  had  seen,  but  a 
white  woman  and  child — never. 


For  several  weeks  after  their  arrival  the  mission- 
'aifies  held  a  reception.  A  reception,  yes,  but  their 
truest  and  kindest  hospitality  was  shown  in  often 
going  on  with  their  duties  as  though  unconscious  of 
the  eyes  directed  toward  them  from  the  scores  of 
knot  holes  in  the  walls  of  their  shanty  home.  Not 
a  hole  should  be  covered,  they  said.  “Let  the 
strange  people  see  until  they  are  sure  that  all  is 
right  and  feel  acquainted  with  us.” 

Some  were  bold  enough  to  approach  the  door  and 
sit  for  hours  watching  the  strangers ;  a  few  even 
dared  to  enter,  while  others  came  no  nearer  than 
the  thicket  of  alder  bushes  growing  rankly  within 
two  or  three  yards  of  the  house. 

Among  those  gathered  into  the  house  or  about 
the  door  the  lady  would  carry  her  smiling  snowflake, 

bringing  out  answering  smiles  and  a  few  strange, 
shyly  spoken  words  that  seemed  to  have  love  in 
them. 

Here  and  there  one  would  venture  out  a  hand  to 
touch  the  child,  or  to  feel  the  texture  of  the  mother’s 
skin,  following  their  examination  with  exclamations 
of  wonder. 

Shyest  and  most  persistent  of  the  visitors  was  a 
girl  of  perhaps  nine  years.  Iler  extreme  gauntness 
gave  her  height,  but  her  figure  was  a  child’s. 

One  poor  little  tattered  garment  only  half  con¬ 
cealed  her  bones ;  her  hands  and  feet,  her  face  with 
its  large  mouth  and  thin,  colorless  lips,  and  more 
plainly  than  all,  the  hollow,  burning  eyes,  told  the 
story  of  her  starved  condition.  Thick  about  her 
head  and  neck,  over-hanging  the  piercing  eyes,  was 
a  mass  of  matted,  tawny  hair. 

>  Clutched  with  both  hands  above  her  breast  were 


more  disappeared  within  the  doorway,  and  presently 
the  girl  stole  slyly  toward  the  curious  wringer  which 
had  been  placed  in  position  on  the  tub ;  taking  hold 
of  the  handle  she  turned  it  cautiously  back  and 
forth,  so  engrossed  that  the  light  step  returning  was 
unheard  until  the  lady  stood  at  her  side  holding  out, 
in  tempting  proximity,  a  pan  of  appetizing  food. 

With  a  startled  but  unflinching  look  the  girl 
raised  her  eyes  to  the  lady’s  face,  ready  to  flee  on 
the  instant,  but  something  held  her. 

“Will  you  take  this  food — will  you  bring  me 
water?”  the  lady  asked  with  eyes  and  hands,  with 
the  pan  of  food  and  with  the  pail. 

“Ah,  Ah,”  was  the  eager  assent,  and  snatching 
the  bucket  away  she  bounded  down  the  slope,  soon 


l’eturning  with  it  filled  to  the  brim. 


Emptying  the  water  into  the  tub  the  girl  was  made 
to  sit  down  and  feed  the  baby  brother  before  bring¬ 
ing  more.  Baby  was  let  down  to  the  grass,  and 
his  sister  dropped  beside  him,  and  the  eating  began. 

It  was  pitiful  to  see.  The  generous  supply  of 
food  passed  from  sight  in  a  way  which  could  not 
be  understood  by  those  who  live  to  eat — these  little 
creatures  ate  to  live,  and  didn't  often  have  the  chance. 
The  meal  finished,  baby  was  left  lying  on  the 


grass  while  his  sister  finished  the  water  bringing. 


Ithe  gathered  up  ends  of  an  old  blanket  which  made 
the  carriage  of  a  baby  boy,  riding  on  her  back.  It 
was  a  big,  bony  head  on  a  poor  little  body,  and  the 
baby  bore  the  same  pale,  hungry  look  which  marred 
his  sister’s  face.  She  came  no  nearer  than  the 
clump  of  bushes,  and  there  stood  watching  alertly 
every  movement  of  the  lady  as  she  passed  to  and 
fro  in  the  summer-opened  house  disposing  home 
treasures. 

Repeated  efforts  were  made  to  reach  the  child, 
whose  hungry,  beseeching  face  had  gone  to  the  wo¬ 
man’s  heart,  but  wi  out  for  an  instant  withdrawing; 
her  gaze  she  would  stand  until  the  lady  had  come 
quite  near  and  then,  like  a  frightened  deer,  turn, 
and  speed  away. 

After  several  such  fruitless  attempts  there  came 
a  day  when,  seeing  the  child  again  in  her  place  of 
observation,  the  lady  carried  out  to  the  grassy  door- 
yard  her  washboard,  tubs  and  wringer,  not  so  muchl 
as  casting  a  glance  toward  the  girl  in  the  bushes. ji 
The  water  had  to  be  carried  from  a  little  distance.?; 

Placing  the  things  on  the  grass  the  lady  turned  to  the 
house,  reappearing  in  a  moment  with  a  bright  tin  pail. 

Descending  a  step  or  two  she  hesitated,  looked 
questioning  this  way  and  that  as  though  perplexed 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  spring. 

AV  ith  interest  excited,  the  girl  was  fast  forgetting 
her  fear.  Quick  sense  gave  her  an  understanding 
of  the  apparent  dilemma,  and  advancing  a  few  steps 
and  uttering  a  few  unintelligible  words  she  attract¬ 
ed  the  lady’s  attention,  then  pointed  with  one  long, 
bony  finger  down  the  little  hill  towards  the  spring. 

Without  specially  noticing  the  child  the  lady  once 


Then  with  a  little  talk,  some  trinkets  and  a  bundle 
of  food,  they  took  their  departure. 

After  that  the  progress  of  acquaintance  was  more 
rapid,  and  it  soon  became  a  common  thing  to  find, 
not  only  the  girl  and  her  baby  but  two  other  little 
brothers  with  them,  as  wild-eyed  and  hungry  as 
they,  waiting  tor  some  little  task  and  its  reward. 

Little  by  little  the  missionaries  came  to  know 
their  story.  They  were  the  orphaned  children  of 
Gones-Klah,  who  died  when  this  poor  baby  came 
into  the  world.  Their  father  had  been  overpowered 
by  a  bear  while  hunting  a^d  so  seriously  injured 
that  he  was  himself  a  charg  '.o  his  friends ;  the 
children  fell  to  the  care  of  their  mother’s  parents, 
who  were  old  and  feeble — almost  helpless,  and  un¬ 
able  to  provide  for  this  growing  family. 

So,  like  young  animals  they  hunted  their  food,  stuff¬ 
ing  or  starving  as  the  wild  supply  proved  plentiful  or 
scarce,  or  according  to  the  opportunities  they  found 
of  stealing  from  the  stores  of  others.  Sometimes 
they  shared  with  the  dogs,  and  found  them  not  less 
generous  than  their  masters. 


It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  old  people  would 


soon  be  a  village  care. 


It  had  begun  to  be  whispered  at  the  time  of 
Gones-Klah’s  sad  and  sudden  death  that  her  father 
and  mother  were  witches  and  had  caused  her  to  die. 

Fiom  that  time,  both  they  and  the  children  had 
been  shunned  by  the  people.  That  was  what  the 
missionaries  were  told  about  them.  “They  are 
witch  children  ;  don’t  let  them  come  near  you,  they 
will  give  you  sickness  and  trouble.  All  the  people 
must  kick  them  and  make  them  afraid,  or  they  will 
make  us  die  quick.” 

The  missionaries’  words  of  pity  and  pleading 
were  of  no  avail,  neither  reasoning  nor  ridicule, 
only  patient  teaching  and  the  light  of  God’s  Spirit 
could  bring  the  people  lo  see  their  folly. 

It  was  about  a  month  after  their  landing  that  the 
old  witch  grandmother,  creeping  rather  than  walk¬ 
ing,  reached  the  door  of  the  missionaries’  house 
panting  with  weakness  and  with  easily  excited  fear. 


jl  .  j  v  y 


She  crouched  outside  against  the  wall,  with  a  hand 
pressed  hard  on  her  heavy,  hammering  heart. 

She  had  heard  the  children’s  reports — the  “Up 
Above  Chief’s  people”  were  kind — they  were  not 
afraid  of  witches — and  a  longing  filled  her  poor 
old  heart  to  see  and  to  hear  for  herself.  If  there 
were  any  hope  in  another  happier  life  she  had  need 
to  know  it. 

Eager,  yet  fearing,  she  had  reached  the  house 
when  strength  and  courage  both  failed  her. 

Her  presence  without  had  not  been  unnoticed  by 
the  mother  of  the  sweet  and  sunny  home,  as  she 
glanced  about  here  and  there  busy  with  the  morn¬ 
ing’s  work,  but  experience  had  taught  her  to  “make 
haste  slowly”  with  this  shy  people,  and  she  seemed 
not  to  have  seen  the  woman. 

The  sun  streamed  brightly  through  the  large 
south  windows,  glorifying  every  object  in  the  long 
room,  from  the  white  pine  floor  to  the  already  dark¬ 
ening  rafters  above,  but  the  glory  centered  on  the 
bright  curling  hair  of  the  sweet  snow  baby  as  she 
sat  on  a  marmot  robe  playing  with  the  golden 
floating  dust. 

The  music  of  baby’s  gurgling  delight,  as  her  tiny 
hands  reached  out  and  closed  on  the  brightness, 
was  wafted  outward  to  the  poor  old  woman.  She 
crept  to  the  wide-open  doorway  and  gazed 
hungrily  in. 

The  mother,  stepping  into  the  shadow  of  another 
room,  stood  watching  the  two  with  warmest  interest. 

At  sight  of  the  little  one,  an  expression  as  of  one 
with  a  holy  vision  spread  over  the  gaunt  and  with¬ 
ered  face,  an  expression  of  startled  wonder,  then 
mingled  with  pleasure,  and  a  gradual  melting  into 
a  look  of  yearning,  which  made  the  face  a  woman’s. 

Following  the  heart  which  had  gone  out  to  baby 
through  the  dim  old  eyes,  the  woman  half  raised 
her  stifly  doubled  body,  and  stole  noislessly  to  the 
child’s  side,  putting  out  her  skinny  finger  and 
crooning  softly  with  a  smile. 

Baby,  without  the  least  shrinking  returned  the 
smile,  and,  putting  a  wee  thumb  and  finger  to  her 
own  rosebud  lips,  pinched  off  a  kiss  and  held  it 
out  to  the  “witch.” 

The  shrivelled  hand  closed  over  the  tender  white  I 
one  shaking  it  gently,  while  softly  down  the  old 
cheeks  ran  the  easy-flowing  tears  of  age  and  weak¬ 
ness.  And  then,  from  under  her  poor,  thin  blanket 
she  diew  a  tiny  basket  of  beautiful  berries,  fresh 
gatheied,  and  unbroken,  and  placed  them  before 
the  child. 

Tw as  then  the  mother  heard  her  call  and,  in  an 
instant  was  kneeling  at  the  old  woman’s  side,  taking 
the  thin,  trembling  hand  in  her  own,  and  sayino- 
softly  “mother,  mother,”  in  that  strange,  Klmg-get 
tongue  which  she  had  been  trying  so  hard  uTg'et, 
and  fit  the  same  time,  deftly  and  unobserved,  the 
basket  was  preserved  from  baby’s  touch. 

Glancing  up  at  the  face  which  bent  toward  her 
in  love,  the  last  trace  of  fear  seemed  to  vanish,  and 
with  a  soft  patting  of  the  hand  which  held  her  own 
she  answered,  “My  child,  my  child.” 

Calling  an  interpreter,  the  missionary,  still  sitting 
on  the  floor  beside  her,  gave  to  this  poor  soul  its  , 
first  knowledge  of  the  good  God  whose  other  name 
is  Love,  of  the  glad  news  of  salvation,  of  the  saving 
cleansing  Jesus,  and  the  place  he  went  to  prepare! 


We  can  not  Know  now  muen  ox  me  Diessed  truth 
found  entrance  into  that  feeble  mind,  nor  how  the 
imprisoned  soul  was  enlightened. .  We  know  this, 
that  He  came  “to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to  bring  out 
the  prisoners  from  the  prison  and  them  that  sit  in 
darkness  out  of  the  prison  house.” 

’Twas  the  last  time.  Summer  yielded  her  crown 
to  winter  with  hardly  a  struggle.  The  winter 
ushered  in  a  reign  of  unprecedented  storm.  Ex¬ 
posure  and  loss  of  food  supplies  brought  sickness 
to  every  house  and  to  many  death. 

The  preaching  of  the  Word  was  a  casting  of 
bread  on  very  turbulent  waters — nothing  but  the 
word  of  God  gave  promise  of  its  recovery. 

The  witch  family  disappeared  and  the  mission¬ 
aries  could  learn  nothing  further  about  them,  until, 
after  an  enforced  absence  during  the  next  summer, 
they  returned  to  their  dearly-loved  work  in  Chilkat. 
Then,  as  before,  though  not  so  timidly,  came  the 
witch  children,  and  it  was  discovered  that  during 
the  winter  both  grandparents  had  been  killed  as 
witches  by  their  people  ;  four  other  adults  had  suf¬ 
fered  the  same  fate  about  the  same  time. 

A  comfortable  mission  building  had  now  been 
erected  and  the  children  were  among  the  first  pupils 
of  the  Home — all  bright  and  capable,  sharpened  by 
their  terrible  life  into  deceit,  lying  and  stealing 
beyond  any  other  specimens  that  ever  were  received 
as  inmates. 

There  was  a  wonderful  magnetism  about  the  girl, 
and,  when  she  was  good,  she  could  take  a  Bible  in 
:  her  hand  before  a  roomful  of  children  and  hold  her 
audience  spell-bound  until  she  chose  to  close. 

After  being  in  the  Home  for  a  year  or  so — grow¬ 
ing  into  a  neat,  plumb,  pretty  childlike  girl,  fairly 
swallowing  her  books  and  dashing  through  house¬ 
hold  tasks  with  the  same  avidity — the  sister  was 
enticed  away,  married  and  was  dragged  downwards. 

For  her  brothers  she  has  ever  had  tender  and 
affectionate  regard.  “Look  at  me,  little  brothers,” 
she  would  say,  “see  what  I  am.  Stay  by  your 
school — love  God’s  ways — don’t  be  lost  like  me.” 

The  oldest  of  the  brothers*  remained  in  the  Home 
but  a  short  time  when  he  was  claimed  by  a  relative. 

The  next  younger  brother  has  been  promoted  to 
the  Sitka  Training  School. 

A  tall  straight  boy  he  is — with  a  passion  for 
music ;  exorcising  the  evil  spirit  that  seems  some¬ 
times  ready  to  make  “witch  bismus” — though  he  is 
generous,  sensitive  and  tender-hearted.  He  wants 
to  be  a  carpenter. 

But  the  baby !  Yes,  the  baby  boy  is  in  his  first 
home  still,  a  strong,  sturdy  boy  of  eleven  with 
an  English  tongue,  and  a  broad-shouldered  courage 
that  makes  him  invaluable  to  the  workers  in  such  a 
field.  At  all  the  public  services  he  is  the  missiona¬ 
ries’  mouthpiece  and  is  granted  by  outsiders  to  be 
“the  smartest  youngster  ever  seen.” 

Even  he  has  had  a  hard  struggle  against  the  in¬ 
fluences  of  his  earliest  years,  and  it  has  called  for 
the  most  untiring  and  prayerful  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  his  teachers  to  hold  him  to  strict  truth  and  hon¬ 
esty,  and  they  are  praying  for  that  further  work  of 
grace  which  shall  place  him  on  the  Rock  immovable. 

Mrs.  Eugene  S.  Willard. 

Juneau,  Alaska,  Jan.  13,  1891. 


Fort  Wrangell ,  Alaska.  I  To  face  page  U. 


The  following  article  is  from  the  Presbyterian 
Missionary  Magazine  for  the  Young  People.  Maud 
Casco’s  experience  is  not  the  first  of  its  kind  and 
is  likely  to  be  many  times  repeated  in  Alaska. 
Will  not  some  of  our  own  young  folks  feel  like 
making  some  extra  thank  offering  that  their  own 
lives  arc  free  from  such  sad  trials,  and  to  help  give 
to  the  Alaskan  children  a  knowledge  of  the  same 
things  that  they  have  been  learning  in  their  homes, 
in  the  Sunday-schools  and  in  the  Mission  Bands 
ever  since  they  can  remember? 

■ »  •  ■ 4 

AN  ALASKAN  GIRL  AND  THE  WITCHES. 

Maud  Casco  is  a  delicate  looking  Thlinglet  girl,  of 
about  ten  or  eleven  years.  One  evening  her  father 
brought  her,  at  her  own  request,  to  become  an 

f  inmate  of  this  school.  She  had  been  here  but  a  few 
days  when  she  was  taken  sick.  (She  had  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart. )  Her  father  came  to  see  her, 
and  so  filled  her  mind  with  witchcraft  and  such 
stuff  that  the  boor  child  was  frightened,  and  became 
hysterical.  Then  the  old  man  thought  the  witches 
had  his  daughter,  sure.  After  a  few  days  Maud 
was  better,  and  went  down  to  the  Indian  village  to 
visit  her  father.  While  there  the  old  man  had  an 
Indian  doctor  perform  his  incantations  over  Maud, 
to  frighten  away  the  witches.  One  needs  to  have 
the  constitution  of  a  Hercules  to  pull  through  this 
ordeal.  When  you  know  that  the  hideous  old 
doctor,  was  almost  naked,  his  long  hair  streaming 
over  face  and  shoulders  ;  his  small  black  eyes  flash¬ 
ing  like  sparks  of  fire  through  the  dirty,  tangled 
mass  of  hair;  now  brandishing  his  bony  arms  in  the 
air,  shaking  the  sacred  rattles  and  giving  vent  to 
piercing,  terror-laden  shrieks ;  now  leaping  into  the 
air  and  falling  stiff  and  rigid  to  the  floor,  foaming 
at  the  mouth,  with  wild  eyes  staring  into  space, 
don’t  you  wonder  the  child  did  not  go  raving  mad  ? 
Well,  she  became  so  ill  that  she  was  not  able  to 
come  back  to  the  Mission  Home.  She  is  better 
now,  and  comes  to  school  from  her  village  home — 


if  home  it  can  be  called — but  she  is  a  sadly  nervous 
girl,  and  I  fear  will  never  quite  get  over  her  experi¬ 
ence  with  witch-craft.  She  has  begged  me  to  ask 
to  have  her  taken  back  to  the  Mission  Home,  but 
our  hands  are  tied;  the  order  has  come  from  New 
York  to  “retrench,”  and  retrench  we  must,  although 
we  may  see  souls  dying  at  our  very  doors,  although 
poor  child-hands  are  stretched  up  to  us,  begging  us 
to  take  them  in.  Ah,  if  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  God  has  intrusted  the  care  of  riches,  could 
see  with  our  eyes,  and  hear  with  our  ears,  how  the 
money  would  flow  into  the  missionary  coffers. — 
Over  Sea  and  Land. 

'Xo-'Y" 

ALASKA,  /m- 

AL-AK-SHAK,”  a  “  great  country.” 

It  is  well  named,  is  it  not,  when 
you  could  put  all  the  States  north 
of  Tennessee  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
into  it,  and  the  length  of  coast  line  is 
nearly  four  times  that  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  The  part  we  hear  most 
about,  however,  is  only  the  little  strip  of 
islands  and  coast  in  the  southwest.  All 
our  mission  work  is  here  except  the 
school  at  Point  Barrow.  Now  take  your 
Home  Mission  map  and  see  how  tiny  this 
part  seems  compared  with  the  immense 
stretch  of  country  above  and  beyond. 

Much  of  this  area  is  said  to  be  only  fitted 
for  reindeer  pasture  ;  the  ground  is  cov¬ 
ered  several  feet  deep  with  rich,  nutritious 
mosses,  their  natural  food. 

The  climate  of  southern  Alaska  is  mild, 

“the  winter  of  Kentucky  and  the  summer 
of  Minnesota,”  the  forests  would  supply 
the  world  with  lumber,  there  are  mines  of 
gold,  copper,  and  coal,  and  the  finest  fish¬ 
eries  known. 

The  natives  are  a  tall,  strong  race, 


bright  and  keen,  very  different  from  their 
cousins  in  Greenland.  They  are  divided 
into  tribes,  all  speaking  dialects  of  the 
same  language,  and  the  tribes  divide 
again  into  families.  These  are  named 
from  the  animal  supposed  to  be  their  first 
ancestor,  as  the  bear,  fox,  whale,  raven, 
crow,  eagle.  They  do  not  marry  i 
their  own  family,  a  Bear  marries  a  Whale 
or  a  Raven  a  Fox,  but  a  Raven  never 
marries  one  of  the  same  “  totem.” 

The  “totem”  is  the  coat-of-arms  and 
is  carved  on  the  canoes,  the  wooden 
bowls  and  spoons,  everywhere  about  the 
house. 

The  largest  and  strongest  tribes  are  the 
Thlinget,  Hydahs,  and  Chilcat.  The 
Hydahs  are  called  “  the  bull-dogs  of  the 
Pacific  they  did  not  fear  to  attack  even 
war  vessels,  and  were  a  terror  to  their 
more  quiet  neighbors.  They  are  noted 
for  their  skill  in  carving,  their  totem  poles 
being  sometimes  sixty  feet  high.  They 
are  great  gamblers  ;  a  man  will  often  lose 
not  only  his  slaves,  but  all  his  wives  and 
perhaps  his  children  at  play.  The  Chil- 
cats  are  traders,  carrying  goods  to  the 
interior  and  exchanging  them  for  furs, 
and  a  white  man  never  gets  the  best  of 
them  in  a  bargain,  unless  he  makes  them 
drunk. 

You  see  the  Alaskans  differ  much  from 
our  western  Indians.  They  are  ready  to 
work  and  trade,  quick  to  learn  “white 
man’s  way,”  and  eager  to  be  like  “  Bos¬ 
ton  man,”  as  they  call  all  Americans. 

OUR  MISSION  STATIONS. 

Starting  at  the  south,  Fort  Wrangel  is 
the  oldest ;  the  first  school  was  begun 
there  in  1887.  The  McFarland  Home 
was  burned  here  a  few  years  ago  and 
then  moved  to  Jackson. 

Jackson  is  250  miles  north.  Our  work 
there  is  among  the  Hydahs. 

Sitka  comes  next.  It  is  the  capital  city 
of  Alaska,  and  here  we  have  our  finest, 
largest  school.  There  are  separate  homes 
for  the  boys  and  girls,  shops  where  the 
boys  learn  to  be  first-rate  carpenters, 
shoemakers,  coopers,  and  blacksmiths, 
two  little  hospitals,  a  museum,  and  a  clus¬ 
ter  of  neat  cottages,  in  which  the  married 
pupils  can  live.  Many  of  these  have  been 
bought  and  paid  for  by  our  boys. 

Hoonah,  100  miles  north  of  Sitka,  on 

another  island,  has  a  church  and  day 
1  school. 

Juneau,  about  90  miles  east  from  Hoo¬ 
nah,  on  the  mainland,  has  the  largest  num- 
1  ber  of  white  people,  but  it  is  a  frightfully 
wicked  place  for  this  very  reason.  The 
gold  mines  are  here  and  the  miners  bring 
every  kind  of  sin  and  vice  with  them.  The 
Willard  Home  is  a  light  in  a  dark  place  and 
the  new  building  has  just  been  completed. 


REFUGE  STATION,  POINT 

Chilcat  or  Haines  is  our  most  northern 
station  in  this  part  of  Alaska.  It  is  a  very 
lonely  spot,  out  of  the  way  of  traders  and 
tourists  and  far  from  any  other  mission¬ 
aries.  And  then  a  long,  long  journey  of 
I  six  weeks,  even  on  the  fast  little  govern¬ 
ment  steamer,  the  “Bear,”  brings  us  to 
Point  Barrow. 

OUR  WORK  AT  POINT  BARROW. 

Not  quite  at  the  North  Pole,  but  far 
north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  stands  the 
Refuge  Station  of  the  United  States  gov¬ 
ernment,  in  which  for  three  years  our 
little  school  has  been  held.  We  have  no 
building  yet.  Three  summers  ago  the 
Home  Board  started  a  cargo  of  lumber 
from  San  Francisco,  but  the  vessel  met  a 
solid  mass  of  polar  ice  and  had  to  turn 

back.  Even  the  revenue  cutter  did  not 
get  through  that  year.  And  when  after 
two  years  waiting  the  lumber  did  reach 
Point  Barrow,  Mr.  Stevenson  had  nothing 
with  which  to  pay  the  natives  for  their 
work,  so  the  material  is  all  waiting  there — 
waiting  for  the  goods  that  will  turn  the 
piles  of  boards  into  a  school-house  and 
home  for  the  teacher.  The  natives  are 
not  paid  in  money  but  in  knives  and  tin¬ 
ware  and  nails,  in  calico  and  cloth,  flour, 
guns,  and  powder.  Mail  only  once  a 
year,  no  sun  for  three  months,  it  takes  a 
brave  heart  and  strong  faith  to  hold  this 
jfort  for  Jesus. 

Mr.  L.  M.  Stevenson,  our  first  mission¬ 
ary  there,  left  his  wife  and  family  in  Ohio 
when  he  went  to  this  desolate  point.  He 
has  written  for  Sea  and  Land  a  sketch 
of  the  opening  of  the  school. 


BARROW,  ALASKA. 

Point  Barrow  is  in  lat.  710  26'  north, 
and  long.  156°  40'  west. 

Arriving  there  at  7  a.  m.,  July  29th,  1890, 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  land  the 
provisions,  stores,  supplies  for  the  school, 
and  the  fuel,  which  consisted  of  twenty 
tons  of  coal.  During  the  day  all  went 
well  until  everything  was  housed  except 
the  coal,  which  was  in  sacks  too  heavy 
for  one  man  to  handle.  It  had  to  lie  on 
the  beach,  as  the  white  men  were  busy 
with  their  own  goods  and  the  natives  had 
all  gone  “inland”  for  fish  and  venison, 
the  whaling  season  not  having  been  a 
success.  There  was  but  one  old  blind 
woman  at  the  village. 

The  next  morning  a  light  rain  began  to 
fall,  the  wind  rose  to  a  strong  gale  and 
drove  the  huge  billows  ashore  with  the, 
roar  of  thunder.  Boxes,  barrels,  every¬ 
thing  movable  was  washed  away,  and  on 
August  1st,  of  the  three  hundred  and 
1  sixty-five  sacks  of  coal  but  six  remained— 
and  no  coal-yard  nearer  than  San  Fran-  , 
cisco,  3,600  miles  away.  Rather  a  gloomy  | 
j  prospect  for  the  long  Arctic  winter. 

However,  preparations  were  made  to 
begin  the  school.  The  books  and  slates 
were  laid  out,  tables  and  benches  made, 
and  on  Monday  morning,  October  6th,  the 
school  nearest  the  North  Pole  began  with 
three  pupils,  two  men  and  a  woman. 

The  first  lesson  was  the  picture  of  a  rat 
with  the  word  “rat”  written  in  many 
places.  How  funny  everything  was  to 
them,  and  how  they  laughed  at  themselves 
when  they  tried  to  say  the  English  words  j 
and  letters  !  But  they  worked  earnestly 
and  by  the  close  of  the  day  they  could 
spell  r-a-t,  and  write  it.  Their  friends' 
questioned  them  eagerly  and  must  have  ; 
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been  satisfied  with  the  answers,  for  the 
attendance  increased  until  we  had  twelve. 

What  a  quaint  lot  of  pupils  they  were  ! 
All  clad  in  deerskin,  made  almost  alike 
for  girls  and  boys,  the  hoods  pushed  back 
in  a  roll  on  their  necks,  their  glossy  black 
hair  shining,  that  of  the  girls  being  in  two 
immense  braids  thrust  within  the  at-te-yah, 
or  coat,  the  boys  wearing  bushy  forelocks 
and  closely-cropped  crowns. 

They  were  excellent  pupils,  always  at¬ 
tentive  and  obedient,  always  willing  to 
try ,  and  all  busily  intent  on  learning  to 
“make  paper  talk,”  as  they  expressed 
it.  Not  a  murmur,  not  a  whisper,  speak¬ 
ing  only  when  required,  they  made  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  an  artist,  and  an  object  lesson  for 


our  restless  American  boys  and  girls. 

There  was  one  great  difficulty  to  be 
overcome.  The  teacher  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  their  language,  nor  they  his, 
except  as  each  learned  it  word  by  word. 
It  was  interesting  to  see  their  faces  light 
up,  their  dark  eyes  sparkle  as  they  gained 
a  new  word  or  idea,  to  which  they  clung 
tenaciously.  We  had  all  ages  in  the 
school,  grown  men  and  women  and  little 
children.  The  young  soon  learn  to  drop 
some  of  their  superstitions  and  ask  eagerly 
after  better  things,  but  of  course  the  older 
people  are  harder  to  reach. 


WHAT  ALASKAN  BOYS  CAN  DO, 

In  that  land  where  toy-shops  are  un¬ 
known,  it  is  well  for  the  Alaskan  boy  that  | 
he  has  the  ingenuity  to  manufacture  his 
own  playthings.  From  his  earliest  child¬ 
hood  he  shows  remarkable  skill  in  the  use 
of  his  hands,  and  toy  canoes,  paddles,  and 
hooks  for  catching  halibut  and  other  fish 
are  the  results  of  his  first  mechanical 
efforts.  His  little  boats  are  made  very 
true  to  the  original  and  great  care  is 
taken  in  ornamenting  them. 

He  also  learns  to  make  tops,  bows, 
arrows,  air-guns,  and  almost  everything 
he  sees  about  him,  including  miniature 
oil  dishes,  platters,  plates,  and  little 
wooden  boxes  for  use  in  holding  the  oil 
and  berries.  All  these  articles  are  carved 
and  ornamented  with  his  “  coat-of-arms,” 
the  totem  of  his  tribe. 

As  he  grows  older  his  canoes  and 
paddles  are  larger  and  made  for  service. 
The  latter  are  very  pretty  and  painted 
and  carved  quite  artistically.  Some  of 
our  readers  know  of  the  young  silver¬ 
smith,  Rudolph,  of  the  Sitka  school,  and 
have  perhaps  seen  the  pretty  spoons 
which  he  has  taught  himself  to  make. 

Being  so  well  adapted  to  mechanical 
industry,  the  Alaskan  boys  make  great 
progress  in  the  branches  taught  in  our 
industrial  schools.  Those  of  the  larger 
boys  who  are  far  enough  advanced  to 
read  intelligently  in  the  second  reader 
are  learning  a  trade,  being  in  school  half 
a  day  and  at  work  the  other  half. 

They  are  very  glad  to  avail  themselves 
of  their  opportunities,  and  one  little  fel¬ 
low,  not  yet  six  years  old,  is  so  ambitious 
to  become  a  “white  man  ”  that  he  goes 
to  the  public  school  half  a  mile  away  be¬ 
cause  he  is  too  young  to  enter  the  board¬ 
ing  department  of  our  school  at  Sitka, 
where  his  father  and  mother  were  edu¬ 
cated.  E.  D.  M. 


ITEMS, 

At  Juneau  nineteen  of  the  children  were 
sick  at  one  time  with  the  grippe,  but  the 
teacher  wrote,  “they  were  very  bright 
and  good-natured  through  it.”  The 
inside  of  the  new  Home  was  painted  by 
some  of  the  fifteen-year  old  boys. 

Our  Sitka  boys  are  fine  fishermen  and 
hunters.  They  came  in  from  one  hunt 
with  sixty-six  deer. 

“What  impressed  me  most,”  said  a 
visitor  to  Sitka,  “  was  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  native  teacher,  her  face  beam¬ 
ing  with  joy  and  love,  and  the  bent,  worn, 
heathen  women,  their  faces  disfigured 
with  lamp-black  and  fish-oil  and  made 
hideous  by  labrets  ;  and  to  think  a  few 
years  ago  she  was  a  heathen  child  at  that 
wretched  place,  Fort  Wrangel  !” 

Sailors  have  taught  the  Alaskans  to 
make  a  horrible  liquor  out  of  molasses 
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Austin  hall,  boys. 


Kelly  hall,  girls. 


Church. 


Museum. 

industrial  building 


Parsonage. 


Shepard  industrial  building.  Model 
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and  flour,  boiled  in  fusel-oil  cans.  It  n'ne-  We  have  had  to  forbid  their  play- 
drives  them  crazy  and  often  paralyzes  on  ^ie  beach,  for  there  is  no  big  store 


Hospital. 

homes. 


Mountain  of  the  Cross. 


them. 


What  do  you  think  the  Eskimo  babies 
play  with?  Icicles.  They  make  neck¬ 
laces  and  ear-rings  out  of  them  and  play 
games  u'ith  little  balls  of  ice,  as  we  do 
with  marbles. 


Two  Alaskan  dainties— berries  in  fish- 
oil,  and  deer  fat  beaten  to  a  paste  that 
looks  like  ice-cream. 


There  is  no  death  the  Alaskan  fears 
like  drowning.  He  believes  the  soul 
must  wander  for  ages,  always  shivering 


at  hand  full  of  clothes  for  small  boys,  and 
there  is  no  big  purse  to  buy  them  if  there 
were.  So,  when  the  boys  come  in  from  a 
“jolly  good  time,”  all  soaked  through, 
muddy,  and  coats  and  trousers  torn,  they 
have  to  be  sent  to  bed,  while  their  clothes 
go  first  to  the  laundry  and  then  to  the 
mending  room,  before  they  can  appear  in 
public  again. 

One  morning,  just  before  school  time,  I 
heard  a  great  commotion  down  on  the 
beach,  and  guessing  who  I  should  find 
there  I  hurried  down.  Sure  enough, 


woman,  and  child  wants  to  be  “  Boston.” 

Willie  came  trotting  along  as  fast  as  his 
short,  fat  little  legs  would  carry  him, 
drawing  his  gunboat.  But  Healey  could 
not  wait. 

“You  too  slow,  you  Willie  Jones,” 
and  down  he  sprang  into  the  water, 
shoes,  stockings,  and  all,  and  brought  up 
the  English  gunboat  with  a  great  whirl  in 
close  range  of  his  own  guns,  while  Willie 
slipped  his  cold,  wet,  little  brown  hand 
into  mine,  whimpering,  “Me  no  like  be 
King  George  man.  Healey  he  make  me 
every  time,  ’cause  I  little.” 

The  battle  was  a  short  one.  A  broad- 


with  cold.  Only  the  bodies  of  slaves  and  there  were  the  whole  ten,  with  two  gun-  side  of  four  or  five  crackers  from  Healey's 


witches  are  thrown  into  the  sea. 
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HEALEY  is  a  bright  little  Eskimo  boy 
in  our  Sitka  school.  He  was  brought 
down  from  the  north  on  the  revenue 
cutter  by  Dr.  Jackson,  and  was  named  for 
the  commander,  with  whom  he  is  a  great 
pet.  He  is  about  ten  years  old,  large  of 
his  age  (there  isn’t  a  small  thing  in  Alaska, 
except  some  of  our  missionaries),  and  very 
quick  in  everything.  He  learned  to  speak 
English  in  the  six-weeks’  voyage  down  to 
Sitka.  Do  you  think  you  could  learn  Ger¬ 
man  or  French  in  that  time  ? 

Healey  is  a  mischievous  rogue  and  the 
leader  of  the  band  of  “  little  fellows,”  as 
we  call  the  ten  youngest  boys  in  the 
x  school,  their  ages  running  from  four  to 


boats  of  wood,  paper,  and  cotton,  all 
ready  for  a  grand  naval  battle.  The 
British  gunboat  “Albatross”  was  lying 
in  our  harbor  then,  and  one  of  our 
American  navy,  the  “Alaska.”  It  was 


ship  blazed  into  the  paper  hull ;  a  second 
discharge  flashed  from  the  other  side,  and 
the  poor  “Albatross”  sank,  a  “burning 
wreck,”  amid  the  wild  cheers  of  the  boys. 
Healey  turned  to  the  meek  little  “King 


about  the  seal  fisheries. 

As  soon  as  the  boys  spied  me  they  all 
cried,  “  O  teacher  !  don’t  put  us  to  bed 
now.  Please  don’t.  Must  have  battles.  ” 
And  Healey  shouted  to  four-year-old 


think  you  go  up  into  Behring  Sea,  steal 
our  seals,  hey  ?  Guess  you  not  go  much 
nozu /” 

But  after  the  victory  I  thought  it  time  to 
bring  the  young  warriors  to  repentance.  I 


Willie,  “Come,  you  King  George  cap- knew  Healey  was  the  ring-leader,  so  I 
tain,  bring  up  your  gunboat !”  said, 

In  Alaska  all  the  English  are  “King  “Healey,  did  you  bring  all  the  boys 
George  men,”  just  as  all  Americans,  no  down  here?” 

matter  from  what  Statp  ar <=■  “  “  Yes,  ma’am  ;  I  bring ’em  down.” 

men.’  It  is  the  greatest  disgrace  to  be  “And  you  knew  it  was  forbidden?” 
called  a  “  Russian  ”  and  the  next  greatest  “  Yes,  ma’am  ;  I  know  you  tell  us  like 

a  “King  George  man.”  Every  man,  that.  I  was  been  gre^t  sinner,  teacher.” 


just  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  excitement  George  captain  ”  with  a  sarcastic  “You 
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“Ah,  Healey  !  I’m  afraid  you  forgot  to 
pray  this  morning.  You  didn't  ask  Jesus, 

1  Lead  us  not  into  temptation.’  ” 

“Yes,  ma’am.  I  pray.  I  say,  ‘God 
bless  all  the  big  boys  and  make  ’em  good, 
and  God  bless  all  the  big  girls  and  make 
’em  good,  and  God  bless  all  the  little 
boys—’  ”  and  I  think  he  would  have  gone 
on  through  the  whole  mission  if  I  had  not 
interrupted  the  list. 

“  But,  Healey,  you  could  not  have 
prayed  the  right  way.  You  must 

1  First  pray, 

Then  obey.’ 
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You  forgot  that,  didn’t  you?’’ 

“  Yes,  ma’am.  I  pray,  then  the  debbil 
he  come  along,  and  he  say,  '  You,  Healey, 
you  go  down  on  the  beach  and  play,  and  he 
make  me  go.  I  justwant  to  go  aw  ful  bad. 

Ah,  there  was  the  secret.  The  real 
prayer  was  not  the  spoken  words,  but 
the  “  want  to  go  awful  bad.  Can  you 
remember  saying  just  such  prayers  and 
then  doing  wrong  ? 


Alaska  covers  a  large  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  its  area  being  7,500,000  square 
miles.  The  climate  varies  from  the 
mild,  even  temperature  of  the  south 
coast  to  the  icy  regions  on  the  north. 
Nearly  all  denominations  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  missionary  work,  and, 
fortunately,  are  divided  at  nearly  equal 
distances  over  this  vast  expanse  of 
territory.  As  in  all  other  missionary 
countries,  however,  many  more  mission 
stations  are  needed. 


ihe  inhabitants,  though  honest  and 
industrious,  are  savages,  living  in  all 
the  darkness  of  past  ages.  If  they 
have  any  religion,  it  is  one  that  does 
them  no  good.  As  in  all  other  unciv¬ 
ilized  countries,  girls  are  considered  of 
little  account,  and  it  is  not  uncommon, 
when  the  children  become  too  plentiful 
in  the  home,  to  see  the  father  casting  the 
girls  out  to  starve  or  leaving  them  to 
the  tender  mercies  of  wild  beasts.  Wife 
murder  is  common.  Any  attempt  to 
remonstrate  with  the  husband  is  met 
with  the  reply,  “  Why,  I  bought  her  ;  I 
paid  for  her  !  ”  Witchcraft  is  believed 
in.  During  the  prevalence  of  la  grippe 
a  couple  of  years  ago  hundreds  of 
human  beings  were  torn  from  limb  to 
limb  simply  because  it  was  thought 
that  they  had  brought  the  Evil  Spirit. 
Had  we  some  powerful  telescope 
through  which  we  could  look  and  see 
Alaska,  we  could  doubtless  see  some 
stalwart  son  leading  his  gray-haired 
aged  mother  out  in  the  darkness,  there 
to  plunge  the  fatal  dagger  in  her  breast. 
Respect  for  old  age  is  nil.  The  more 
we  consider  and  ponder  on  these  mat¬ 
ters,  however,  the  more  natural  they  be¬ 
come  to  us.  What  should  we  expect 
from  people  whose  whole  aims  and 
ambitions  are  included  in  this  short 
earthly  life ;  to  whom  the  grave  is 
the  great  finale  of  existence  ?  A  story 
may  illustrate  the  utter  matter-of-fact 
way  in  which  death  is  regarded.  At 
one  of  the  stations  at  which  a  U.  S. 
revenue  cutter  stopped,  a  trader  board¬ 
ed  the  vessel.  The  captain  knew 
him  well,  having  been  accustomed  to 
meet  him  and  another  trader  at  this 
station  on  every  voyage.  Missing  his 
partner,  he  said  to  the  trader,  “  Why, 
where’s  Bill  ?”  “  Oh,  Bill’s  dead  !” 

“  Dead  ?  Why,  when  did  he  die  ? 
What  did  he  die  of?”  “  I  shot  him  !” 
“  Shot  him  ?  Why,  what  did  you  shoot 
him  for?”  ‘‘Oh,  Bill  was  sick,  and  he 
sent  over  his  little  boy  for  me  and  told 
me  to  bring  my  gun.  I  went,  and  Bill 
wanted  me  to  shoot  him.  I  didn’t  want 
to  do  it,  and  asked  him  if  he  didn’t 
think  he  was  going  to  get  better ;  but 
he  said  no  and  insisted,  so  I  told  him  if 


he  wasn’t  better  in  ten  days  to  send  for 
me  and  I  would  come  over.  sent 
for  me,  so  I  shot  him.  Poor  Bill !  He 
was  a  good  friend  of  mine.”  As  Rev. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  said  :  “  The 
United  States  government  is  doing  all 
it  can,  by  establishing  schools,  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  civilize  the  people,  but  the 
work  is  so  vast  that  nothing  of  any  im¬ 
portance  will  be  done  until  the  Church 
realizes  her  duty  and  sends  out  the 
missionaries  of  the  Cross  to  preach  the 
Gospel  telling  of  the  love  and  peace  of 
God.” 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  brighter  side.  ' 
The  people  who  hear  the  Word  receive 
it  gladly.  All  of  the  mission  stations 
have  schools  connected  with  them,  and 
the  children  of  Alaska  are  being  edu¬ 
cated  and  civilized  and  so  are  exerting 
an  influence  over  the  home  life.  When 
the  Gospel  is  received  into  the  hearts, 
the  people  are  anxious  to  tell  their 
friends  and  neighbors  the  glad  news. 
An  old  man,  hearing  a  missionary 
preach  one  day,  came  at  the  close  of 
the  service  and  asked  several  questions. 
The  light,  seemed  to  shine  into  his 
darkened  soul,  and  he  said :  “  Often 
have  I  sat  in  my  boat  at  night  and  seen 
the  stars  and  sea  and  sky,  and  won¬ 
dered  who  made  them — who  made  me. 

I  am  so  glad  to  know  I  have  a  living 
Creator.”  And  from  that  time  forth, 
into  whatsoever  village  he  entered,  when 
the  people  gathered  around  him  to  hear 
the  news,  he  told  them  the  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  news  of  the  kingdom  above.  A 
lately-arrived  missionary  settled  in  one 
of  the  towns.  The  chief  man  came  to 
him,  and  said  :  “  I  hear  you  have  a 
letter  from  the  Great  Spirit  ?  ”  “  Yes.” 

“  Well,  aren’t  you  going  to  read  it  to 
us?”  “  Yes,  as  soon  as  I  learn  your 
language  sufficiently.  I  came  a  big 
distance  just  to  read  that  letter  to  you.” 

“  Does  the  Great  Spirit  say  anything 
about  me  in  that  letter?”  “Yes,, 

plenty  ;  and  about  all  your  people.  I’ll  . 
read  it  to  you.”  When  the  appointed 
day  arrived  all  the  village  turned  out  to 
listen  to  the  Word  of  God  ;  deputations 
arrived  from  other  villages,  requesting 
the  presence  of  the  missionary  and  his 
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letter.  When  he  arrived  bells  were  1 
rung,  cannons  fired,  flags  raised — all  in 
honor  of  the  Word  of  God. 

The  call,  with  ever-increasing  volume, 
is  corning  from  the  thousands  dying  in 
this  portion  of  our  own  great  land : 

“  Come  over  into  Macedonia  and  help 
us.”  Perhaps  all  of  us  cannot  go  as 
missionaries  ; — but  we  can  help  those 
who  do.  The  need  is  urgent — the  call 
strong. 


field. 1 


C  D  CXl  <-  t  /  UaajlI  9i/ 

How  a  L.:wly  Became  a/Missioiiary.  ' 

Rev.  S.  K.  Ferguson  of  Iowa  writes:  I  pre¬ 
sented  a  work  entitled,  “Among  the  Alaskans,” 
to  a  Christian  woman.  She  loanded  it  to  a 
lady  residing  in  Burlington,  Iowa,  who  be¬ 
came  deeply  interested  in  it.  The  more  she 
read  the  deeper  became  her  conviction  that 
she  should  do  something  for  that  benighted 
people.  After  mature  deliberation  and  con¬ 
sultation  wjth  her  pastor,  she  resolved  to  de¬ 
vote  herself  to  the  work  of  a  missionary  among 
the  Alaskans.  She  sought  and  obtained  a 
commission  from  our  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  and  is  now  laboring  as  a  missionary  in 
that  country.  I  write  this  simply  to  let  you 
know  of  the  good  which  is  being  done  by  the 
literature  of  our  Board  so  generously  granted 
for  distribution. 


ME  niSSIONS 


Field  Notes 

Mrs.  John  McFarland,  widowed  last  winter  at 
her  lonely  post,  Hoonah,  Alaska,  says:  “Through 
God’s  sustaining  grace  I  have  come  through  the 
coldest  weather  and  the  hardest  trial  in  all  my 
Alaska  experience.  Surely  we  have  been  brought 
to  the  dust  in  this  work;  but  the  Lord  always  pre¬ 
pares  the  back  for  the  burden  and  I  have  been  able 
to  conduct  every  service  including  Sabbath  school 
and  Wednesday  prayer  meeting  since  December 
tenth.  One  Sabbath  we  counted  three  hundred 
and  fifty  present  at  morning  service.  So  many  are 
desiring  to  come  out  on  the  Lord’s  side  and  cannot 
understand  why  I  can’t  baptize  them. 

I  was  thinking  how  to  reach  one  man  who  had 
absented  himself  from  our  services  altogether.  The 
Lord  reached  him  through  a  dream.  Some  time 
ago  he  lost  a  friend  whom  we  think  was  a.~"  Christ¬ 
ian.  This  friend  inquired  why  he  did  not  go  to 
church,  told  him  that  he  was  not  doing  right,  that 
he  would  lose  his  soul,  that  he  must  go  to  church 
the  next  Sabbath  and  tell  all  the  people  to  be  there 
for  I  was  to  have  a  message  for  them.  Last  Sab¬ 
bath  I  took  for  my  text  ‘The  door  was  shut.’  I  was 
surprised  to  see  every  seat  full  but  did  not  learn 
until  afternoon  what  had  caused  the  big  turnout. 
I  have  conducted  five  funerals,  visited  the  sick, 
dispensed  medicine,  besides  school  work.” 

No  53  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  H.  E.  B. 


slijh  andyrecfxgnizing  our  o*dy  refuge  as  a  nation 

We  areCglad  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
for  a  similar  gathering  next  yeaO^/y 

Another  hopeful  outlook  appeal's  in  that 
education  in  Christian  patriotism  which  is 
made  prominent  in  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  schools  among  our  exceptional 
populations  which  are  sustained  by  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  These  children  of  many  hues  form  an 
army  numbering  more  than  eight  thousand, 
could  they  come  into  line  for  review.  They 
are  receiving  Christian  and  industrial  education 
and  a  thorough  training  in  loyalty,  under  the 
folds  ot  the  Stars  and  Stripes  which  grace  every 
school. 

A  teacher  in  Utah  writes  that  one  plan 
adopted  for  cultivating  love  for  country  is  to 
give  the  children  entertainments  consisting  en¬ 
tirely  of  patriotic  selections. 

The  flag  raising  on  Washington’s  Birthday 
and  on  the  Fourth  of  July  is  a  great  event. 

At  the  Sitka  training  school,  Alaska,  the 
patriotic  drill  is  a  feature  of  the  curriculum. 
Each  boy  and  girl  has  a  United  States  flag  and 
is  allowed  to  represent  different  States.  These 
go  through  certain  evolutions  with  flag  wav- 
ings.  recitations  and  songs  which  are  very  in¬ 
spiring.  Some  boys  were  very  indignant  when 
asked  to  work  on  Washington’s  birthday  from 
patriotic  motives — inferentially  (?)  It  is  their 
joy  and  pride  to  style  themselves  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Rudolph  Walton,  a  graduate  of 
the  school  and  a  skillful  native  worker  in  silver, 
has  been  appointed  a  policeman  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Through  the  proceeds  of  his  industry 
he  has  built  a  cottage  home  near  the  mission 
and  has  paid  all  indebtedness  thereon  with  fifty 
dollars.  He  wants  to  petition  Congress  for  the 
privilege  of  citizenship,  that  he  may  lay  claim 
to  land  on  which  his  father  had  built  a  house, 
but  which  property  he  cannot  now  secure.  The 
raising  of  the  stars  and  stripes  over  the  mission 
building  makes  Sunday  a  marked  day.  It  is  a 
sign  to  the  natives  who  are  out  on  the  islands 
and  have  no  means  of  computing  time  that  it 
is  the  Lord’s  day  and  that  they  must  come  into 
service. 

The  Sitka  boys  have,  through  the  liberality 
of  a  friend,  a  brass  band,  with  which  they  sere¬ 
nade  tourists,  and  their  services  are  required  in 
the  town  to  aid  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations 
with  patriotic  music.  A  lady  visiting  Sitka 
writes:  “Every  loyal  American  heart  throbs  at 
the  sight  of  the  flying  stars  and  stripes  and  the 
blue  naval  uniform  of  our  Jack  Tars,  of  whom 
the  town  is  full.  We  notice  other  uniforms, 
very  plain  and  neat,  and  soon  learn  that  the 
wearers  are  Indian  boys  from  our  school  de¬ 
tailed  to  escort  all  who  wish  over  the  town  and 
out  to  the  school.  We  g'adly  follow  a  bright, 
handsome  boy  through  the  neat  street  with  the 
quaint,  low-roofed  white  houses  along  the  beach 
road  and  soon  see  the  flag  floating  from  the 
roof  of  the  school.  The  effort  made  to  train 
these  boys,  not  only  into  pure,  good  living  and 
into  Christian  life  and  practice,  but  to  make 
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them  intelligent,  loyal  American  citizens,  is 
most  commendable.”  Brought  into  loyalty  to 
iThrist,  to  duty  and  to  civil  authority,  what  a 

noble  army  shall  wheel  into  line  from  the  In¬ 
dian,  Mexican,  Mormon  and  Mountain  White 
Schools.  Shall  any  be  relegated  to  heathenism 
for  want  of  money  to  prosecute  the  work? 

H.  E.  B. 

No.  Fifth  Avenue. 


CHOIR  MUSIC  NEEDED. 

The  choir  of  a  native  church  in  Alaska  asks 
for  six  copies  each  of  the  following:  “The 
Canadian  Anthem  Book,”  “Palmer’s  Book  of 
[Anthems,”  '‘Excell’s  Anthems  for  the  Choir.”  If 
any  church  has  such  second  hand  books  and  is 
willing  to  send  them  to  this  needy  field  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  53  Fifth  avenue,  New  York,  will  be  glad 
to  furnish  the  needed  directions,  requesting  also 
that  these  friends  notify  us  when  the  package 
is  shipped, 
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Painp  the  Witch  flurderer’s  Head 

( byw.  w.  warms 

As  l/it  down  to  write  this  there  is' great  excit. 
inent  among  the  villagers  over  the  arrest  < 
Scundoo  or^KaKeep’asMrs.  Williams  calls  hii 

Wife‘”  About  three  month 
ago,  Scundoo  accused  Jess  Uck,  a  Klockwan  womai 
or  bewitching  another  Klockwan  woman;  and  in  ac 
cordauce  with  Klinget  custom,  Jees  Uck  was  tie. 

eWpn  h  With,h6r  h6ad  bent  back>  and  8tarve. 
eleven  days,  and  whipped  with  “Devil’s  Club  ”  ; 

rush-like  stick  which  is  covered  with  thorm 

somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  cactus,  beside, 

bemg  abused  in.  other  ways.  On  the  eleventh  daj 

sue  died.  A  terrible  snow-storm  was  raging  whei 

I  first  learned  of  her  being  tied,  and  Klockwan  is 

'r  y  “lles  lTOm  us-  We  bave  no  white  officers 
nearer  than  Juneau,  ninety  miles  away,  so  I  was 
helplesss  at  that  time.  Before  I  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  send  word  to  Juneau  after  an  officer,  the 

ien  *  1  tben  set  t0  WOrk  t0  have  Scundoo 
arrested  and  tried  for  murder. 

I  wrote  to  the  Commission  and  the  Assistant 
Prosecuting  Attorney  at  Juneau  and  the  Governor 
at  Sitka,  but  all  the  satisfaction  I  could  get  was 
that  Congress  had  appropriated  no  money,  and  so 
they  could  not  send  a  marshal  up  here  even  to 
catch  a  murderer;  so  I  would  have  to  wait  until 
the  Governor  came  up  with  the  Pinta,  the  U  S 
gun- boat.  The  gun-boat  started  at  once  and  got  a 
little  way  and  her  machinery  broke  down,  so  they 
had  to  return  to  Sitka  for  repairs.  Then  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  went  down  to  Washington,  and  Scundoo 
growing  bold  over  the  delay,  had  a  little  boy  tied 
up  at  Di  Ya  for  bewitching  some  one.  One  week 
ago  today  news  of  this  fresh  outrage  came  to  me 

and  a  small  steamer  happening  up  Sunday,  I  sent 

word  down  to  Juneau  and  asked  that  an  officer  be 
sent  at  once  to  arrest  Scundoo.  Thursday  night 
the  little  steamer  went  up  again,  and  the  marshal 


found  the  tent  ana  waixea  in,  ana  round  Mr. 
Scundoo  fast  asleep.  At  first  he  refused  to  accom¬ 
pany  the  marshal;  but  they  found  their  own  way 
to  persuade  him  to  change  his  mind,  and  amid  the 
greatest  uproar,  Scundoo  was  forced  to  leave  his 
young  twelve  year  old  wife,  and  go  aboard  the 
steamer,  which  after  allowing  the  marshal  a  little 
time  to  search  for  the  boy,  whom  he  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  finding,  came  to  the  mission.  So  far, 
everything  has  turned  out  well  in  securing  wit¬ 
nesses,  and  we  await  the  final  issue  with  interest. 

Scundoo  is  an  old  man,  and  the  children  tell  us 
that  he  “has  killed  many,  very  many  men  and 
women  aDd  little  children  too;”  “he  killed  very 
many  slaves”  of  course,  years  ago.  When  first  ar¬ 
rested,  the  old  man  decided  to  starve  himself  for 
eight  days;  but  I  am  told  that  after  missing  his 
breakfast,  he  ate  a  hearty  dinner  with  apparent 
satisfaction. 

The  old  woman,  the  next  to  his  last  wife,  came 
up  here  on  the  run  as  soon  as  she  learned  of 
Scundoo’s  arrest,  and  began  scolding  at  a  dreadful 
rate,  until  Mrs.  Warne  had  to  send  her  away.  Soon, 
however,  she  came  back  to  bid  Susie,  her  little 
girl,  goodbye,  saying  she  was  going  to  Juneau  with 
the  “Doctor”  to  help  him  out  of  jail.  And  yet,  but 
a  little  over  a  year  ago,  this  same  woman  staked 
the  “Doctor,”  and  tried,  and  nearly  succeeded  in 
killing  him.  He  whips  her;  once  threw  her  in  the 
fire,  and  every  once  in  a  while,  drives  her  out  in 
the  snow  or  the  sunshine,  as  the  case  may  be;  then 
in  a  few  months,  she  will  coax  him  to  take  her 
back. 

This  is  the  fifth  time  in  six  months  that  this 
old  man  has  accused  some  one  of  bewitching  some 
other  person,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  he  is 
responsible  for  the  murdei  of  one  of  my  school-boys 
last  winter,  for  supposed  witchcraft. 

Certainly  he  is  a  hard  citizen,  and  he  seems  to 
hold  all  the  people  in  deadly  fear  of  him.  I  hope 
his  hair  will  be  cut  short  and  bis  head  painted 
red,  which  is  the  worst  calamity  that  can  befall  a 
native  doctor.  That  would  be  far  worse  disgrace 
in  Klinget  eyes,  then  to  swing  on  the  gallows, 
which  is  the  end  probably  in  store  for  him, 

Juneau,  Alaska. 
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To  the  Superintendents  of  Presbyterian 
Sunday  Schools. 

Dear  Friends:  —Again  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  gives  its  endorsement 
of  the  educational  work  of  Home  Missions,  and 
commends  it  to  your  consideration  in  the  following 
resolution,  passed  at  its  last  meeting,  held  at  Sara¬ 
toga,  May,  1894: 

“ Resolved ,  That  the  Assembly  recognize  the 
ever-increasing  usefulness  and  efficiency  of  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee,  particularly  in 
advancing  Home  Missionary  interests  among  the 


I  several  weeks  previous  to  the  collection,  to  be  re-  j 

turned  at  the  time  designated  with  their  accumu¬ 
lated  offerings. 

If  the  time  suggested — the  Sunday  preceding 
Thanksgiving — is  not  an  opportune  day  for  your 
school  to  observe,  will  you  not  arrange  a  convenient 
one,  and  thereby  secure  a  contribution  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  ?  The  money  will  be  credited  to  your  school  in 
the  annual  report  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
and  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Home 
Presbyterial  Society,  through  the  Home  Mission 
Society  of  your  church,  or  direct,  if  preferred,  to 
Miss  S.  F.  Lincoln,  treasurer,  Woman’s  Executive 


children  and  the  youth  of  our  church,  and  that  n  r  tt  nr  •  ,  .  ,, 

the  Assembly  recommend  that  both  the  Young  onim*  ee  0  omo  r-sions,  o 3  Fifth  Ave.,  New 

People’s  societies  and  the  Sabbath  schools  make  *  01  ^  ^Ty. 


an  annual  contribution  to  the  educational  work  of 
the  Board;  the  Sabbath  schools  on  the  Sabbath 
preceding  Thanksgiving  Day.” 

The  cordial  response  made  by  many  of  you  here¬ 


tofore  in  the  recognition  of  this  day  encourages  us 


to  believe  that  others  with  you  will  this  year  be 
glad  to  have  their  Sunday  schools  avail  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  thus  offered  to  enlarge  the  scope 
of  their  missionary  effort.  The  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  is  the  only  channel  in  the  church 
through  which  this  educational  work  can  be  carried 
forward,  and  unless  it  is  supported  the  work  en¬ 
trusted  to  it  must  fail.  The  purpose  of  its  organi¬ 
zation  is  specific;  namely,  the  Christianizing  and 
educating  of  the  youth  of  the  exceptional  popula¬ 
tions.  A  vast  army  of  these  are  found  among  the 
Alaskans,  Mexicans,  Mormons,  and  Mountain  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  South.  The  emissaries  of  evil  by  which 


The  extent  of  this  work  is  limited  only  by  the 
resources  available  for  its  enlargement.  As  they 
increase,  so  does  the  work  correspondingly,  and  we 
trust  that  we  may  not  be  disappointed  in  our  desire 


to  count  you  among  our  co-laborers,  who  are  so 
earnestly  seeking  the  advancement  of  our  Master’s 
cause. 

Fours  in  his  service, 
Elizabeth  M.  Wisharb, 
Secretary  YoungPeople’s  Department  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions,  53  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York, 


ing  used  for  their  rescue. 


X 


Sketch  of  the  Hydah  Mission. 

On  the  southern  part  of  Prince  of  Wales  island, 
one  of  the  many  islands  bordering  the  south  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  Alaska,  lives  the  native  tribe  of  the 
iroaas  in  ^  They  are  degcribed  ag  a  large,  well  formed 

hp  ouiok:  I  J  **  ,  . 
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they  are  surrounded  are  making  rapid  inroads  in 

1  their  lives;  to  counteract  these  we  must  be  quick  i  «  ,  ,  -  ...  -u*  ..  tlmn 

’  .  ,  ,  1  ,  and  handsome  race,  with  lighter  complexion  tnan 

to  use  every  occasion  to  enlarge  the  means  now  be-  Theil.  barbarity  in  war  gained 


the  other  tribes. 

<  for  them  the  appellation  of  the  “  Bulldogs  ”  of  the 
The  object  now  presented  is  the  support  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  they  stand  among  the  other 
school  at  Howcan,  Alaska,  and  unless  designated  tribeS  the  recognized  victors  of  battles,  which  were 
for  other  objects,  all  money  received  from  Sunday  at  one  time  frequent,  but  happily  began  to  dis- 
schools  this  year  will  be  applied  to  it.  The  ac-  appear  when  civilization  commenced  its  work  of 
companying  sketch  may  interest  you  in  the  mission  reformation.  That  the  commercial  interests  of  an 
established  for  the  Hydahs,  one  of  the  strong.  uncivilized  and  unChristian  community  are  en- 
sturdy  races  of  that  country,  who  inhabit  one  por-  banced  by  the  advent  of  missionaries,  who  teach 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  island.  The  program,  by  precept  and  example  the  principles  of  honesty 
which  is  here  printed,  will  be  furnished  gratuitous-  and  integrity,  is  strikingly  shown  among  them. 


ly  in  any  quantity  desired  for  supplying  Sunday 
Schools  on  application  to  the  office  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee.  The  program  is  arranged 
attractively  in  convenient  form,  with  hymns  in 

full,  and  will  require  no  preparation  in  advance, 
but  is  ready  for  use.  (The  sketches  of  Howcan 

and  Chilcat  George  will  be  mailed  to  each  superin¬ 
tendent.) 

To  facilitate  the  collection  we  have  mite  safes, 
also  envelopes  given  free  in  any  quantity  desired, 
sent  upon  application,  which  can  be  distributed 


Before  the  influences  of  Christianity  began  to  per¬ 
meate  the  village,  English  and  American  ships  were 
seized  and  robbed.  At  one  time  the  captain  and 
crew  of  a  vessel  were  held  as  prisoners  until  lan- 
somed  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Fur  Company. 

Their  villages  are  noted  for  the  large  number  of 
totempoles,  representing  the  tribal  genealogy,  and 
are  often  seen  standing  at  either  side  of  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  house,  one  pole  heralding  the  hus¬ 
band’s  ancestry  and  the  other  the  wife  s.  The} 
sometimes  used  as  the  sepulchre  for  the  ashes 


U  i 


are 


Alaska. 


of  dead  chiefs  who  have  been  cremated  after  death. 
Again  they  are  made  to  serve  as  an  entrance  to  the 
house  by  making  an  oval  opening  through  one  of 
the  large  poles.  They  vary  in  size  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  to  sixty  feet  in 
height.  One  who  has  visited  their  houses  describes 
one  of  the  homes  as  “  a  large,  low,  plank  building, 
from  forty  to  fifty  feet  square,  with  a  fireplace  in 
the  center  of  the  floor,  and  a  large  opening  in  the 
l-oof  for  the  escape  of  smoke.”  The  Ilydah  are 
skilled  in  carving,  their  ornaments  and  utensils  of 
bone  and  wood,  stone,  silver  and  gold  being 
famous. 

While  making  his  tour  of  inspection  along  the 
coast  in  18 1 7,  Dr.  Jackson  spent  some  time  on  this 
island.  The  natives  eagerly  asked  that  a  teacher 
might  be  sent  to  them.  A  mission  was  established 
in  1881,  with  Mr.  James  E.  Chapman  as  teacher,  at  j 
Howcan,  since  named  Jackson  by  the  missionaries  ! 
in  compliment  to  Dr.  Jackson,  who  has  so  vigor¬ 
ously  worked  for  the  redemption  of  the  Alaskans. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Gould  was  sent  as  a  missionary  the 
following  year.  He  found  a  chief  ready  to  open  a 
large  house  for  church  and  school  purposes. 

In  the  beginning  everybody  attended,  as  the 
Alaskans,  with  no  record  of  ages,  are  slow  to 
understand  why  the  older  men  and  women  are  not 
able  to  learn  as  rapidly  as  the  children.  Fascinated 
by  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  the  missionaries 
they  were  eager  to  be  like  them.  It  is  not  an  un¬ 
usual  sight,  odd  as  it  may  seem  to  us,  to  see  a  little 
one  strapped  to  a  board,  in  its  mother’s  arms,  or 
lying  on  the  floor  in  a  blanket,  while  the  mother 
is  reciting  her  lesson. 

The  first  two  years  were  full  of  frontier  ex¬ 
periences,  for  the  missionaries  who  were  dis¬ 
appointed  in  procuring  lumber  for  building  pur¬ 
poses,  but  with  true  pioneer  ingenuity  they  went 
to  the  forests,  felled  trees  and  constructed  with 
poles,  shakes  and  puncheons,  buildings  for  the 
church  and  school,  also  a  dwelling. 

In  the  antumn  of  188G  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland, 
that  brave  hearted  woman,  who  was  the  first  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Alaska,  and  courageously  began  the  first 
work  alone  at  Fort  Wrangel,  went  to  Jackson  to 
establish  a  “Home  for  boys  and  girls.”  No  time 


was  lost  in  again  bringing  into  play  the  acquired 
skill  of  the  carpenter,  and  necessary  buildings  were 
soon  made  ready  for  this  new  department.  A  dis¬ 
astrous  fire  three  years  later  robbed  the  mission  of 
this  much  needed  home.  The  thirty  girls  from  it 
were  sheltered  in  the  carpenter  shop,  which  for  two 
years  shielded  them.  With  accustomed  rapidity 

the  ministerial  mechanic  was  again  busily  engaged  j 
at  the  trade  the  Master  honored  by  following  him¬ 
self.  The  fast  approaching  Alaskan  winter  hurried 
the  workers  on  lest  the  faithful  pastor  and  his 
family  might  be  found  unprovided  for  it.  The 
Home  was  again  rebuilt-,  but  sore  was  the  disap¬ 
pointment  when  it  became  evident  that  for  lack  of 
sufficient  funds  to  maintain  it  admission  must  be 
denied  the  boys.  A  promising  class  of  girls  was 
rapidly  developing  into  womanhood,  but  still  the 
work  was  only  half  done.  Generous  friends  soon 
came  forward  and  gave  money  for  the  enlargement 
of  the  work,  thereby  making  it  possible  to  admit 
the  neglected  boys.  Now  they  receive  with  these 
sisters  spiritual,  mental  and  industrial  training. 
The  tourists  who  throng  Alaska  in  summer,  carry¬ 
ing  cheer  and  help  to  other  mission  stations,  thereby 
breaking  the  monotony  and  giving  the  missionarier 
a  glimpse  of  the  outside  world,  never  startle  our 
faithful  coterie  at  Jackson.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
island  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  main 
coast  and  two  hundred  miles  from  the  direct 
steamer  course.  Once  or  twice  a  year  provisions 
are  sent  on  a  steamer,  but  all  other  communication 
is  made  by  means  of  native  canoes.  The  sight  of 
the  mail  carrier,  which  sends  a  thrill  throughout 
one’s  body  as  he  stands  with  outstretched  hand 
holding  the  long-looked-for  letter,  is  a  pleasure 
never  granted  Hydah  missionaries,  for  their  letters 
must  lay  over  at  Fort  Wrangel  to  await  the  native 
carrier  who  goes  for  them  by  canoe.  This  is  a 
trip  which  entails  spending  many  nights  on  land 
and  “beaching  the  boat,”  as  it  is  called.  Severe 
snow  and  hail  storms  are  often  encountered  which 
makes  letter  carrying  there  not  the  pleasurable 
task  letter  reading  is.  All  these  hardships  and  in¬ 
conveniences  which  the  missionaries  endure  are 
cheerfully  borne  for  the  privilege  of  telling  to  the 
people  about  them  “the  old,  old  story  of  Jesus  and 
his  love.”  The  joy  of  such  a  service  is  told  by 
Mr.  Gould  who  says:  “We  have  seen  some  put 
off  the  blanket  for  civilized  garb,  get  out  of  the 
herd  in  the  ‘lodge’  for  a  cottage  and  family  Chris¬ 
tian  home ;  break  away  from  the  chief’s  rule  and 
assert  American  individuality;  turn  from  the  tricks 
and  incantations  of  witches  and  ‘Shamans,’  and 
abandon  superstition  for  belief.  Debauchery  has 
at  Hydah  given  place  to  teetotalism.” 

The  changes  which  have  come  about  have  not 
been  the  result  of  any  rapid  progress  or  sudden 


overthrow  of  old  customs  and  habits.  The  power 
of  a  consistent  life  among  the  natives  has  shown 
them  the  result  of  accepting  the  gospel.  They 
have  watched  the  missionaries  ;  have  observed  their 
daily  lives  and  seen  wherein  they  could  be  like  them.  ^ 
A  marked  change  has  come  about  in  the  marriages, 
which  of  old  were  often  very  unsuitable.  A  young 
man  would  marry  a  woman  old  enough  to  be  his 
grandmother,  while  girls  would  take  husbands  of 
three  score  years,  these  being  questions  which  were 
settled  by  tribal  customs  ;  but  now  the  missionaries 
are  frequently  asked  to  give  advice  and  gradually 


matches  have  become  more  natural.  The  old  com- 
monal  houses  have  given  way  to  neat  cottages 
where  the  home  life  is  held  to  be  sacred.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  young  people  is  being  felt  among 
the  old,  who  have  been  hard  to  reach.  Now,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  coming  to  church  and  are  eager 
listeners.  One  old  chief  who  was  formerly  satis¬ 
fied  to  have  his  wife  and  children  go  to  school  and 
church  has  now  become  a  regular  attendant  at  the 
Sabbath  services  and  week  night  prayer  meeting, 
and  has  said  :  “  Every  day  a  little  more  light  is 
coming,  and  by  and  by  I  think  I  will  be  strong  to 
stand  up  and  let  my  people  know  my  heart.” 

Chief  Skult-kah,  who  so  willingly  gave  his  house 
for  the  use  of  the  mission  when  it  was  established, 
and  was  always  its  loyal  friend,  has  recently  died. 
He  was  among  the  first  to  be  baptized,  and  during 
his  lingering  illness  from  consumption  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  sincerity  of  the  profession  he  made. 

The  good  work  goes  on  encouragingly  at  this 
promising  point,  and  as  we  enlarge  the  contribu¬ 
tions,  proportionately  can  it  be  advanced.  The 
ready  co-operation  of  all  is  needed  that  the  pro¬ 
gress  may  not  be  retarded,  but  more  marked  in  the 
future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  fields  are 
“  already  white  to  the  harvest,”  and  shall  we  not 
thrust  the  sickle  in  and  gather  the  ripened  grain  ? 


- - 

Program. 


and  sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation7  for 
our  sins.”  '  /}- 

School. — “  And  not  for  ours  only,  but  also  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  world.” 

Come,  thou  almighty  King, 

Help  us  thy  name  to  sing. 

Help  us  to  praise  : 

Father  all  glorious, 

O’er  all  victorious, 

Come,  and  reign  over  us, 

Ancient  of  days  ! 

Leader. — “  And  he  said  unto  them,  Go  ye  into  all 

the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  crea¬ 
ture.” 

School. — “  Because  the  Lord  hath  anointed  me  to 
preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek  ;  he  hath 
sent  me  to  bind  up  the  broken  hearted,  to  pro¬ 
claim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the  opening 
of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound.” 

Leader. — “  To  give  light  to  them  that  sit  in  dark¬ 
ness,  and  in  the  shadow  of  death.” 

School. — “  Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came  not  to 
be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.” 

Leader. — “For  I  have  given  you  an  example  that 
ye  should  do  as  I  have  done  to  you.” 

School. — “  Whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of 

9  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.” 

Leader. — “  Neither  is  there  salvation  n  any  other, 
for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven 
given  among  men, whereby  we  must  be  saved.” 

School. — “  How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are 
the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  publisheth  peace,  that  bringeth  good  tid¬ 
ings  of  good,  that  publisheth  salvation  5  that 
saith  unto  Zion,  Thy  God  reigneth.” 

Come,  Thou  incarnate  Word, 

Gird  on  Thy  mighty  sword; 

Our  prayer  attend: 

Come,  and  Thy  people  bless, 

And  give  thy  Word  success, 

Spirit  of  holiness, 

On  us  descend. 


Hymn. 

RESPONSIVE  SCRIPTURE  SERVICE’ 

Leader. — “Behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Fath¬ 
er  hath  bestowed  upon  us  that  we  should  be 
called  the  sons  of  God.” 


f  School. — “And  this  is  his 
commandment,  That  we 
should  believe  on  the 
name  of  his  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  and  love  one 
another.” 

Leader. — “Beloved,  let  us 
love  one  another,  for 
love  is  of  God.” 


School. — “  In  this  was  mani 
fested  the  love  of  God 
toward  us,  because  that 
God  sent  his  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son  into  the  world, 
that  we  might  live  thro’ 
him.” 

Leader. — “  Herein  is  love, 
not  that  we  loved  God, 
but  that  he  loved  us, 


Leader.— “  Delight  thyself  aiso  in  the  Lord;  and 
he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine  heart. 

School.— “  Ask  of  me,  and  I  will  give  thee  the 
heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  and  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession.” 

Leader. — “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive.” 

School.— “  If  there  be  first  a  willing  mind,  it  is 
accepted  according  to  that  a  man  hath,  and 
not  according  to  that  he  hath  not.” 

Leader.— “  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give.” 

School. — “  Thou  shalt  give  unto  the  Lord  thy  God 
according  as  the  Lord  thy  God  hath  blessed 

thee.” 
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HYDAII  WAR  CANOE. 


ALASKAN  WOMEN  SELLING  SALMON  BERRIES. 


Leader. — “  The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things; 
and  by  liberal  things  shall  he  stand.” 

School. — “Thou  shalt  open  thy  hand  wide  unto 
thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  thy  needy  in 
thy  land.” 

Leader.  “  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believ- 
eth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have  ever¬ 
lasting  life.” 

School.  “  Thanks  be  unto  God  for  his  unspeak¬ 
able  gift.” 

To  the  great  One  in  Three, 

The  highest  praises  be, 

Hence  evermore  ! 

His  sov’reign  majesty 
May  we  in  glory  see, 

And  to  eternity 
Love  and  adore. 

Prayer. 

Ply  run. 

Reading,  “Chilcat  George.” 

HOME  MISSION  RESPONSIVE  SERVICE. 

Leader. — In  what  part  of  mission  work  are  we 
asked  to  centre  our  interests  to-day  ? 


School. — The  educational  work  of  Home  Missions. 

Leader. — By  whom  is  it  conducted  ? 

School. — The  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  of 
Home  Missions. 

Leader. — What  relation  does  the  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  bear  to  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  ? 

School. — It  is  a  department  of  the  Board,  working 
in  perfect  harmony  with  and  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Board,  by  whom  all  its  funds  are 
disbursed. 

Leader. — How  does  this  differ  from  the  work  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  ? 

School. — The  work  of  the  Board  is  evangelistic, 
namely,  the  support  of  preachers  of  the  gospel 
only,  while  the  work  of  the  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  is  to  establish  mission  day  and 
boarding  schools  among  the  exceptional  popu¬ 
lations;  schools  for  higher  education  where 
needed,  and  the  erection  of  chapel  school 
houses. 

Leader. — What  are  these  exceptional  classes  ? 

School. —  The  Alaskans,  Indians,  Mexicans,  Mor¬ 
mons  and  Mountain  people  of  the  South. 
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Leader. — Why  is  it  necessary  to  establish  the 
mission  schools  ? 

School. — They  are  established  in  destitute  places, 
and  where  the  facilities  for  an  education  offered 
by  the  government  and  public  school  systems 
are  wholly  inadequate  to  the  demand  and  the 
people  too  poor  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Leader. — Is  there  any  other  medium  for  carrying 
on  this  work  ? 

School. — No,  in  the  polity  of  the  church  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  is  the  only  or¬ 
ganization  through  which  it  can  be  done,  and 
if  we  neglect  to  support  it,  it  must  fail. 

Leader. — Why  should  we  be  specially  interested 


of  the  United  States. 

Leader. — Are  we  indebted  to  Alaska  commer¬ 
cially  ? 

School. — By  means  of  the  fur  trade  alone  the  en¬ 
tire  sum  paid  for  this  country  has  been  re' 
turned  to  the  government. 

Leader. — Who  was  the  first  American  minister  to 
visit  Alaska  in  the  interest  of  missions  ? 

School. — Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  who  for 
seventeen  years  has  labored  untiringly  in  the 
Christian  and  educational  work  in  that  c(  un- 
try.  /  V*  / 

Leader. — In  what  condition  did  he  find  the  natrv  es? 

School  — Living  in  ignorance  and  superstition. 


in  it  ? 

School. — It  means  reclaiming  the  youth  of  our 
land,  and  should  enlist  the  ready  co-operation 
of  the  young. 

Leader. — What  has  been  the  result  of  this  work  ? 

School. — Organized  in  1878,  it  has  enlarged  until 
there  are  now  123  day,  boarding,  industrial  and 
training  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  over 
8,000  pupils  under  the  care  of  368  Christian 
teachers. 

Leader. — By  whose  authority  is  this  day  desig¬ 
nated  ? 

School. — The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church. 

Leader. — What  significance  is  there  in  it  coming 
as  it  does  near  the  day  of  our  national  Thanks¬ 
giving  ? 

School. — As  patriotic  Christians  we  should  seek 
to  commemorate  this  occasion  by  giving  to 
our  less  favored  brothers  and  sisters  the  same 
blessings  which  have  been  given  to  us  through 
citizenship  in  this  free  land  of  America. 

Hymn. 

RESPONSIVE  READING  ON  ALASKA. 

Leader. — What  special  field  of  Home  Missions 
claims  our  attention  now  ? 

School. — Alaska,  meaning  Great  Land,  and  form¬ 
erly  called  Russian  America. 

Leader. — When  did  Alaska  become  a  part  of  the 
United  States  ? 

School. — In  1867  it  was  purchased  from  Russia 
for  $7,200,000. 

Leader. — How  does  it  compare  in  size  with  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  ? 

School. — Its  territory  would  almost  cover  that 
part  of  the  United  States  from  Maine  to 
Minnesota,  and  south  to  Georgia  and  Alabama. 

Leader. — What  is  the  government  of  Alaska  ? 

School. — In  1885  the  territory  was  organized  as  a 
civil  district,  with  a  governor,  district  judge, 

and  other  officers  appointed  by  the  President 


Leader. — What  has  been  the  result  of  missionary 
effort  there  ? 

School.- — There  are  schools  and  missions  planted 
along  the  coast  of  Alaska  from  British  Colum¬ 
bia  to  its  most  northern  point. 

Leader. — How  are  they  supported  ? 

School. — By  the  government  and  different  re¬ 
ligious  denominations. 

Leader. — In  which  stations  are  we  most  interested, 
and  where  are  they  located  ? 

School. — The  schools  under  the  care  of  the  Wo¬ 
man’s  Executive  Committee,  located  chiefly  in 
the  southeastern  part,  at  Sitka,  Fort  Wrangel, 
Jackson,  Iloonah,  Juneau  Chilcat,  and  Poin^ 
Barrow. 

Leader. — IIow  does  Point  Barrow  differ  from 
other  mission  stations  ? 

School. — With  possibly  one  exception,  it  is  the 
most  northern  mission  in  the  world,  being  with¬ 
in  but  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  North  Pole. 

Leader. — How  is  the  missionary  there  isolated 
from  friends  ? 

School. — The  mail  reaches  him  but  once  a  year, 
and  then  only  if  the  Arctic  ice  pack  will  per¬ 
mit. 

Leader. — How  long  is  the  night  at  Point  Barrow  ? 

School. — It  extends  from  November  19  to  Jan¬ 
uary  23,  and  the  constant  use  of  lamps  in  the 
school-room  is  a  necessity. 

Leader. — For  the  enlargement  of  which  mission 
will  our  offerings  to-day  be  devoted  ? 

School. — The  Ilydah  Mission  at  Jackson. 

Leader. — When  was  it  begun  ? 

School. — In  1881,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remote 
stations,  steamers  going  but  twice  a  year  to 
prince  of  Wales  Island, on  which  it  is  situated. 

Leader. — WLat  is  the  character  ol  the  mission  ? 

School. — There  are  church  and  school  buildings  ; 
a  home  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  in  which 
pupils  are  sheltered  and  trained  to  become  ac¬ 
tive,  self-reliant  Christian  men  and  women. 

Leader. — What  extended  result  do  Christian  peo- 


/j  -pie  expect  from  missionary  labor  in  Alaska 
School.— That  the  Alaskans  who  mingle  with  a 
speak  the  same  language  will  carry  the  gos] 
to  the  natives  in  East  Siberia. 

Brief  sketch  of  the  Hydah  Mission. 

Collection. 

Prayer. 

Hymn. 

Benediction. 


The  Experience  of  Chilcat  George. 

The  following  is  the  religious  experience  of  a 
Chilcat  Indian  as  related  by  himself  when  coming 
as  a  candidate  for  membership  of  the  little  church 
at  Juneau,  Alaska.  This  church  was  planted 
through  the  efforts  of  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard,  its 
pastor,  the  building  being  largely  the  work  of  his 
own  hands.  Mr.  Willard  is  careful  that  natives 
who  express  a  desire  to  unite  with  the  church 
should  first  be  thoroughly  instructed  and  well 
tested;  for  one  defection  of  a  professing  Christian 
is  an  inexpressible  loss,  and  a  great  injury  to  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  the  community.  lie  therefore 
watches  the  lives  of  those  people,  and  defers  re¬ 
ceiving  them  until  they  give  good  evidence  of  a 
change  of  heart.  George  had  been  a  pupil  in  the 
mission  school,  shepherded  by  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Willard.  His  experience,  as  given  below,  was  re¬ 
lated  with  many  tears  and  sobs  that  shook  his 
lai»ge  frame.  He  wears  well,  Mrs.  Willard  says, 
having  been  received  into  full  membership  of  the 
church,  March  1891: 


Ueorge,  ne  make  you  save."  .Long  time  i  try. 
Lots  ’a  Injuns  die,  every  day  some  die,  sometimes 
two  die  one  day.  Just  like  it  me.  Outside  the 
house  it  rain,  it  snow,  big  wind  blow,  my  coat  no 
warm.  All’e  same  my  soul  freeze,  no  friend  me, 
no  fire,  no  blanket.  I  heard  God’s  words,  “  Come 
inside,  George,  make  you  warm,  make  you  full, 
make  you  happy.”  I  say,  “O  God,  me  poor  man, 
me  got  no  money,  me  got  no  friends.”  God  say 
to  me,  “  I  don’t  want  money,  I  want  it  you,  I  your 
friend,  come  inside.” 

I  go  inside,  I  feel  happy.  No  more  big  wind, 
firo,  warm,  plenty  friend.  I  full,  but  make  big 
mistake,  I  full  me,  I  no  full  of  God.  I  got  too 
big  George,  too  big  bad  me.  I  warm,  I  full,  I 
strong;  I  go  outside,  I  fall  down  me,  I  awful  bad 
me,  I  drunk,  I  shame,  I  wake  up,  I  cry,  two  weeks 
I  cry,  I  find  no  God,  no  friend.  I  feel  me  outside 
all  dark,  big  storm,  rain,  snow,  ice,  wind,  I  find  me 
lost.  I  got  no  coat,  no  blanket,  just  old  under¬ 
shirt;  I  shake,  I  cry,  I  freeze.  All  day  I  can’t 
work,  I  cry;  all  night  I  can’t  sleep,  I  cry;  the 
people  laugh;  I  can’t  care  about  that,  I  just  cry 
all’e  time:  “I  want  God,  I  lost,  I  want  it  safe 
me.”  I  come  to  church  again,  my  heart  cry  all’e 
time.  I  hear  God’s  words  again,  “  Come  inside, 
George.”  I  fraid,  I  say:  “O  God,  I  can’t  come 
inside,  I  ali  died  my  soul,  my  heart  too  full’a  dirty 
badness.  I  can’t  take  it  in  you  house.  I  died  my 
soul,  my  heart  dirty.  I  just  got  old  undershirt 
on.” 

Then  God  tell  me  new  words:  “  That’s  good, 
George,  that’s  good;  you  just  leave  it  all  outside, 
old  died  soul,  old  dirty  heart,  old  undershirt,  throw 
it  all  away.  Your  Father  make  you  all  new  again;  j 


NORTHERN  ALASKAN  VILLAGE. 


I  think  about  this  not  two  weeks,  not  three  ' 
weeks,  I  think  about  this  long  time.  Three  years 
ago  my  wife  die.  My  soul  cry,  me  too  much  dark, 
me  afraid,  me  cry.  My  wife  say,  “  Take  God, 


your  Father  take  you  inside;  your  Father  wash  you; 
he  give  you  new  live  soul;  he  give  you  new  clean 
heart;  he  make  you  good  coat;  he  give  you  good 
bx-ead;  he  make  you  new  boy.”  • 


Iliear  God’s  word,  I  see  light,  I  feel  new,  I  feel 
fiee,  I  know  me  just  little  new  God-man;  I  no  fraid 
any  more.  God  make  me  first  time  my  eyes,  my 
tongue,  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  heart,  my  soul,  I 
spoil  it,  who  help  me?  Strong  Injun  friend? 
White  man?  Governor?  No,  no,  only  just  God, 
my  lather,  make  me  once  more.  Now  I  want  it, 
my  soul,  my  heart,  my  hands,  my  feet,  my  eyes, 
my  tongue,  everything  God’s,  ’cause  he  clean  me 

inside,  and  make  me  new  when  my  soul  all  died  in 

me. 

:1Ua' '  ~  /  £7^4 

A  Missionary  Wife  Turned  House-Painter. 

The  heroism  of  our  Home  Missionary  wives  is 
known  in  all  our  churches.  A  chapter  of  surpass¬ 
ing  interest  might  be  written  on  this  subject.  Neith¬ 
er  deprivations  nor  dangers,  inhospitable  climes  nor 
distance  from  early  homes  cause  these  noble  wo¬ 
men  to  ’halt  or  to  grow  faint-hearted.  When  Prof. 
Gamble  thought  that  it  was  his  duty  to  leave  Iowa 
for  St.  Lawrence  Island,  he  read  to  his  wife  all  the 
horrid  descriptions  he  could  find  of  the  climate, 
the  infrequency  of  the  mails,  and  the  sad  deaths 
from  starvation  of  half  the  natives  a  few  winters 
since,  but  that  only  increased  her  desire  to  carry 
the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  to  the  survivors.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  in  the  month  of  June  to 
that  remote  and  bleak  corner  of  our  country  in 
spite  of  the  self-denial  it  involved. 

mi  • 
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progress  and  our  mission  schools  offer  oddoi-- 
tamties  for  a  high  grade  of  edueadta  fchi0h 
aro  beiDg  improved  at  whatever  ifr^frayWooss 
The  Alaskan  is  a  self-supporter,  atiFwill  not 
be  otherwise. ^  It  is  therefore  with  the  labor 
of  his  hands,  in  lieu  of  other  commodity  that 
he  pays  his  way.  Conscious  of  superior  phy¬ 
sical  strength,  he  spares  it  not  that  he  may 
secure  the  higher  culture  of  mind  and  heart 

and  An  y?ars  their  UD(iPeakable  dialects 
wilt  doubtless  have  given  place  to  the  English 
language.  Christian  homes  are  taking  the 
place  of  the  former  miserable  habitations  In 
Sitka  we  have  a  church  of  375  na  ive  mem¬ 
bers  worshiping  in  a  $10,000  edifice,  erected 
entirely  from  their  own  earnings.  They  are 
ioyal  to  their  own  people,  and  proud  of 
what  they  see  they  may  become.  Educated 
without  the  Bible,  their  shrewdness  will 
make  scoundrels  of  them;  educated  with  the 
Bible,  they  will  make  the  best  of  citizens. 
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HOME  mw.ovmv  QCARTKBtY  Pit  FS- 
BTT8BIAL  TI  KKTIXOi. 

The  Woman  s  Home  Missionary  Society  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  convened  in  the 
First  Church,  Tuesday,  October  2,  at  two 
o  clock  m  the  afternoon.  A  large  and  repre¬ 
sentative  audience  completely  filled  the  amnio 
lecture-room.  After  the  usual  opening  serv- 
ice,  conducted  by  the  President  Mrs  J  J 
Francis,  Mrs.  DoVore,  of  Pennsylvania  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meeting.  Mrs.  DeVore  has  been 
a  missionary  in  Sitka,  Alaska,  and  intends 
shortly  to  return  thither.  From  a  heart  full 
of  love  for  these  people,  who,  by  national  pur¬ 
chase,  are  our  fellow  -country men,  she  told 
us  m  vivid  language  of  their  characteristics 
condition  and  needs.  Mrs.  DeVore  said  the 
terrible  cruelty  inflicted  upon  the  Alaskans 
by  Kussia.  when  compared  with  their  present 
milct  and  peaceful  government,  renders  them 
most  loyal  subjects  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
They  bow  before  it  in  the  adoration  men  give 
to  God  alone.  Proudly  they  assume  to  them- 

ofthe8  diff  Dame  “Bo8ton  people,”  conscious 

themselves  and  the 

Siaf  whiS6  -H  i  aDd  8hLrewdJy  recognizing 
that  whioh  will  elevate  them  to  civilization 

and  enbgfltenme5lt-  they  plead  for  teachers 
for  our  books  and  our  tongue  Their 

.implicit,,  truthfulness  and  honest,  rendl? 

ChrU ee“o  S" 7““,  *°  ,h8  ^lipon ^  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Quok  to  learn,  they  make  rapid 


Miss  Baker,  class  of  ’88,  for  a 
number  of  years  engaged  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  at  Howcan,  Alaska,  spent  part  of 
the  week  with  us.  She  is  on  rather 
an  unusual  errand,  having  brought  an 
Indian  girl  to  school.  Mrs  McFarland 
and  Miss  Baker  have  each  undertaken 
the  education  of  a  girl.  “Bessie 
McFarland”  was  left  in  Los  Angeles 
to  attend  school  and  “Minnie  Baker” 
was  brought  here  by  Miss  Baker.  Or 
rather  she  is  to  come  on  here  as  soon 
as  we  can  find  room  for  her.  At 
present  she  is  at  Miss  Baker’s  home 
jin  Taole  Rock,  Nebr. ,  and  will  remain 
there  until  we  can  accommodate  her. 
!We  will  give  her  a  place  “as  soon  as 

Nickel  Building  is  finished.”  We  re¬ 
gret  particularly  the  delay  in  this 
jcase  as  she  might  enter  our  First  year 
j  Academy  class  if  she  could  come  at 
once.  These  missionaries  undertake 
to  meet  all  expenses  of  these  girls 
fiom  their  own  salaries.  No  wonder 
they  are  successful  in  their  work  with 
the  Indians.  Interest  that  is  so  prac¬ 
tical  and  liberal  in  expression  must 
win  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  labor.  Miss  Baker  returns  to 
her  work  next  week. 


E.  C.  Hinkle,  Editor. 

Entered  at  the  Post  Office  in  Winfield 


shirts.  I  tell  you  it  gets  warm  here.  You 
should  have  seen  us  sweat  while  hunting 
the  other  day.  There  are  some  mosquitos 
here,  but  they  don’t  bother  about  the 

house. 

Aug.  21.— The  Bear  is  in  and  we  leave 
for  St.  L.  this  p.  m. 


as  second  class  matter. 

^yy (.■  if  h 

An  Interesting'.  Letter  From  Vene 
Gambell,  in  his  Arctic  Home. 

J.  C.  Gambell  kindly  furnished  us  his 
son  Yene’s  letters,  which  he  received  last 
week,  but  in  order  for  us  to  use  them  he 
condensed  them,  Iffe  have  one  trom  the 
plucky 'wife  of  Vene’s  which  we  will  pub¬ 
lish  next  week : 

Port  Clarence,  Alaska,  Aug.  17.— 
Dear  Pa:  1  sent  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  to 
you  by  a  steamer  that  brought  up  the 
Esquimos  that  were  at  the  Mid-Winter 
Fair.  I  did  not  have  time  to  tell  you 
about  this  place.  1  think  I  told  you  we 
were  waiting  for  the  “Beat”  to  take  us  to 
St.  Lawrence  Island,  We  expect  the 
“Bear”  any  day.  *  *  *  Here  is  where 
the  Government  has  had  the  reindeer  for  a 
couple  of  years,  There  were  nearly  GOO 
here,  but  they  have  sent  part  to  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  and  will  send  some  to 
Golovin  Bay,  south  of  here.  I  was  going 
to  fend  you  some  moss,  but  forgot  it.  It 
is  short  and  white.  The  Lapps  say  this  is 
the  best  country  for  reindeer  they  ever  saw. 
The  deer  are  larger  than  the  deer  in  Nor¬ 
way.  I  have  had  deer  milk  several  times. 
It  has  to  be  thinned  to  make  cream.  We 
had  some  this  ipornipg  on  oatmeal,  that 
was  half  water — and  good,  rich  cream. 
We  have  been  living  high — all  the  salmon 
we  can  eat — and  we  have  salted  half  a  ten- 
gallon  keg  and  expect  to  fill  it.  I  put  out 
a  set  net  and  catch  a  couple  or  so  every 
night.  I  have  bought  some  at  about  four 
cents  apiece— great,  big,  eight-pound  lel- 
lows.  We  have  bought  some  ducks.  I 
shot  five  big  jack  snipe  and  as  many  small 
ones.  To-day  i  traded  for  some  short 
blackberries.  They  look  something  like 
these  that  used  to  grow  back  iu  our 
meadow,  but  when  they  are  ripe  they  are 
yellow  and  red.  They  taste  like  tart, 
baked  apples  and  have  a  flavor  of  fresh 
pineapples.  1  saw  a  place  about  four 
|  m;!es  from  here  Where  there  were  acres  of 
them,  I  could  have  picked  a  bushel  in  a 
short  time.  I  saw  a  small  berry  that  looks 
like  a  cranberry,  but  is  not  so  sour.  I 
found  some  silal — a  berry. 

This  is  a  great  country— in  the  summer 
time,  any  way.  It  is  warmer  here  than  it 
was  in  San  Francisco,  and  not  so  windy. 

I  uug  down,  yesterc’av,  to  find  frost,  and 
didn’t  find  any.  I  dug  and  drove  a  stake 
down  four  feet.  I  selected  a  level  place 
that  was  not  protected  in  auy  way. 

The  natives  are  perfectly  honest— don’t 
bother  anything.  They  take  things  easy. 
Tim  ocean  furnishes  them  tood,  clothing, 
wood  for  fire  and  shelter,  and  all  they  have 
to  do  is  to  get  it.  They  trade  their  skins, 
fish,  etc.,  for  tobacco,  flour,  cloth,  powder 
and  things  they  think  are  luxuries.  They 
will  work  all  day  for  a  little  to  eat — half  a 
dozen  hardtack  and  a  cup  of  molasses. 
They  have  drill  tents  that  they  have  traded 
fish  for,  in  summer,  and  live  in  dugouts  in 
winter. 

1  think  next  year  I  can  send  you  some 
curios  and  clothing  (fur) — boots,  any  way. 
The  flowers  here  are  lovely.  When  we 
get  to  St.  L.  I  will  send  you  some.  Before 
I  forget  it,  I  want  you  ta  send  roe  some 
cotton  drawers  (woven)  and  some  gauze 


II.  S.  Revenue  Cutter,  SteamEr 
Bear,  Bering  Sea,  Aug.  2d. — Lett  Port. 
Clarence  yesterday.  Captain  Ilealy  took 
some  goods  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  for 
the  teacher  there,  Mr.  Lopp,  and  landed 
them  in  the  evening.  I  went  on  shore. 
It  ib  a  barren  place,  but  has  the  largest 
native  village  on  the  West  Coast,  some  500. 
*  *  *  We  left  the  Cape  at  10  p  m.  and 
are  now  about  in  sight  of  St.  Lawrence 
Island.  I  expect  we  will  land  there,  but 
will  not  have  time  to  write  as  the  Captain 
is  in  a  great  hurry.  There  has  been  bad 
weather — north  winds  which  drive  the  ice 
on  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  prevent  them 

getting  deer— but  now  that  the  weather  is 
tine  he  warns  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

I  wish  we  had  had  Ibis  ship  all  the  way 
up.  It  is  better,. than  a  Pullman  car.  The 
Government  knows  how  to  make  things 
nice,  and  the  Captain  is  a  gentleman;  so 
are  all  of  the  officers,  of  course.  The 
sailors  are  nice  appearing  men.  There 
may  be  bad  men  among  them,  but  as  a 
class  we  have  found  them  most  agreeable. 
They  are  away  up,  compared  w  ith  train 
men. 

Dr.  Fhcl  lou  Jackson  is,  of  course,  on 
board  the  Bear.  lie  brought  us  fen  deer 
skin  for  our  winter  clothing.  Most  of 
them  are  a  nice  dark  brown  and  tanned  as 
soft  as  chamois  skin.  We  will  get  them 
made  up  as  the  natiyes  make  them.  Cap¬ 
tain  gave  Neli  e  a  pair  of  native  fur  shoes 
that  he  traded  for  last  night.  They  are 
nice.  She  gets  everything.  I  have  to  buy 
my  things.  The  Captain  has  his  wife  on 
board.  She  is  very  pleasant. 

Aug.  25.  — YesT-rday  we  went  ashore  at 
Indian  Point,  Siberia.  Tncro  is  an  Indian 
there  worth  several  thousand  dollars.  lie 
gave  Nf  liie  three  deer  skins.  Captain 
Ilealy  told  him  it  he  heard  we  were  sick 
or  needed  anything  he  was  to  attend  to  us 
“or  I’ll  be  mad:  she  my  sister.” — tald  him, 
too,  not  to  send  any  whisky  to  St.  L. 

We  came  across  to  St.  L.  and  anchored 
last  night.  About  2  a.  m.  they  had  the 
baldest  blow  of  the  season..  We  are  half 
a  mile  from  shore,  but  the  surf  is  still  so 
great  no  boat  can  land.  We  will  proba¬ 
bly  land  to-morrow.  The  village  is  on  a 
low  sand-pit  that  runs  out  a  mile  or  so 
from  a  bluff  five  hundred  feet  high.  Three 
white  men  have  been  on  the  island  a  year 
whaling,  but  leave  on  this  ship.  They 
can  t  make  it  pay.  They  are  very  nice 
me."  One,  Captain  Warren,  says  the  na¬ 
tives  are  as  good  a  people  as  he  ever  saw. 
They  have  never  hacl  a  thing  stolen  in  the  j 
year.  They  stay  on  the  island,  fish  and 
hunt  whale,  seal  and  walrus,  aud  he  says 
there  has  been  no  whisky  there  during  the 
year.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  am  afraid 
of,  but  Captain  iRaly  says  there  is  really 
none  traded  iu  Alaska  noith  of  Unulaska. 

We  will  have  plenty  of  coal  on  hand, 
there  me  twenty  tons  hero  now  for  the 
school,  I  have  fifteen^  the  Bear  brings 
five  tons  and  Captain  Warren  has  six  tons  j 
which  I  will  get.  They  used  only  ten  tons 
m  the  year.  Captain  IV.  says  twentv  de- 
grees  below  zero  is  the  coldest  it  got  last 
winter.  I  am  going  on  shore  to  day,  per-  { 
haps,  and  can  tell  ycu  something  of  our  '! 
home,  if  1  have  time.  We  will'  live  in  j 
Captain  W.’s  house  while  we  :ore  getting  J 
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ours  fixed. 

7  iv’m. — I  went  over  this  afternoon,  and 
'hings  are  fine.  The  hmise  is  large  and 
good,  and  in  good  condition.  The  win¬ 
dows  are  double,  with  an  outside  shutter 
made  of  panelled  doors.  It  looks  warm 
and  comfortable.  The  level  place  is  high 
ar.d  dry,  covered  with  blue  grass  in  some 
places,  coarse  grass  in  others,  reindeer 
moss,  flowers,  and  near  the  water  “plenty 
gravel,”  starfish,  seaweed,  shells,  eto.  I 
tell  you  it  is  by  far  the  best  place  1  have 
seen  yet.  Captain  Warren  says  he  knows 
potatoes  can  be  raised  here ;  says  he  need 
not  have  worn  anything  but  cloth  clothes, 
but  he  had  the  fur  ones  made,  so  he  wore 
them.  I  did  not  have  time  to  look  at  the 
native  huts,  only  that  they  are  made  of 
walrus  skin.  Landed  everything  O.  K. 


St.  Lawrence  Island,  Sept.  4.— Have 
been  on  the  island  one  week  to-day.  Cap¬ 
tain  Ilealy  left  the  carpenter  here  while  he 
went  to  :he  northern  coast  of  Siberia  and 
took  Nellie  along.  We  are  getting  things 
fixed  up  for  her.  The  carpenter  has  had 
t  wo  natives  helping  him,  who  have  picked 
up  a  iitt'e  English.  We  give  them  dinner 
and  supper,  and  they  are  satisfied.  The- 
natives  carried  everything  up  from  the 
beach  for  me,  coal  and  all,  half  a  mile.  1 
Save  them  a  hardtack  a  trip,  except  coal, 
when  I  gave  them  one  for  each  sack  (150 
pounds).  Some  carried  up  two  at  once — 
gave  them  two.  Some  used  dogs  and 
would  bring  up  three  on  a  sled.  *  *  * 

*  hey  brought  in  a  couple  of  young  geese 
and  were  satisfied  with  four  biscuits  apiece. 
They  are  a  kind-hearted  people  and  not  so 
filthy  as, one  would  think.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  keep  really  clean.  They  are  large  and 
strong  The  sehoolhouse  is  built  on  their 
p*ay ground,  they  have  wrestling  every 
tew  days.  J  hey  strip  to  the  waist  and 
catch  as  catch  can.”  My!  but  they  are 
well  built!  You  can  imagine  so  when  one 
man  win  carry  two  sacks  of  coal  and  a 
piece  half  a  mile,  over  gravel,  and  not  stop 
to  rest. 

I  toou  a  short  trip  the  other  day  to  the 
top  of  the  bluffs  and  had  a  good  view  of 
the  sand-spit. _  A  lake  west  of  the  house  is 
one  by  two  miles  and  the  sand-spit  is  three 
by  lour,  longer  north  and  south.'  There  is 
any  quantity  of  moss  on  the  island  and 
tpltnt.y  of  glass  and  such.  I  know  pota¬ 
toes  will  mature  here.  Wonder  it  you 
could  send  me  currant  and  gooseberry  s'ips 
to  try  here?  Don’t  forget  horseradish, 
bend  anything  else  you  think  of. 

The  Captain,  Mrs.  Ilealy  and  others 
gave  Nellie  ever  so  many  things.  Thev 
seem  to  think  she  is  a  “brick”  for  coming 
here  alone.  One  of  the  native  women 
made  her  a  fine  pair  of  deerskin  boots  and 
brought  them  in  a  day  or  so  ag;>  Thev 
are  adthe  time  asking,  “When  wy-he  ny 

former  Tbey  bring  in  soris  of  trinkets 

Ton  ought  to  see  the  codfish  the  natives 
catch,  great  big  fellows — ten  pounds  1 
have  a  long  line  which  I  lend  to  a  man 
keeps  me  supplied.  They  are  fine 
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eating.  I  hang  them  up  in  the  storehouse 
and  they  keep  0.  K.  tiil  we  eat  them.  The 
butter  came  through  fine  and  fresh.  Send 
it  the  same  way  next  year.  The  water  is 
good  here— cold  and  clear  as  a  crystal 
there  is  ice  in  a  hollow  in  the  bluff'  and 

tlLW?tnir,-brT  toc°o1  wa-er  and  to 
take  It,  in I  tae.  boats  to  use.  We  have  a 

halt  barrel  with  a  cover,  which  one  of  the 

men,  my  fisherman,  fills  for  me  with  water 

i  he  weather  is  warm  here  now,  but  when 

ie  wind  blows  it  is  cool,  coining  oft-  the 

‘ater.  It  has  rain<  d  only  a  little  one  day 


since  I  came.  It  has  been  foggy  for  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  in  the  mornings,  but  soon  clears 
away.  I  have  not  got  the  thermometers 
out  yet  so  I  do  piot  know  just  how  warm 
it  is.  1  have  found  no  berries  growing 
here  yet,  but  I  have  seen  the  vines,  the 
same  kind  that  were  at  Port  Clarence.  1 
have  not  had  time  to  go  around  much  yet. 

Sept.  15_.  We  had  a  light  frost  Ihe 
other  morning,  the  only  one  since  I  came. 

I  was  at  a  native  dance  last  evening 
They  beat  a  kind  of  drum  and  dance  more 
w ith  then  aims  than  anything  else.  Only 
|  one  d-,j.ccd  at  a,  time.  They  beat  on  a 
!  hoop  r hat  had  a  dried  walrus  stomach 
i  stretched  across  it.  It  looked  and  sounded 
|  like  a  snare  drum. 

j  The  Bear  is  reported  back  of  the  bluff, 
com  mg,  I  suppose,  from  St.  Michaels, 
-‘•hat  will  put  a  stop  (o  the  carpenter’s 
■working.  I  will  have  to  do  the  rest  of  the 
work  myself,  which  I  can  easily  do.  A 
native  and  I  painted  the  house  a  very  light 
I  drab,  almost  white.  I  want  to  paint  it 
!  white  next  year.  We  painted  all  the 
rooms  red . 

Dr.  Jackson  is  a  “dandy.”  He  sent  me 
a  who  e  mail  sack  of  stuff  and  enough 
books  and  magazines  to  fill  another  one. 
In  the  mail  sack  were  four  bundles  of  furs 
-one  a  minkskin  coat  and  a  pair  of  deer¬ 
skin  pants  forme;  in  another  a  fawnskin 
cloak,  hood  and  all,  as  the  natives  wear 
them,  for  Nellie. 


Now  there  is  one  thing  I  want — you  not 
cO  worry  about  us..  x\.s  far  as  comforts  go 
we  are  as  well  situated  as  we  were  in 
Iowa.  The  people  will  look  after  us. 

‘•Cow-cow  gone;  bye  and  bye  plenty 
seal,  the  natives  say. 

Must  go  to  the  Bear.  Vene. 


Winfield,  Iowa,  Nov.  5/1894. 
lo  all  whom  it  may  concern: 

Be  it  known  that  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  tne  United  States  does  not 
believe  nor  preach  that  the  children  of 

unbelieving  parents  are  lost,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  believes  and  preaches  that 
ail  who  die  not  having*  reach'ed  the  years 
of  accountability  are  saved,  viz.,  infants 
and  idiots;  and  further,  the  Presbyter- 
ian  church  does  believe  and  preach  most 
emphatically  that  all  who  are  men  and 
women  in  years  and  stature,  but  infants 
m  veracity,  are,  by  their  lying  about  the 
Presoyterian  church,  or  any  other 
church,  creating  a  hell  in  their  own 
bosom  that  will  be  a  trifle  to  too  real 
one  day,  unless  they  can  enter  heaven 
as.  idiots. 

David  McEwan, 

Pastor  Presbyterian  Church 

|fc - —  -  ± 
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Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  of  Alaska 
fame  preached  for  us  Sabbath  morn¬ 
ing  to  a  congregation  that  packed  the 
main  audience-room  and  gallery  of 
McCormick  Chapel.  His  text  was 
Alaska.  He  told  of  the  climate,  the 


productions,  the  people.  He  spoke  of 
the  poverty,  the  characteristics  and 

civilization  of  the  inhabitants.  He 

- 
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j  told  of  the  vast  distances  to  b  yka col¬ 
ed,  and  how  missionari  es  'Ckd  *  -*be 
j  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  worl  J  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  rarest  intervals. 

But  he  told  also  in  low  bu+  earn¬ 
est  and  thrilling  tones  of-  thr-  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  work  there,  oe  the  truly 
remarkable  readiness  of  the  people  to 
hear  the  Gospel,  to  abandon  their 
heathenism;  to  enter  the  schools  and 
churches.  He  made  it  clear  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  had  prepared  the  way, 
and  that  the  one  pressing  need  avas 
men  and  women  to  teach  and  preach. 
And  when,  in  closing,  he  said  that 
his  appeal  had  been  made  in  vain  in 
several  theological  seminaries  and 
that  he  had  come  to  Park  College  as 
a  place  of  last  resort, in  strong  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  peculiar  methods  that 
prevail  here— the  self-denial,  the  hard¬ 
ship,  the  self-help— were  the  ones  that 
must  fit  workers  for  the  more  difficult 
and  responsible  places,  clearly  it  was 
a  time  of  deep  questioning  in  many 
hearts.  He  went  away  with  many 
assurances  that  in  due  time  his  call  for 
volunteers  would  be  answered. 

We  accept  without  hesitation  the 
distinction  and  the  challenge, — the 
honorable  places  are  the  hard  places. 
We  commend  to  the  serious  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Church  at  large  this  latest 
word  of  Dr.  Jackson. 

The  evening  service  was  a  re¬ 
markable  one.  Rev.  and  Mrs  Chal- 
fant  both  spoke  of  the  difficulties  and 
encouragements  of  the  work  in  China. 
In  front  of  our  chorus  choir  of  seven¬ 
ty-five  voices  sat  fourteen  mission¬ 
aries,  home  and  foreign,  and  two  Ind¬ 
ian  boys.  Of  those  in  active  service 
there  wore  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  Rev. 
and  Mrs  W.  G.  Me  Clure  from  Siam, 
Rev  and  Mrs  W.  P.  Clialfant,  from 
China,  and  Rev  J.  Logan  Sample 
South  Dakota.  Of  those  who  are  still 
missionaries  but  not  in  active  service 
there  were  Rev  and  Mrs  W.  H.  Clark 
Africa.  Mrs  Dr  Woodside,  India,  Mrs 
Cramer,  Persia,  Mrs  H.  B.  McAfee, 
Utah,  Miss  Hastings,  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory.  Miss  Dilley,  New  Mexico,  Miss 
Baker.  Utah. 

Of  these,  Mrs  McClure,  MrsChal- 
fant,  Mrs  Dr.  Woodside,  Mrs  McAfee, 
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fife s  Hustings,  and  Miss 
vsmidents  of  Park  College 

o 

is  now  in  school. 


Dilley  were 
Miss  Baker 


five 

and 


organized  churches 


among  the  natives, 
from  500  to  600  native 


communicants. 

Ur.  Jackson  comes  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
Afv  pu„r  oft  ii  •  •  .  „  .  native  youth,  whom  he  will  place  with  Capt 
Mi .  Clark  after  laboring  m  Africa  Pratt  at  the  Carlisle  school.  One  is  an  Alente 

J°y  from  Unalaska,  and  the  other  a  Thlinket 
from  Sitka. 


for  years  and  translating  the  New 
Testament  in  such  scholarly  fashion 
and  with  such  deep  spiritual  insight 
that  no  other  translation  has  since 
been  deemed  necessary,  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  Park  College  work  for  years, 
lending  valuable  and  valued  assistance 
in  several  departments  of  the  Family 
work.  At  the  same  time  he  is  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  is  Stated 
Clerk  qf  the  Presbytery. 

Such  a  Sabbath  is  a  rare  treat  and 
will  tell  on  the  future  of  many  a  man 
and  woman.  Our  work  becomes  clear¬ 
er  and  our  burden  lighter  as  we  think 
of  the  place  God  is  giving  Park  Col¬ 
lege  is  His  work.  May  many  more  of 
our  best  men  and  women  give  them¬ 
selves  to  His  service  in  the  hard  places. 
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MISSIONS  IN  ALASKA. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  returned  from  an 
inspection  of  the  educational  work  in  our  real 
Northwest — namely,  Alaska — and  is  able  to 
make  a  favorable  report.  Mr.  L.  M.  Stevenson 
was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission  and  school  building  at  Point  Barrow, 
j  the  most  northern  station  on  the  continent, 

!  and  difficult  to  reach  on  account  of  the  almost 
continuous  barrier  offered  by  the  ice.  It  has 
taken  four  years  to  get  the  necessary  lumber 
landed.  At  Point  Hope,  also  in  the  Arctic 
j  region,  Mr.  Edison,  who  went  from  Rochester 
■  in  the  service  of  the  Episcopal  Board,  has 
|  gone  to  the  help  of  Dr.  Driggs.  Cape  Prince 
;  of  Wales,  Bering  Straits,  where  Missionary 
Thornton  was  murdered,  is  now  supplied  by 
Mr.  Lapp  and  wife,  Congregationalists.  St. 
Laurence  Island,  just  south  of  the  Straits,  is 
now  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  C.  Cambell 
of  Wapello,  Iowa,  representatives  of  our  Home 
Board,  who  went  there  the  present  summer. 

The  Swedish  Church  has  three  stations,  one 
at  Golovin  Bay  and  two  at  other  points, 
the  Episcopalians  have  increased  their  force  at 
Anvick,  Yukon  River,  and  good  progress  is 
being  made  at  the  two  Moravian  stations  on 
the  Kuskokwin  and  Nushagak  rivers.  The 
Methodist  and  the  Baptist  Women’s  Societies 
have  a  station  each,  the  first  at  Unalaska  and 
the  latter  at  Wood  Island,  opened  last  year. 
Our  Church,  which  was  the  pioneer  school  and 
missionary  agency  in  all  that  country,  is  es¬ 
pecially  represented  in  Southeast  Alaska,  at 
Elaines,  IEoonah,  Juneau,  Sitka,  Mangele, 
Klawack,  and  Jackson.  At  these  places  are 


Northern  Alaska.  jtiv- 

We  feel  sure  that  these  two  brief  statements 
from  far-off  Northern  Alaska  will  be  read  with 
great  interest  by  all  the  friends  of  missions.  Pray 
for  those  missionaries  in  that  cold,  desolate  region 
where  they  get  the  mails  and  their  food  and  other 
supplies  only  once  a  year.  When  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gambell  reach  St.  Lawrence  Island  they  will  be  the 
only  white  people  on  it.  Mr.  Stevenson  had  to  leave 
his  family  in  Ohio,  and  will  probably  not  see  them 
for  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  V.  C.  Gambell,  writing  from  Port  Clarence, 
Alaska,  says:  “I  want  to  inform  you  of  the  way 
we  have  been  treated  by  the  ship  which  brought 
us  thus  far.  "We  came  by  St.  Lawrence  Island  in 
good  weather,  had,  in  fact,  a  calm  just  as  we 
reached  the  village.  Two  boat  loads  came  off  to 
the  ship  as  we  lay  in  the  channel.  They  knew  we 
were  coming.  The  Revenue  Cutter  Bear  had 
been  there  three  weeks  bef ore  we  arrived ;  they  had 
watched  for  us  every  day  on  three  sides  of  the 
island.  As  soon  as  they  came  on  board  we  could 
see  they  were  looking  for  some  one.  The  mate 
pointed  to  us  and  said,  ‘  St.  Lawrence  Island.’  They 
crowded  around  us,  shook  hands,  patted  my  wife, — 
the  first  white  woman  they  had  seen,  brought  their 
children  to  us,  called  to  the  second  boat  as  it  came 
up  that  we  had  come.  The  one  that  had  the  keys 
showed  them  to  us  and  gave  us  to  understand  he 
had  had  the  boys  scrub  the  house  and  that  he  him¬ 
self  had  washed  the  windows  three  times.  But  the 
captain,  instead  of  landing  us  there,  sailed  by  when 
the  wind  came  up  in  the  night,  carried  us  here,  and 
would  have  taken  us  to  the  McKenzie  river  if  we 
had  not  refused  to  go.  Our  supplies  and  every¬ 
thing  but  a  trunk  are  on  the  ship.  The  captain 
thought  he  would  meet  the  Bear  here  and  that  it 
would  take  us  and  our  goods  back;  but  after  un¬ 
loading  the  freight  belonging  to  the  Reindeer  sta¬ 
tion,  ten  days  past,  and  the  Bear  not  appearing, 
they  left  for  the  Arctic  regions. 

“  The  ship  expects  to  stop  at  St.  Lawrence  if  she 
comes  back  this  year,  but  they  may  stay  to  catch 
whale  and  not  be  back  before  next  summer;  they 
could  not  tell  until  they  reached  Point  Barrow. 
Whether  the  supplies  come  back  or  not,  I  will  go 
to  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  winter  there  the  best  I 
can.  I  do  not  know  what  Mrs.  Gambell  will  do. 
She  can’t  stay  here,  as  they  have  not  the  food  to 
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keep  an  extra  person  a  year.  She  wantsto  stay 
with  me,  but  I  don’t  like  to  have  her  live  on  seal 
blubber  a  year.  It  is  rather  imposing  on  them,  our 
staymg  here  now,  but  they  are  very  kind  to  us. 
We  are  with  the  teacher,  Mr.  Brenig  and  his  wife.” 

Mr.  L.  M.  Stevenson,  Point  Barrow,  Alaska, 
writes:  “The  steamer  Jeanie  is  now  here  and  will 
j  proceed  t0  the  city  immediately,  so  I  embrace  this, 

|  the  last  opportunity  perhaps  of  writing  you  for  a 
year.  I  would  have  gone  into  our  house  here  to- 

J  day  had  the  vessel  not  come,  so  you  will  see  that 
we  are  getting  along  well.  The  building  is  26x40 
feet,  with  a  coal  shed  at  the  east  end,  which  makes 
the  entire  building  26x50  feet.  This  arrangement 
keeps  everything  at  hand  under  one  roof,  so  there 
is  less  exposure  in  getting  fuel  or  provisions,” 
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(fDrgan  TJoluntarg. 

Miss  Clara  Stearns. 

Entfjcm.  “Oh,  be  joyful  in  the  Ford,”  .  .  .Dow. 

Eraser . Rev.  George  T.  Berry. 

MesponSC.  “Now  the  day  is  over.”  .  .  .  Barnby. 

No.  792. 

Iveablng  of  Scriptures. 
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December  9tb,  1894 
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ZDuet.  “Tarry  with  me  my  Saviour,”  .  .  Nicolai. 

Messrs.  Humphrey  and  Franklin. 
££erretar|)’S  Report,  .  .  .  Burton  K.  Woodward. 


Crcasurer’s  Keport, . E.  C.  Buchanan. 

(©ffertorg  Solo,  “Calvary,” . Rodrey. 


George  F.  Stein. 

STOhreSS . Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D., 

General  Agent  of  Education,  for  Alaska 
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. Hesra-lci  .  " 

More  Hydah  Mission  Items  for  the  Sunday 
^e^c^u->^Schools.  I  Sc/  L~h 

The  Sunday  schools  who  follow  the  Assembly’s 
recommendation  to  give  the  contributions  of  the  i 
Thanksgiving  Sabbath  to  the  mission  school  work 
under  the  care  of  the  Woman’s  Executive  commit¬ 
tee^  will  be  glad  of  some  extracts  from  the  last  letter 
of  the  Hydah  missionary  to  the  late  Mrs.  Gallup, 
synodical  president  of  New  York,  to  supplement 
the  program  given  them  in  the  September  Assem¬ 
bly  Herald.  Mr.  Gould  writes  to  this  lamented 
friend  of  missions  whe  has  just  gone  home: 

“I  appreciate  your  great  interest  in  this  mission. 

I  have  by  this  mail  a  request  from  five  boys  just 
north  of  us  saying,  ‘We  want  a  place  in  your 
school,  will  you  please  help  us?  We  wait  to  see 
what  you  will  say;  we  want  very  much  to  gome.’ 


5^/aiid  Mrs  Loomis  are  ready  to  do  what  they  I 
can,  but  what  can  Mrs.  McFarland  do?  They 
must  be  clothed  and  fed;  she  has  not  the  working 
force  to  make  it  possible  to  care  for  more  than  she 
now  has;  without  help  for  her  department  what 
can  be  done,  what  answer  can  I  send  these  boys 
who  say  ‘  Please  Father,  Mr.  Gould,’  and  who  come 
as  though  the  All  Father  sent  them.  The  new 
Boys’  Home  offers  comfortable  shelter;  the  new 
laundry  building,  dining  hall,  etc.,  are  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  There  is  every  reason  why  the  work 
should  grow,  but  one  reason  why  there  should  be 
a  moment’s  halt  and  that  would  be  more  than  sup¬ 
plied  could  our  church  people,  your  church  people, 
get  but  a  glimpse  of  the  changes  wrought  by 
church,  school  and  home.  It  is  very  desirable,  as 
socn  as  practicable,  to  build  some  shops  and  get 
more  tools,  and  as  the  boys  grow  up  give  them  such 
industrial  training  as  will  be  of  most  utility  here 
and  for  which  they  manifest  most  aptitude.  I 
think  I  told  you  I  had  invested  in  some  industries; 
the  outlook  is  encouraging.  A  boy  in  the  ship 
yard  said:  ‘The  ship  carpenter  shows  me  every¬ 
thing,  bring  me  your  saws  and  I  Avill  make  them 

good.’  Another  in  the  cooper  shop  has  learned  to  ! 
do  whatever  the  foreman  requires;  another  has 
charge  of  a  fish  boat,  and  so  are  the  beginnings  of 
these  things.  I  order  by  this  mail  shoemaker’s 
tools,  so  the  boys  may  cobble  their  own  shoes  and 
those  of  the  girls’.  But  the  lessons  of  home  life, 
the  social  and  religious  teachings  and  daily  life  are 
above  and  beyond  all  this.  Besides  the  every-day 
help  of  the  boys  and  girls,  the  boys  are  earning 
already  something  which  will  be  credited  against 
running  expenses.  If  we  can  push  on.  in  a  year  or 
two  their  earnings  will  become  quite  an  item  to¬ 
ward  self-support.  You  are  coming  to  help  more 
than  ever,  only  do  not  wait  too  long.  Your  October 
meeting  can  do  that  which  will  make  glad  the 
heart  of  the  executive  committee  by  enabling  them 
to  countermand  their  orders  to  retrench  at  Hydah 
mission,  and  issue  new  and  more  progressive  ones.” 

National  Conference  in 
Connecticut. 

Some  Interesting  Reports  Received 
From  Various  States  and 
Territories. 


NEW  HAVEN,  Conn.,  May  25.— The 
first  regular  session  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  began 
at  9  o’clock  this  morning.  Robert  Treat 
Paine  of  Boston  presided,  and  the  meeting 
was  devoted  to  hearing  reports  from  the 
States.  The  first  report  was  prepared  by 
Sheldon  Jackson  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  but  was 
read— by- H.  H.  Hart,  the  ^corresponding 
secretary  of  the  conference.  The  report 
dealt  largely  with  the  question  of  intem¬ 
perance,  which  prevails  to  an  alarming 
extent  in  the  Territory. 
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Are  Cordially  Invited  to 
Worship  With  Us. 


Sixth  Street  and  Maryland  Ave.  N.  £., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


REV.  THOMAS  CHALMERS  EASTON,  D.  D.,  PASTOR, 
RESIDENCE,  308  SEVENTH  ST.,  N.  E. 


^’^Serriccs  for  Sunbay.^^.- 


JHNUHRY  20.  1895. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES.  EVENING  SERVICE. 

7.30  P.  M.— Annual  Praise  Meeting  of  the  Women’s 
Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies,  of  the 
Eastern  Presbyterian  Church. 

Watchword  for  1895.  “  Advance  on  your  Knees!  ” 


PROGRAM. 

r.  Choir.  “  Sing  and  Rejoice,  O  Daughter  of  Zion.” 

2.  Responsive  Service.  “Praise  From  Women.” 

3.  Prayer.  Dr.  Easton. 

4.  Report  of  Work.  Mrs.  L.  V.  McCullough. 

5.  Solo.  Miss  Cassavaut. 

6.  Address.  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D. 

7.  Singing.  No.  1134.  “  Hail  to  the  Brightness.” 

8.  Missionary  Exercise.  “Voices.” 

9.  Collection.  Solo,  Miss  Dana. 

10.  Singing.  “  Throw  Out  the  Life  Line.” 

11.  Benediction. 

12.  Recessional. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

Jos.  C.  Kauffman,  Chairman  Board  Trustees ,  3146th  St.,  N. E. 
JA\  B.  Smith,  Treasurer ,  51 1  nth  St.,  N.  W. 

Robert  E.  Harvey,  Clerk  of  Session,  715  6th  St.,  N.  E. 

E.  Q.  Gunson,  Chairman  Board  of  Deacons ,  507  7th  St.,  N.  E 


CALLING  COMMITTEE. 

Church  Calling  Committee,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Culbertson,  Chairman, 
9th  St.,  Corner  G,  N.  E. 
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MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  ALASKA. 


By  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Alaska  owes  the  Gospel  to  a  rainy  day  way  back  in  England  in  ’56  and 
57.  I  he  London  Church  Missionary  Society  had  appointed  a  convention 

that  would 
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accommodate 
people.  When 
opening  the 
it  was  raining 
than  raining, 
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Reina,  Eskimo  Child.  _ _ _ 

give  a  mis¬ 
sionary  address,  and  I  propose  to  do  my  part,”  and  he  did.  At  the  close  of  the 
service  one  of  the  six  young  men  came  forward  and  offered  himself  to  the 
missionary  work,  and  when  a  call  came  to  go  to  the  heathen  and  the  canni¬ 
bals  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  this  young  man  volunteered,  and  was  the 
first  to  introduce  the  Gospel  into  the  North  Pacific,  and  to  Alaska. 

The  success  of  the  woman’s  work  in  Alaska  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Christian  world  in  1880.  Mrs.  McFarland  had  been  alone  in  Alaska  as  a 
missionary  in  1877.  In  the  following  year  two  ministers  were  sent  to  her 
help;  but  the  success  was  so  great  in  1877,  ’78  and  ’79  that  in  ’80  all  the 
other  Christian  denominations  were  attracted  to  southeastern  Alaska. 

At  that  time  the  only  regular  communication  with  Alaska  was  once  a 
month,  in  the  southeastern  section;  and  it  was  thought  possible  that  the 
Methodists,  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists  and  others  would 


among  the 
tribes  of  that 
region.  To 
prevent  that, 
and  also  to 
extend  and 
promote  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the 
i  n  t  e  r  ior  of 
Alaska,  acon- 
vention  was 
held  in  New 
York  City  of 
the  secretar¬ 
ies  of  various 
m  i  s  s  i  onary 
boards.  They 
divided  the 
field,  having 
a  large  map 
of  the  country 
before  them. 
The  south¬ 
eastern  cor¬ 
ner  was  given 
to  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  who 
were  already 
there.  The 
Baptists  took 
Kodiah  Isl¬ 
and,  360  miles 
west;  the 
M  e  th  o  d  i  sts 

United  States  Revenue  Steamer  “Bear”  Moored  to  went  700 

an  Ice-Field.  miles  further 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D. 


to  the  Aleutian  Islands;  then  530 
miles  northeast  you  come  to  the  two 
great  river  valleys  of  the  Yukon  and 
the  Copper  River,  and  thither  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  went;  500  miles  from  the  Mo¬ 
ravians  was  the  field  chosen  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  and 
300  miles  farther,  at  Bering  Straits, 
facing  Asia,  was  the  field  now  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  occupied  by  the  Congrega- 
tionalists.  The  women  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society 
have  a  large  home  on  Wood  Island,  a 
very  small  island  off  the  group  of 
Kodiah,  really  a  part  of  that  island, 
where  they  have  some  thirty  children 
gathered,  mostly  orphans  and  waifs, 
the  majority  of  whom,  if  not  all,  are 
from  the  Creole  population  of  that 
country,  who  were  brought  under 


I 


Russian  civilization  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  all  baptized  members  at  least 
of  the  Russian  Greek  Church.  Indeed,  last  summer  we  found  that  the  Rus¬ 


sian  Greek  Churches  of  southern 
Alaska  were  holding  their  cen¬ 
tennial  of  their  establishment  in  a 
country  that  seems  to  us  so  new. 
1  he  Methodists  also  have  a  large 
home  of  about  thirty  girls,  and  are 
about  to  put  up  a  much  larger 
building,  to  accommodate  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  more.  These, 
too,  are  orphans  and  waifs  who 
practically  had  no  home  and  no 
one  to  care  for  them. 

The  Moravians  are  working 
among  the  wild  Esquimaux.  Mr. 
Kilgut,  their  leading  and  oldest 
missionary  on  the  ground,  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  make  a  winter  tour 
from  his  home,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  of  a  thousand  miles,  go¬ 
ing  on  snow-shoes  to  the  head  of 
the  river  and  preaching  in  every 
village.  The  effect  of  this 
itinerating  has  been  that  nearly 


Esquimaux  Girl  with  Ornaments. 


Indian  Bark  Hut,  Alaska. 

every  village  wants  a  “Church  house,”  and  the  regular  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel  for  themselves.  Two  years  ago  delegations  of  the 
leading  men  came  from  nineteen  of  the  different  villages,  some  of  them 


from  the  furthest  points  of  that  circuit,  to  plead  witn  him  to  build 
a  Church  house,  or  God  house,  as  they  called  it,  in  their  village,  where 
the  missionary  on  his  visits  could  stay  and  gather  the  people  to  tell 
them  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  This,  perhaps,  might  not  seem  very  im¬ 
portant  to  us,  but  in  fact  when  the  missionary  reaches  a  village  he  has  to  stay 
in  a  native  house  which  is  underground,  without  ventilation,  without  cleanli¬ 
ness,  filthy  beyond  conception,  where  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  people  have 
been  living  in  one  room,  and  if  it  is  toward  spring  they  have  been  hibernating 
there  all  winter.  And  then,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  into  a  native  house. 
The  hallway  is  very  small,  and  the  door  scarcely  two  feet  high.  One  of  the 
missionaries,  last  winter,  got  into  the  house  and  couldn  t  get  out  until  he  took 
off  his  overcoat  and  then  his  other  coat,  and  finally  got  down  and  wormed 

out  like  a  snake.  But  then  that  missionary  was  a  little  corpulent.  It  has 
then  a  meaning  far  more  important  to  them  than  to  us  when  they  proposed 
to  have  an  improved  house  for  the  missionary  and  for  the  people  to  come 
together  and  worship  God.  They  wanted  to  show  their  appreciation  and 
thankfulness  to  God  by  giving  Him  and  His  servant  a  better  house  than  they 
themselves  had. 

On  the  Ukahn  River  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  been  largely 
increasing  its  work.  At  the  station  of  Anvik  they  have  increased  from  one 
missionary  to  four,  and  at  the  St.  James  Mission,  some  800  miles  in  the  inte¬ 
rior,  north  and  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  are  sending  three  or  four 
missionaries  out  this  spring.  In  those  regions,  in  winter,  the  thermometer 
goes  75  degrees  below  zero. 

The  Congregationalists  have  resumed  a  mission  at  Bering  Straits,  where, 
a  year  ago,  the  missionary  was  killed  by  some  hoodlum  young  men.  Two  of 
them  were  caught  within  half  an  hour  after  their  crime  was  known,  and  killed, 
and  their  dead  bodies  laid  in  front  of  the  mission  door,  and  the  newly-made 
widow  invited  to  come  out  and  see  what  reparation  had  been  made.  One  of 
the  young  men  had  escaped  to  the  mountains,  but  the  people  promised  both 
the  widow  and  the  captain  of  the  revenue  cutter,  who  visited  the  place  soon 
after,  that  at  the  first  opportunity  they  would  kill  him,  and  would  keep  his 
body  on  ice  so  that  the  captain,  when  he  came  back  the  following  year,  could 
actually  see  that  they  had  punished  him  for  the  murder.  They  were  neces¬ 
sarily  left  without  a  missionary  for  one  whole  year.  Nobody  else  could  be 
brought  to  take  his  place  under  twelve  months,  for  all  the  country  north  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  both  along  the  coast  and  the  interior  of  Alaska,  has 
communication  with  the  outside  world  only  once  a  year,  when  the  revenue 
cutter  makes  its  annual  trip. 

At  the  north  point  of  Bering  Sea  is  a  very  successful  mission  of  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Evangelical  Church  that  has  its  headquarters  in  Chicago.  They  have  two 
stations  in  Alaska,  and  are  doing  a  very  excellent  work. 

The  missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  mainly  near  Port  Rankin, 
where  the  work  among  the  people  in  the  year  1894  was  exceedingly  prosper¬ 
ous.  There  have  been  revivals  in  nearly  every  one  of  the  five  native  churches, 
which  have  altogether  nearly  700  communicants.  And  we  should  remember 
that  it  is  only  sixteen  years  since  the  Gospel  was  first  taken  there,  and  that 
the  missionaries  have  been  only  a  handful  in  comparison  to  the  missionaries 
of  Satan,  the  large  proportion  of  utterly  Godless  men  among  the  miners  and 
traders,  who  will  take  far  more  pains  to  hold  back  one  who  is  coming  out  of 
heathenism  and  drag  him  down  again  into  intemperance  than  they  would  to  help 
him  on.  We  have  had  a  thousand  workers  against  the  Gospel  to  fifteen  or 
twenty  working  for  it,  and  for  700  to  have  been  brought  out  of  heathenism, 
dense  and  dark  beyond  conception,  has  been  a  wonderful  fact;  a  wonderful 
answer  to  prayer,  and  labor,  and  contributions. 

I  believe  now,  as  I  did  several  years  ago,  that  we  can  go  into  any  native 
village  of  Alaska  where  the  whiskey  man  has  not  preceded  us  and  hardened 


the  people,  and  as  soon  as  we  master  the  language  and  speak  it,  th$  mission¬ 
ary  could  give  notice  that  all  who  wanted  to  give  up  the  traditions  of  their 
fathers  and  their  heathen  customs,  and  commence  to  do  what  God  told  them 
in  His  Word,  and  I  would  not  want  over  three  weeks  to  have  the  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  adult  population  of  that  village  come  for  baptism.  The  mis¬ 
sionaries  do  not  take  them  so  quickly.  Some  missionaries  have  held  them 
back  four  or  five  years,  to  gain  time  for  Christian  instruction,  and  that  they 
might  be  more  intelligent  in  the  step  they  were  about  to  take.  But  from  the 
very  first  week  of  the  arrival  of  the  missionary,  in  the  majority  of  those  vil- 
lages,  the  weekly  prayer-meeting  is  crowded.  There  are  as  many  at  church 
in  Alaska  on  a  Sunday  evening  as  Sunday  morning;  as  many  at  a  week-day 
prayer-meeting  as  on  Sunday  morning.  The  entire  population  of  those  who 
are  well  and  able  are  in  the  place  of  worship  every  time  it  is  open.  From  the 
very  first  opening  of  a  prayer-meeting,  the  native  people,  even  though  some¬ 
times  they  have  been  held  back  for  years  before  they  have  been  baptized  in 
the  Christian  faith,  take  part  in  them  either  in  prayer  or  in  exhortation.  I 
have  sometimes  counted  twenty-two  different  persons  taking  part  in  a  prayer¬ 
meeting,  and  when  it  would  close  the  people  would  gather  round  the  mission¬ 
ary  and  find  fault  because  the  meeting  had  been  too  short  for  their  prayers 
or  remarks. 

That  is  the  condition  God’s  Spirit  has  in  advance  of  the  coming  of  the 
Church  extended  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  people.  There  is  no 
such  fruitful  missionary  field  in  all  America  as  Alaska. 

Now  we  cannot  say  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  going  to  continue  if  the 
Church  fails  for  want  of  funds  to  send  the  missionary  into  that  field;  we  can¬ 
not  say  that  those  people  will  be  always  in  as  impressible  a  condition;  cer¬ 
tainly  not,  if  we  wait  for  the  white  trader  and  the  whiskey  seller  and  the  hard¬ 
ening  process,  the  shutting  of  those  doors,  when  the  souls  that  might  have 
been  brought  into  the  kingdom  are  lost. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  call  came  for  the  Arctic  Esquimaux.  Nobody 
seemed  to  know  anything  about  them  except  that  there  was  a  population  lying 
a  little  north  of  the  centre  of  the  country,  and  above  the  Arctic  Circle.  It 
was  known  that  the  Esquimaux  have  settlements  extending  across  the  entire 
continent  from  Labrador  to  Bering  Sea,  down  the  seacoast  and  eastward  to  Mt. 
St.  Alliance.  At  first  some  United  States  naval  officers  asked  if  something 
could  not  be  done  for  the  E^uimaux^in  North  Alaska.  The  United  States  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  was  unwilling  to  undertake  the  responsibility.  He  said: 

It  is  better  that  the  Churches  should  do  it;  for  they  can  get  what  I  cannot,  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  conscience,  who  will  go  there  not  for  the  sake  of  the  salary  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  souls  of  those  people.”  So  I  was  sent  out  by  the  government  to 
the  missionary  societies  of  the  several  denominations;  but  almost  invariably  I 
met  a  cold  reception.  They  were  slow  to  undertake  a  new  service  because 
they  were  in  debt,  and  they  were  unwilling  to  ask  any  Christian  man  or  woman 
to  go,  for  instance,  to  Point  Barrow,  where  the  winter  night  is  two  and  a  half 
months  long,  the  thermometer  fifty  degrees  below  zero,  4000  miles  from  a 

a^v'e'frH  ’  *  P0'iCem5n’  3  U"ited  SUteS  court’  or  an>-  Potion  whatever  of 

that'  ’  a’ “7  C0U'd  the)r  ask  “*»dy  *>  go  into  a  region  like 
that .  And  yet,  wh.le  the  Church  hesitated,  news  came  that  gold  had  been 

belowT't  at  'hat  r’01"1,  Where  the  thermometer  was  not  simply  fifty  degrees 

die  eoldUthS<Tn,ty’fiVe  deSfeeS  bel°W  Zer°’  a"d  three  hundred  ™en  went  to 
companies  '  "  SeaS0"’  and  laS‘  year  Seven  hundred  People  went  in  families, 
wouM  k  or  caravans,  and  five  women  among  them  went  up  as  far  as  water 

walked  over  Mem  °"  a  S'eamer'  Wi‘h  ,heir  husbands  and  chiIdren-  and  lhen 
but  for  gold  'C  mOUnta,nS  and  made  a  trlP  of  7°°  mdes  on  foot— not  for  souls, 

n  ‘° ,lhe  c/edit  of  ‘he  Church  it  must  be  said  there  was  no  want  of  ap- 
plicants  when  the  public  call  came  for  volunteers.  The  Church  was  wilHng 


*-  to  do,  and  individuals  in  the  Church  were  willing  to  do  what  the  missionary 
societies  were  unwilling  to  ask  of  them.  This  underlying  feeling,  that  it  was 
too  severe  a  country  and  climate  to  ask  anybody  to  go  to,  extended  among 
all  missionary  societies  to  whom  the  subject  was  broached;  and  yet  when 
the  call  came  there  were  twenty-two  applications  in  one  day,  to  go  to  Point 
Barrow. 

It  is  a  very  difficult  place;  the  very  hardest  on  earth  for  a  mission  station. 
There  is  hardly  any  place  in  Central  Africa  or  Central  Asia  that  is  as  hard 
physically  as  the  Arctic  region  of  Alaska.  Besides  its  physical  hardships,  the 
greatest  hardship  is  probably  the  dreariness  of  the  country.  For  eight  months 
of  the  year  you  see  nothing  landward  but’  snow;  just  a  rolling  plain  of  snow 
billows  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Then  you  turn  and  look  seaward,  and 
you  see  nothing  but  hummocks  of  ice;  and  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  it  is 
dreariness  and  desolation,  drearier  and  lonelier  than  anything  you  can  con¬ 
ceive  of.  There  is  the  depression  that  comes  in  a  loneliness  where  not  the 
chirp  of  a  bird  is  heard  through  all  that  long  winter  season  of  eight  or  nine 
months.  It  is  a  depression  that  causes  a  man  to  go  insane.  Every  year  the 
United  States  revenue  cutter,  after  its  annual  visit,  brings  out  insane  sailors 
from  the  whaling  fleets,  the  only  commercial  vessels  that  venture  up  into  that 
region.  And  yet,  while  so  hard  a  field  physically,  it  is  a  rich  field  spiritually. 
Any  Christian  minister  who  will  go  to  those  people  can  confidently  expect  the 
presence  of  God.  As  soon  as  he  masters  the  language,  the  whole  people  will 
come  into  the  fold.  The  very  conditions  under  which  they  live  cause  them  to 
crave  something  more  than  this  world,  for  certainly  this  world  gives  them 
nothing  but  dreariness  and  desolation  in  their  lives.  If  any  set  of  beings 
under  the  whole  round  heavens  needs  the  comfort  that  comes  from  Christ  in 
the  heart,  and  from  the  light  of  the  Gospel  in  their  homes,  it  is  the  poor 
people  that  burrow  under  ground  in  Arctic  Alaska,  without  any  comfort, 
any  joy,  any  consolation  whatever  on  earth,  in  their  present  condition,  and 
with  a  fearful  foreboding  as  they  look  forward  to  their  departure  from  this 
earth.  It  is  an  act  of  humanity  that  ought  to  stir  up  the  Christian  heart 
everywhere  to  determine  that  those  people,  no  matter  at  what  cost,  shall  have 
at  the  very  earliest  opportunity  the  Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  and 
certainly  if  cultivated  men  and  women  will  go  as  our  substitutes  in  that  hard¬ 
est  of  all  hard  mission  fields,  the  paltry  money  that  we  can  give,  the  self-denial 
that  it  may  cost  us  to  give,  should  not  be  withheld. 

But  Alaska  is  not  all  Arctic.  Southeast  Alaska  has  a  mild  climate,  like 
Richmond,  Va.  We  cannot  put  up  ice  in  Sitka  for  the  summer  use,  it  isn’t 
thick  enough.  If  the  boys  get  two  or  three  days’  sledding  down  the  hill  in 
front  of  the  mission  to  the  beach,  they  may  consider  themselves  very  fortunate; 
and  here,  because  they  could  not  find  any  other  Church  to  take  it,  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  established  a  mission;  though  perhaps  they  would  never  have  taken 
it  had  not  one  godly  woman  furnished  the  funds  by  which  it  was  made  pos¬ 
sible. 

Then  a  call  came  from  St.  Lawrence  Island,  inhabited  by  wild  Esquimaux 
tribes,  several  thousands  of  miles  from  any  protection,  and  only  one  mail  a  year, 
when  the  revenue  cutter  came  to  them  on  its  annual  visit.  There  was  a  mission 
house  built  three  years  ago,  but  no  missionary.  Two  or  three  of  the  different 
denominations  were  talking  of  it,  but  after  a  while  it  was  taken  by  the  Presby¬ 
terians,  and  last  year  a  young  man  and  his  wife  from  eastern  Iowa  were  found 
willing  to  go,  and  last  September  we  left  them  there.  How  they  are  now  no  one 
but  God  knows.  We  cannot  hear  from  them,  nor  will  their  friends  in  the  States 
hear  from  them  until  next  September.  No  neighbors  anywhere  within  reach, 
on  an  island  in  the  sea,  and  yet  they  have  the  privilege  of  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  Asia  and  Northeastern  Siberia  as  well,  for  the  people  of  that  island 
and  the  Siberians  are  accustomed  to  go  backwards  and  forwards  in  their  boats 
every  summer.  Some  of  the  Siberian  parents  said  to  me,  “  When  you  get  a 
missionary  and  a  school  in  St.  Lawrence  Island,  we  are  going  to  move  over 
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„  „Tthe  P“fchase  of,that  land  f0r  ‘"O  aa  «re  was  considered  by  ma, 

er  ,tna-T,S  m°ney,and  the  lransaction  called  “Seward's  Folly 

the,'  g  'vr  -  lnhab,tan,s  of  lhe  Iand  suggested  to  their  Russian  discovere 

h,  ,h°T'^  25  ™  Ie  dtizenS'  Indeed  50  li«htl)'  they  esteem, 

that  the  leading  pnest  of  the  Greek  Church  declared  that  the  Aleuts  we 

used  by  the  Russians  as  targets  for  the  practice  of  their  firearms.  Fully  fi, 

thousand  persons  were  wantonly  killed  within  the  first  half-century  of  Ru 

sian  occupancy.  During  this  period  of  robbery  and  plunder  the  Russia, 
e  vamp  j  i  i  ,  ^  __ 


were  learning  the  value  of  the  pe 


.  ....  w  ,,  . .  R'"  a8*c  and  land  pelfry.  From  fifteen 

twenty  null, on  dollars'  worth  of  fu  s  are  estimated  to  have  been  taken 


But  there  was  among  the  Russians  one  man  who  rose  higher  than  his  1 
lows  in  some  of  the  elements  of  Chr"t:-'“  —  -  1 


stian  manhood. 
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His  name  was  Shelik< 


By  Rev.  James  McMillan,  D.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 

Home  Missions. 


ties  d  acqu's,,,°".0f  Alaska  by  *>>*  United  States  brought  new  responsible 
es,  and  responsibilities  of  a  new  character.  From  its  discovery  by  Chirikof 

the  Russian,  in  1740,  down  to  its  purchase  by'the  United  States  in  1867  little’ 
was  known  of  the  people,  less  of  their  occupations  and  nothing  of  their  possi¬ 
bilities  as  factors  in  a  nation's  wealth,  intelligence  and  strength. 
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another  station  for  ecclesiastical 


He  established  the  first  schoc 
in  Russian-America,  at  Thre 
Saints,  afterwards  known  as  th 
village  of  St.  Paul,  on  Kadial] 
Island.  Here  he  taught  in  th 
Russian  language  the  rudimentr 
of  arithmetic  and  the  precepts  o 
the  Greek  Church.  It  was  his 
purpose  and  hope  that  ther 
might  be  established  on  the  mai 
land  a  suitable  town,  well  and 
tastefully  laid  out,  so  that  the' 
Russians  in  America  might  live 
in  a  neat  and  orderly  way.  He^ 
directed  how  they  should  build 
their  homes,  beautify  their 
grounds  and  arrange  their  streets. 
But  this  attempt  at  civilized  life 
perished,  and  the  better  type  of 
Christian  missions  which  he  fos¬ 
tered  disappeared  with  the  death 
of  Shelikof.  Juvenal,  a  priest  of 
the  Greek  Church  and  contempor¬ 
ary  with  Shelikof,  opened  another 
school  at  the  same  place  June 
19,  1796.  Eleven  boys  and  sev¬ 
eral  grown  men  attended.  The 
school  is  reported  to  have  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers,  though  under 
peculiar  difficulties.  “  When 
school  was  closed,”  Juvenal 
wrote,  “  I  went  to  the  river  with 
the  boys,  and  with  the  help  of 
God  we  caught  one  hundred  and 
three  salmon  of  large  size,  which 
some  of  the  women  assisted  us 
in  cutting  up  for  drying.”  Other 
scholars  were  quickly  enrolled, 
and  though  the  pupils  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  school  to  trade 
furs  whenever  opportunities 
offered,  all  went  well  until  the 
12th  of  July,  when  the  Bishop  of 
Irkutsh  transferred  Juvenal  to 
German,  another  |priest  and 
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contemporary,  opened  a  school  for  girls  at  Parlorsk,  to  which  JUV<1 
nal’s  boys  were  to  be  transferred,  but  when  Juvenal  visited  Father  Gel 
man,  and  observed  the  lax  discipline,  the  absence  of  a  matron  an! 
the  general  slovenliness  of  the  school,  he  declined  to  transfer  the  boys.  I™ 
1805  a  school  for  boys  and  one  for  girls  were  opened,  and  a  Mrs.  Banner  had 
charge  of  the  latter.  It  opened  with  sixteen  Creole  girls,  four  of  whom  were 
afterward  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  for  further  instruction.  At  the  end  of  their 
course  they  served  the  company  in  various  capacities.  But  all  these  schools 
were  Russian  in  their  conception,  and  not  all  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  new 
country. 

In  1839  an  institution  was  established  at  Sitka,  at  which  the  orphan 
daughters  of  the  company’s  employees  were  educated  at  the  company’s  ex¬ 
pense.  About  the  same  date  a  similar  institution  was  opened  for  boys,  at 
which  were  admitted  orphans  and  the  children  of  laborers,  and  inferior  offi-  | 
cials.  All  were  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  grammar.  Religious 
training  was  of  course  made  prominent.  In  1841  an  attempt  was  made  to 
provide  for  higher  education.  In  that  year  a  school  was  opened  which  rose 
to  the  rank  of  a  seminary.  Neat  and  attractive  dormitories  and  class  rooms 
were  provided.  Philosophical  apparatus  and  a  library  were  furnished.  In 
i860  there  were  in  the  girls’  school  twenty-two,  and  in  the  boys’  twenty-seven. 

These  educational 
enterprises  measure 
the  progress  made 
prior  to  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States. 

Any  intelligent 
theory  of  education 
must  have  reference 
to  the  needs  of  so¬ 
ciety,  the  capacity 
of  the  pupils  and 
their  possible  occu¬ 
pations.  Courses  of 
training  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  instruction 
should  be  adapted  to 
conditions  as  they 
exist,  and  by  easy 
and  practical  proc¬ 
esses  improve  those 
conditions  and  teach 
how  to  make  the 
most  of  life  in  its 

KASA-AN  VILLAGE  with  totem-posts.  environments.  Bui 
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the  Russian  Church  did  not  thus  commend  itself  to  the  Alaskans.  Its  purpose  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  their  schools  was  the  inculcation  of  their 
religion,  and  their  religion  failed  in  that  simplest  of  all  offices  of  a  religion — 
the  making  of  good  lives  and  happy  homes.  When  Alaska  was  purchased  it  was 
confidently  expected  that  immediate  attention  would  be  given  to  those  neg¬ 
lected  tribes.  Ten  years  passed  by  and  little  was  done.  The  school  at 
Sitka  had  gathered  a  library  of  seventeen  hundred  volumes,  of  which  600 
were  Russian,  300  French,  130  German,  35  English,  and  the  rest  Swedish, 
Dutch,  Spanish  and  Italian. 

There  is  no  record  of  printed  literature  previous  to  the  purchase,  but  on 
the  1st  of  March,  1868,  the  Alaska.  Herald  was  published  in  San  Francisco. 
It  contained,  among  other  things,  a  Russian  translation  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  paper  was  printed  in  Russian  and  English,  and  issued 
semi  monthly.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  its  publishers  claimed  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  1500  copies.  This  paper  and  its  successors  published  matters  of 
current  interest.  The  totem  poles  were  the  only  means  aside  from  tradition 
employed  for  preserving  a  knowledge  of  the  past.  These  memorials  are  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  either  idolatrous  or  superstitious  worship,  but  are 
monuments,  with  genealogical  records  in  hieroglyphics. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  form  or  system  of  government  among  them, 
no  chief  or  other  potentate  except  as  one  man  might  by  reason  of  greater 
wealth,  or  superior  skill  as  a  hunter  or  fisherman,  command  the  respect  of  the 
others,  and  so  become  a  counsellor.  There  was,  however,  a  class  known  as 
Shamans,  or  medicine  men,  who  pretended  to  cure  all  manner  of  diseases  and 
to  control  spirits.  With  such  professions  they  acquired  influence  over  the 
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people,  and  assumed  a  power 
which  was  little  less  than  abso¬ 
lute.  The  only  law  of  the  land 
was  the  lex  talionis.  Its  penal¬ 
ties  were  pronounced,  not  by  a 
chief  or  even  a  medicine  man, 
but  by  the  popular  voice.  This  I 
is  still  the  condition  of  those 
who  abide  in  the  native  state, 
as  it  was  the  condition  of  the 
southeastern  tribes  before  they 
rose  to  their  present  degree  of 
.  civilization.  During  infancy 
§  the  natives  of  Alaska  received 
little  care  or  supervision  from 
^  their  parents.  Until  seven  or 
£  eight  years  of  age  they  were 
"7  more  frequently  naked  than 
w  clad.  Receiving  their  nourish- 
Q  ment  from  mothers  who  sub- 
S  sisted  upon  insufficient  and  un- 
^  wholesome  food,  they  early  be- 
^  came  diseased.  Exposure  to 
the  weather  in  that  inhospitable 
£  climate  rendered  them  puny 
H  until,  if  they  survived  early 

a  childhood,  nature  adjusted  itself 
§  to  these  unfortunate  conditions, 
j  There  was  often  a  scarcity  of  fuel 

and  often  of  food.  Sometimes 
their  only  diet  was  rotten  fish. 
Among  the  most  fatal  diseases 
were  consumption,  gastric,  bil¬ 
ious,  typhus,  and  other  fevers, 
syphilis  and  scrofula. 

In  1869  Hon.  Vincent  Col- 
yer,  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
Board  of  Commissions,  visited 
Alaska,  and  upon  his  return  to 
Washington  succeeded  in  se¬ 
curing  from  Congress  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $50,000  for  school 
purposes  in  Alaska.  Bat  no  provision  was  made  for  its  administration.  It  there 
fore  remained  unused.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  two  schools  were 
maintained  among  the  Aleuts,  but  they  existed  only  in  name.  This  great  govern 
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ment,  which  is  “of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,”  and  boasts  that 
education  is  free  to  all,  left  the  inhabitants  of  that  acquired  territory  for  half 
a  generation  in  a  worse  condition  than  while  they  were  under  the  Russian 
Czar.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  aptly  says:  “Russia  gave  them  gov¬ 
ernment,  schools,  and  the  Greek  religion,  but  when  the  country  passed  from 
their  possession  they  withdrew  their  ruler.',  priests  and  teachers,  while  the 
United  States  sent  none  to  take  their  places.  Alaska  for  half  a  generation 
had  neither  courts,  rulers,  ministers  or  teachers.  The  only  thing  the  United 
States  did  for  them  in  the  meantime  was  to  introduce  whiskey. 

The  churches,  schools  and  hospitals  of  Alaska  under  the  Russian  regime 
were  supported  mainly  by  the  Russian- American  Company,  but  at  present 
they  subsist  mainly  on  charity.  But  meantime  our  government  has  received 
a  liberal  revenue  from  the  seal  fisheries.  The  two  little  islands  of  St.  Paul 
and  St.  George  have  already  paid  more  than  the  entire  purchase  price  of 
Alaska.  Still,  it  was  not  until  1884  that  the  government  made  any  provision 
whatever  for  education  in  Alaska. 

Meanwhile  the  churches  gave  heed  to  the  piteous  appeal  which  came  to 
them  for  missionaries  and  schools.  In  the  spring  of  1876  seven  young  men 
of  the  Tsimpsean  tribe,  the  chief  one  of  the  number  being  Clah,  whose  Eng¬ 
lish  name  was  Philip  McKay,  obtained  work  at  Fort  Wrangell  on  acontract  to 
cut  wood  for  the  government.  They  were  godly  young  men,  and  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath  it  was  their  custom  to  meet  for  worship.  This  was  the  commencement  of 
Protestant  missions  in  Alaska.  They  found  a  friend  and  helper  in  Captain 
Jocelyn,  of  the  Twenty-first  United  States  Infantry,  who  assisted  them  in 
securing  a  meeting  of  whites  and  Alaskans  to  take  measures  toward  securing 
a  church  and  school  building.  Determination  and  enthusiasm  marked  that 
meeting.  Seven  tribes  were  represented  on  the  subscription  list.  Some  of 
the  offerings  are  characteristic  of  the  time  and  place.  Chief  Toy-a-att  heads 
the  list  with  $10.  Among  those  that  follow  are  “  Charlie  and  wife,  two 
blankets,  white  and  green.”  “  Dick,  one  blanket,  white.  Sarah,  two 
blankets,  blue  and  green.”  “  George’s  boy,  Sam,  $5.”  The  subscription 
amounted  to  $85.50.  We  cannot  follow  closely  the  interesting  history  of  this 
enterprise.  Philip  McKay,  the  young  Tsimpsean,  opened  a  day  school,  and 
conducted  Sabbath  services.  More  than  sixty  adults  attended.  The  Sabbath 
congregations  numbered  200  to  400. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  1877,  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  under  appointment 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions,  reached  Fort  Wrangell,  and 
found  the  young  Alaskan  with  about  twenty  scholars,  doing  his  best  at  school 
teaching.  Mrs.  McFarland  took  charge  of  the  school,  to  the  great  delight  of 
Philip,  who  became  her  assistant.  A  Christian  woman  of  the  Tongas  tribe, 
far  up  on  the  Stikine  River,  hearing  in  some  way  that  the  missionaries  had 
come,  placed  her  children  and  some  provisions  and  bedding  into  a  canoe  and 
rowed  down  the  river  a  hundred  miles  to  meet  them.  This  school  grew  rap¬ 
idly  until  the  enrolment  reached  go.  Mrs.  McFarland,  being  a  thoroughly 
competent  teacher,  employed  the  best  methods  in  her  class  room  work,  to- 
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gether  with  religious  instruction  and  domestic  training,  with  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

In  1878  a  school  was  opened  at  Sitka  by  the  same  board,  and  other  schools 
were  established  in  rapid  succession,  at  Haines  for  the  Chilcots  in  1880,  at 
Hoonah  and  at  Howkan  for  the  Hydahs  in  1881,  and  on  Admiralty  Island  for 
the  Aukes  in  1882,  making  six  in  the  five  years  from  1877  to  1882.  Two 
years  later  a  school  was  established  at  Tongas  by  the  same  board.  The  in¬ 
stitution  established  at  Fort  Wrangell  in  1877  had  among  its  ninety  pupils 
fifty  young  girls  provided  for  at  the  expense  of  the  mission,  and  thus  rescued 
from  a  life  of  prostitution  into  which  they  would  otherwise  have  been  sold  by 
their  parents.  The  school  at  Sitka  in  1878  grew  in  two  years  to  an  enrol¬ 
ment  of  130.  In  July,  1880,  the  school  was  removed  to  an  old  hospital  build¬ 
ing,  and  in  November  some  boys  begged  permission  to  live  in  the  building, 
giving  as  a  reason  for  this  request  that  there  was  so  much  carousing  at  their 
homes  that  they  could  not  study.  The  teacher,  having  no  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  food  and  bedding,  refused.  The  boys  met  the  answer  with  the  state¬ 
ment  that  they  would  gladly  bring  their  blankets  and  sleep  on  the  floor.  Per¬ 
mission  being  given,  thirteen  boys  took  up  their  quarters  in  the  school-room. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  now  famous  “  Sitka  Home  and  Boarding  School.” 

An  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made  by  Congress  in  1884  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  public  schools  in  Alaska,  but,  as  in  a  former  case,  when  double 
this  amount  was  appropriated,  no  provision  was  made  for  administering  the 
fund,  and  no  public  schools  were  established.  In  July  of  the  same  year  a 
further  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  and 
education  of  children  of  both  sexes  at  industrial  schools  in  Alaska.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  Secretary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  applied  for  a  part  of  this  fund.  On  the  recommendation  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  the  application  was  granted,  and  a  contract  was 
entered  into  with  that  board  to  provide  for  and  educate  100  children  at  $120 
a  year  per  caput — the  contract  to  be  subject  to  annulment  at  two  months’ 
notice. 

Inspired  and  encouraged  by  the  results  accomplished  by  the  mission 
schools,  Congress  in  1884  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  “  to  make 
needful  provision  for  the  education  of  children  of  school  age  in  Alaska  with¬ 
out  regard  to  race.”  Accordingly  an  excellent  series  of  rules  and  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  public  schools  in  Alaska  was  constructed,  by  which  the 
general  management,  the  supervision  and  districting  should  be  governed,  d  he 
office  of  “United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  for  Alaska”  was  created, 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  appointed  to  that  office.  By  the  same  act 
Alaska  was  divided  into  three  school  districts,  viz.: 

1.  The  Sitka  District,  comprising  all  southeastern  Alaska,  with  an  area  of 

28,980  square  miles. 

2.  Kadiak  District,  comprising  the  region  from  Mt.  St.  Elias  westward  to 
Zakharoff  Bay,  with  an  area  of  70,884  square  miles. 

3.  Unalaska  District,  comprising  the  region  from  Zokharoff  Bay  westward 
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to  the  end  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  with 
an  area  of  43r'545  square  miles.  The  rules  especially  provide  that  “the 
children  shall  be  taught  in  the  English  language,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  oral  history,  physiology  and  temperance  hygiene.”  Under  these 
wise  provisions  of  the  government  the  cause  of  education  received  a  new  im- 
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2I5  Applied  Christianity. 

pulse.  During  the  yeaV  1885  six  public  schools  were  established,  one  each  at 
Fort  Wrangell,  Haines,  Jackson,  Juneau,  Sitka  No.  1  and  Sitka  No.  2. 

Provision  was  also  made  for  entering  into  contract  with  the  various  re¬ 
ligious  denominations,  by  which  schools  could  be  established  and  maintained 
in  regions  where  the  expense  and  peril  were  too  great  for  the  mission  boards 
to  incur  unaided,  and  where  the  government  could  hardly  reach  the  peop  e 
effectually  by  the  public  school  without  missionary  methods.  It  was  also  re¬ 
quired  that  in  suitable  weather  “  at  the  opening  of  each  school  in  the  morning 
the  United  States  flag  shall  be  raised,  and  at  the  close  of  school  in  the  after¬ 
noon  the  flag  shall  be  taken  down.”  The  Sitka  training  school  was  by  the 
same  regulation  required  “  to  teach  the  .primary  branches  of  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  The  boys  shall  be  taught  shoemaking,  carpenter  and  cabinet  work, 
printing,  and  such  other  trades  as  are  of  use  in  the  territory,  while  the  girls 
shall  be  instructed  in  intelligent  housekeeping  and  household  industries. 

The  great  salmon  canning  and  packing  industry  of  the  territory  es 
coopering  and  canning  important  industries,  which  are  also  taught.  Under 
the  contract  provisions  the  Episcopal  Church  established  a  school  at  Anvik 
on  the  Yukon  River  in  1887,  and  at  Point  Hope  on  the  Arctic  Ocean  in  1890; 
the  Moravians  at  Bethel  and  at  Carmel  on  the  Kuskokwim;  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  among  the  Aleuts  at  Unalaska  in  1890;  and  the  Roman 
Catholics  the  same  year  at  Nulato,  Kosoriffsky  on  the  Yukon,  and  at  Cape 
Vancouver;  and  in  1891  the  Swedish  Evangelicals  at  Unalaklik  and  at  Yaku- 
tat  The  Presbyterian  Industrial  School  at  Sitka  and  Mr.  Wm.  Duncan  s  inde¬ 
pendent  school  at  Metlakahtla  came  under  the  contract  system  in  1888  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  established  a  mission  school  at  Nuga  for  the 
Aleuts  and  Creoles  in  1886  without  government  aid,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church  the  same  year  at  St.  Michael’s.  So  did  the  Baptists  in  1893  on  Wood 
Island,  and  the  Swedish  the  same  year  at  Golovin.  The  Church  of  England 
has  for  years  sustained  four  important  schools  among  the  Tinneh  on  the 

Upper  Yukon  and  its  branches.  # 

To  the  Moravians  belongs  the  honor  of  having  established  the  first  school 

among  the  southern  Eskimos.  This  they  did  in  1885.  The  year  1890  will  al¬ 
ways  be  memorable  as  that  in  which  the  northern  Eskimos  were  first  reached 
by  the  school  and  the  Christian  mission.  The  Congregational  Society  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  under  government  contract  that  year  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  Episcopal  Church  at  Point  Hope,  still  further  north,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions  at  Point  Barrow,  400  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Cir¬ 
cle.  These  Christian  schools  carried  the  Gospel  to  a  people  who  had  been 
neglected  through  all  the  centuries  of  the  past— a  people  ready  and  eager  to  be 
taught.  With  this  new  movement  new  conditions  arose,  calling  for  new 
methods  and  new  appliances.  The  rapid  destruction  of  the  whales,  walruses 
and  seals  by  the  seal-hunters  of  our  civilized  and  Christian  nations  left  these 
inoffensive  natives  without  food  and  without  occupation,  to  perish  helplessly 
and  hopelessly.  It  was  a  happy  thought  of  some  inspired  servant  of  God 
that  the  introduction  of  domestic  reindeer  from  Siberia  could  be  accomplished 
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easily  and  at  little  expense.  To  Dr.  Jackson,  and  Capt.  Healey  of  the  U.  S. 
Revenue  Steamer  Bear,  is  due  great  credit  for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  for  raising  the  money,  and  for  trying 
the  experiment.  This  subject  is  referred  to  here  because  of  its  relations  to 
the  education  of  our  Arctic  neighbors.  This  new  enterprise  promises  not 
only  to  supply  the  famishing  Eskimos  with  food  and  clothing,  but  it  gives 
him  occupation  in  the  production  of  cheese,  venison  and  hides  as  articles  of 
commerce.  These  fleet  aid  reliable  animals  will  also  supplant  the  uncertain 
dogs  as  means  of  communication  and  conveyance  between  the  coast  and  the 
interior  mines  and  villages.  Their  horns  will  provide  runners  for  the  sledges 
and  frames  for  their  houses.  Their  uses  are  more  numerous  than  need  be 
mentioned  here.  Instruction  in  the  care  of  the  reindeer  has  already  become 
a  part  of  the  training  of  the  youth  of  Arctic  Alaska.  Competent  instructors 
have  been  brought  from  Sweden  and  Lapland  and  the  vast  tundra  fields  of 
Arctic  and  Interior  Alaska,  which  have  hitherto  been  worthless  to  the  world, 
may  yet  prove  not  only  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  Eskimos  and  others  who 
may  become  owners  of  reindeer  herds,  but  also  a  source  of  great  profit  to 
Alaskan  miners  and  of  luxury  in  the  markets  of  the  cities  of  our  land.  The 
government  appropriation  for  education  in  Alaska  for  the  coming  year  is 
$30,000.  There  are  supported  by  this  fund  at  present  fourteen  public  schools, 
with  an  aggregate  enrolment  of  7731  the  smallest  of  these  schools  enrolls  25 
and  the  largest  137.  There  are  also  9  contract  schools  receiving  aid  from 
this  appropriation,  but  deriving  the  larger  part  of  their  support  from  their  re¬ 
spective  denominations. 

The  following  table  will  give  a  view  of  the  public  and  contract  schools  as 


last  reported: 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Afognak —  enrolment, 

-  38  Juneau  No.  2 — enrolment, 

- 

65 

Douglas  City  No.  1,  “ 

-  30  Kadiak, 

- 

59 

Douglas  City  No.  2,  “ 

-  87  Killisnoo, 

- 

75 

Ft.  Wrangell, 

-  54  Sitka  No.  1, 

- 

43 

Haines, 

-  41  Sitka  No.  2, 

- 

1 10 

Jackson, 

-  90  Unga, 

- 

36 

Juneau  No.  1, 

-  25  Unalaska, 

- 

24 

CONTRACT  SCHOOLS. 

DENOMINATION.  AM’T  GOv’t  APPROPRIATION. 

Metlakahtla, 

Independent, 

$  75° 

Bethel, 

Moravian, 

1 ,000 

Carmel, 

Moravian, 

1,000 

Point  Barrow, 

Presbyterian, 

1,000 

Nulto, 

Roman  Catholic,  1 

Kosoriffsky, 

Roman  Catholic,  >• 

1,500 

Cape  Vancouver, 

Roman  Catholic,  ) 

Unalalika, 

Swedish  Evangelical.  } 

1,000 

Yakutat, 

Swedish  Evangelical,  f 

f 
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The  Secret  of  the  Salvation  Army  — 

The  inauguration  of  their  new  head¬ 
quarters  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  New 
York  has  been  one  of  the  most  significant 
events  of  the  month.  Its  lofty,  battle, 
mented  towers  look  across  the  street  to  a 
popular  theatre  and  the  rising  walls  of  a 
great  regimental  armory,  and  over  the 
proofs  of  a  few  lower  buildings  to  a  great 
popular,  department  store;  and  compari¬ 
son  is  suggested  between  the  investments 
on  the  one  hand  for  amusement,  city  de¬ 


fence,  and  popular  business,  and  on  the 
other  hand  for  this  structure. 

The  new  building  seems  to  show  that 
the  Salvation  Army  is  a  permanent  and 
important  factor  in  the  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  problem  in  the  United  States;  and 
prompts  inquiry  for  its  secret  of  success. 

The  eccentricities  of  the  Salvationists 
were  perhaps  no  greater  for  our  time  than 
those  of  the  early  Methodists  for  their 
time.  It  was  thought  that  the  movement 
of  Wesley  was  a  passing  enthusiasm  that 
would  soon  die  out;  and  the  same  was 
said  of  this  movement.  General  Booth 
showed  clear  discernment  of  the  spirit  of 
our  time  when  he  boldly  asked  for  an  im¬ 
mense  sum  of  money,  and  got  it,  and 
then,  by  confessed  demonstration,  ex¬ 
pended  it  honestly  and  wisely.  But  even 
then,  it  was  said  that  the  different  social 
conditions  of  the  United  States  offered 
little  room  for  such  a  movement  here. 
But  all  predictions  have  been  falsified  by 
the  event;  and  in  America  the  move¬ 
ment  compels  inquiry.  What  is  the 
secret  of  its  power? 

The  movement  is  not  primarily  intel¬ 
lectual,  though  no  intelligent  reader  can 
lay  down  “Darkest  England”  without 
confessing  that  this  is  the  work  of  a 
master  mind.  No  more  can  an  intelligent 
hearer  of  General  Booth’s  preaching  count 
him  a  brainless  enthusiast.  His  tall  form 
and  eagle  eye  suggest,  what  his  clear  ut¬ 
terance  confirms,  that  here  is  one  of  the 
matersful  minds  of  our  day;  a  clear- 
thinking  man  of  strong  purpose,  and 
abundant  resources.  But  what  great 
principle  has  this  master  mind  discerned  ? 

In  his  book  he  outlines  the  plan  which, 
since  its  publication,  he  has  put  into  op¬ 
eration,  with  its  “  city  refuge,”  “farm 
colony,”  and  “emigration  department”; 
but  it  is  noteworthy  that  he  expresses 
there  no  faith  that  the  plan  would  work 
out  its  own  success.  We  have  heard  of  a 
bright  business  man  who  hung  over  his 
desk  the  motto:  Plan  your  work;  and 
right  under  it  the  second  motto  :  Work 
your  plan.  And  General  Booth's  real 
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tor  the  purpose  of  educating  our  children.”  Thus  this  hope  that  the  children 
shall  have  a  better  chance  is  going  to  be  the  motive  power  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  Gospel  into  that  region. 

The  discouragement  is  not  in  Alaska,  but  in  the  East.  When  the  order 
went  forth,  you  must  turn  away  every  child  that  has  not  a  scholarship,  back 
of  it  came  the  great  sorrow  of  the  mission  work.  It  is  not  separation  from 
friends  that  saddens  the  missionary.  The  great  sorrow,  the  greatest  sorrow 
that  comes  over  mission  work  in  Alaska,  is  that  the  want  of  funds  is  com¬ 
pelling  the  sending  these  promising  children  back  into  heathenism. 


Recent  Progress  in  Alaska.— Alaska  is  not  a  regularly  organized  ter¬ 
ritory,  but  since  1888  there  has  been  a  reorganization  of  the  Indian  police, 
and  a  territorial  militia  has  been  started;  reservations  have  been  set  apart  by 
the  United  States  government  for  public  buildings,  military  and  naval  uses, 
and  parks.  Many  town  sites  have  been  authorized,  and  the  sale  of  non-mineral 
lands  for  manufacturing  purposes;  a  number  of  government  buildings  erected; 
and  supply  stations  for  whalers  and  coaling  have  been  established  ;  and  more 
than  1500  miles  added  to  previous  mail  routes.  Many  coal  claims  have  been 
filed,  and  the  mining  industry  and  canning  of  fish  has  been  greatly  developed- 

ALASKA. 


The  word  Alaska  means  “  Great  Land  ”  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  a  great 
land,  for  it  has  more  area  than  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Germany,  Denmark  and  Greece  put  together.  It 
is  also  a  country  of  great  mountains  and  rivers.  Day  and  night  do  not 

come  as  they  do  in  most  places  that  we  know 
about,  for  during  the  summer  months  there  is 
no  night  in  southeastern  Alaska.  It  only  grows 
a  little  dark  for  about  half  an  hour,  near  mid¬ 
night.  The  people  live  largely  on  fish.  Some 
of  them  are  Eskimos  ;  and  the  word  Eskimo 


means  "  raw  fish  eaters.” 

The  Alaskan  people  were  very  low  and 
degraded  when  the  missionaries  first  went  to 
them.  They  worshiped  spirits,  believing  in  good 
and  bad  spirits.  They  used  to  kill  old  people 
when  they  got  to  be  too  old  to  earn  their  own 
food,  and  they  tortured  people  whom  they  sup¬ 
posed  were  possessed  by  witches.  They  do  these 
things  now,  but  the  efforts  of  missionaries  and 
the  United  States  Government  have  put  a  stop 
to  these  practices  in  most  places.  Our  Board  of  Home  Missions  is  at 
work  preaching  and  teaching  at  eight  mission  stations  in  Alaska.  One 
of  these  stations  is  Point  Barrow,  which  is  probably  the  most  northern 
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mission  station  in  the  world.  _ 

Five  of  the  missionaries  in  Alaska  are  being  supported  by  Presby¬ 
terian  Young  People  in  the  Sunday-schools  and  societies  of  our  Church. 
These  missionaries  are  :  The  Rev.  L.  F.  Jones,  at  Juneau;  the  Rev. 
Clarence  Thwing,  at  Fort  Wrangel;  the  R.ev.  J.  L.  Gould,  at  Jackson; 
the  Rev.  W.  W.  Warne,  at  Chilkat,  and  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Austin,  at  Sitka. 

Our  Presbyterian  missions  reach  the  Thlinget,  Chilkat,  Hoonah, 
Awke,  Sitka,  Stickin,  Hydah  and  Eskimo  tribes. 

The  work  in  Alaska  is  largely  a  work  for  the  poor  neglected  Alaskan 
children,  so  our  Presbyterian  children  should  be  especially  interested 
in  Alaska. 
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[The  following  letter 
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from  a/missionary  in  Alaska, 


of 
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another  church,  was  received  Q<y  one  of  our  own  workers, 
a  near  relative  of  the  writer,  and  as  our  lesson  this  month 
is  on  Alaska,  we  give  it  to  our  readers  with  few  omissions.] 


It  does  seem  strange  that  I  am  here,  and  I  can  only  ac¬ 
count  for  it  by  the  feeling  that  I  am  where  the  Master 
wants  me  to  work.  While  Mr.  Heizer  was  well,  and  hopes 
of  living  many  years  were  bright,  wt  talked  of  death, 
and  if  he  was  promoted  first,  I  was  to  come  to  Alaska  and 
work. 

Too  soon  the  Angel  of  Death  entered  our  home,  and  four 
months  later  our  precious  boy  was  born,  and  after  a  strug¬ 
gle  for  life,  he,  too,  entered  the  mansions  prepared  for 
him.  Alone,  with  only  our  son  F,  who  had  given  himself  to 
the  ministry  and  was  in  college,  I  felt  I  should  come  to 
Alaska.  The  call  for  a  teacher  here  was  urgent.  I  re¬ 
sponded  and  am  endeavoring  to  do  my  duty. 

I  scarcely  know  where  to  begin  to  write.  Nature  has 
'  done  much  for  us.  The  scenery  is  sublime,  snow  covered 
|  mountains  on  three  sides  of  us  and  the  bay  on  the  south. 

;  The  bay  is  dotted  with  over  ioo  islands,  many  of  which 
we  can  see  from  our  south  window.  There  is  only  one  wagon 
road  which  extends  one  and  a  half  miles  along  the  beach  ; 
footpaths  and  walks  elsewhere.  The  scenery  is  all  and 
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Mrs.  Gould  writes  from  Ilowcan,  Alaska- 
Our  mail-boat  is  overdue  from  Fort  Wraneel 
also  the  steamer  from  below,  bringing  our 
supplies,  etc.,  and  I  find  myself  going  to  the 
door  very  often  and  looking  first  to  the  north 

hnH  ti,en-t°  t,he™south’  h°Ping  to  see  one  or 
oth  coming.  Mrs.  Gould  describes  a  sum- 

^SJt  together  with  some  of  the  Home 
gills  to  Jvlawack.  where  many  of  the  Hvdah 
people  wei-e  gathered,  besides  hundreds  of  other 
tribes.  They  were  met  by  the  natives  with  “a 
cordial  and  genuine  welcome  on  the  beach 
where  a  crowd  had  gathered.  After  much 
handshaking  and  a  general  exchange  of  friend¬ 
ly  greetings,  we  proposed  to  pitch  our  tent  on 
the  beach  but  as  it  was  raining,  we  decided 
to  go  up  the  lull  to  the  school-house.  At  once 
many  willing  hands  were  at  work  carrying: 
our  belongings  to  the  place.  Finding  no  stove 
in  the  building,  our  first  meal  was  prepared 
out  in  the  rain,  but  before  it  was  finished,  one 
of  our  Ilydah  men  came  with  the  offer  of  a 
cooking  stove,  which  we  gladly  accepted 
ihe  boys  quickly  cut  and  carried  in  large 
quantities  of  the  sweet-smelling  cedar  boughs 
for  our  beds,  and  soon  all  was  comfortably 
arranged.  We  spent  the  glorious  Fourth  there 


and  kept  open  house  for  a  week,  which  was  a 
long  drawn-out  reception.  Mr.  Gould  waR 
literally  besieged  by  those  seeking  counsel. 
The  school  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  at 
each  of  the  Sabbath  services,  and  many  of 
the  white  men  employed  at  the  salmon  can 
nery  attended,  though  of  various  nationalities 
and  of  varied  character.” 

At  Chilcat  Miss  Fannie  Willard  acts  as  inter¬ 
preter  at  the  religious  services  ;  she  also  acted 
in  this  capacity  at  the  marriage  of  a  white  I 
man  and  Indian  woman,  her  early  knowledge 
of  the  Thlinket  tongue,  which  for  a  time  j 
seemed  lost,  having  returned.  ... _ 


JVluj  C7Cr- 


WOMAN  S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 


The  Tuesday  pi-ayer- meeting  was  led  by  Mrs. 
Roberts,  who  gave  a  suggestive  study  of  the 
thirty-third  chapter  of  Exodus.  The  Rev. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  recently  returned  from 
Alaska,  was  present,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
address  referred  particularly  to  a  visit  to  Point 
Barrow,  where  he  found  Professor  Stevenson 
at  work  on  the  new  building.  A  prolonged 
stay  at  this  station  was,  he  said,  considered 
unwise,  as  it  might  necessitate  remaining  all 
winter,  for  the  revenue  cutter  was  already 
confronted  by  an  island  of  ice  six  miles  long 
by  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide  and  nine  feet 
thick  ! 

St.  Lawrence  Island  is  at  present  a  point  of 
especial  interest.  It  lies  in  Bei-ing  Sea,  two 
hundred  miles  from  Alaska  and  forty  miles 


/ 


from  Siberia :  one  can  here  see  the  mountains 
of  Siberia  on  a  pleasant  day.  It  is  about  one 
hundred  miles  long,  and  has  at  present  about 
three  hundred  inhabitants.  This  island  has  a 
pathetic  history.  Some  years  ago  it  was  near¬ 
ly  depopulated  in  consequence  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  whiskey  by  white  men  in  exchange  for 
furs.  Intoxication  during  the  brief  summer 
resulted  in  the  starvation  of  entire  villages  the 
following  winter,  the  unburied  dead  being 
found  when  the  revenue  cutter  touched  at  the 
island  the  next  year.  A  missionary  of  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  Church  was  to  go  to  the 
remaining  inhabitants  and  a  mission  house 
was  built,  but  the  work,  for  some  reason,  was 
abandoned  in  a  year. 

Two  Presbyterian  women  subsequently  pur¬ 
chased  the  property,  giving  it  to  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions;  but  it  remained  empty  for 
some  years  waiting  for  a  missionai-v,  having 
on  the  premises  a  small  supply  of  coal.  “Yet,” 
wrote  Dr.  Jackson  in  1893,  “all  is  unmolested 
in  spite  of  the  actual  sufferings  of  the  people 
for  fuel.  These  poor  people  gather  by  hun¬ 
dreds  around  the  building  each  year  when 
‘  The  Bear’  makes  its  visit,  to  see  if  a  teacher  has 
conxe,  and  every  time  are  disappointed,  and 
beg  that  one  may  be  sent  next  year.  On  the 
17th  of  June,  forcing  the  ship  through  the  ice, 
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Professor  Linn.  His  wife  is  from 
Rhodes,  Iowa.  Mr.  Gambell  is  not  a 
minister,  bnt  was  superintendent  of  the 
public  schools  of  Wapello,  Iowa.  He 
carried  with  him  a  complete  set  of 
meteorological  instruments,  furnished 
by  the  United  States  Government,  to 
which  he  will  report  once  every  year. 
He  is  clothed  with  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  and  is  the  only  American 
citizen  on  St.  Lawrence  Island. 


Among  the  very  many  good  things 
in  this  number  of  the  Presbyterian 
Banner  is  an  article  by  Mrs.  Prof. 
Linn,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  descriptive 
of  the  long  trip  and  its  incidents,  and 
also  of  the  present  surroundings  of  two 
missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell,  on  St. 
Lawrence  Island,  Bering  Sea,  one  of 
the  loneliest  and  most  inaccessible  loca 
tions  occupied  by  any  missionaries  in 
the  world.  This  article  is  exceedingly 
well  written,  and  its  descriptions  of 
people  and  things  are  most  vivid.  The 
father  of  Mr.  Gambell  resides  near 
Winfield,  Henry  county,  Iowa,  whither 
he  went  from  Washington  county,  Pa. 
His  mother  is  a  native  of  Westmore¬ 
land  county.  Pa.,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Margaret  Fulton,  a  sister  of  Mrs. 


For  the  Presbyterian  Banner 

ST.  LAWRENCE  ISLAND— BERING  SEA- 


BY  MRS.  R.  B.  LINN,  WASHINGTON,  PA. 

-A/x/yxSLsL  o 

The  island  of  St.  Lawrence  is  a  very 
small,  insignificant  and  almost  unknown 
portion  of  this  great  country  of  ours  ;  but 
to  a  few  families  it  has  suddenly  become  a 
spot  of  great  interest.  On  the  18th  of| 
June,  1894,  there  sailed  from  San  Francisco 
a  small  brigantine,  having  on  board  Mr. 
V.  C.  Gambell  and  his  young  wife  going 
out  as  missionaries  under  the  care  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  to 
the  300  Eskimos  on  that  island.  The  fact 
that  they  are  the  only  white  people  on  the 
island,  do  not  know  the  language  of  the 
people,  will  probably  see  not  one  white 
person  for  a  year,  and  can  neither  send  to 
nor  receive  letters  from  their  friends  oftener 
than  once  a  year,  the  youth  of  Mrs  Gam¬ 
bell— only  twenty  years  of  age— the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  personal  ambition,  the  high  cour¬ 
age  and  devotion  to  duty  that  prompts  the 
step,  intensify  the  interest  that  is  felt  in 
them. 
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teen  dogs,  three  goats,  seven  grown  pas¬ 
sengers  and  two  children.  All  this  crowd¬ 
ing  in  narrow,  low  quarters,  however,  was 
only  a  small  part  of  their  discomfort. 
During  the  first  week  of  their  voyage  they 
sailed  in  a  southwesterly  direction  in  order 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  trade  winds.  This 
brought  them  into  almost  tropical  heat. 
Their  water  supply  had  been  stored  two 
weeks  before  they  sailed  in  iron  tanks  that 
last  year  had  carried  whale  oil.  That  was 
bad  enough  to  begin  with,  but  the  intense 
heat  they  encountered  before  turning 
north  gave  it  an  inconceivable  taste.  This 
was  not  only  drinking  water;  it  was  used 
for  all  purposes,  cooking,  baking,  every¬ 
thing.  Imagine  it!  All  their  food,  bread, 
soup,  porridge,  tea,  coffee,  everything 
tasted  of  it,  and  to  crown  all,  disgusting 
as  it  sounds,  before  the  voyage  was  half 
over  it  was  full  of  little  white  worms. 
When  they  were  forced  by  extreme  thirst 
to  drink  ot  it  they  disguised  the  taste  as 
best  they  could  with  lemons,  and  drank  it 
as  they  would  take  medicine,  as  indeed 
they  took  all  their  food  during  the  latter 
part  of  their  journey,  not  that  they  craved 
it,  but  simply  to  sustain  life. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  REINDEER. 


D  SCOMFoRTS  OF  TRAVEL. 

The  voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Port 
Clarence  on  the  western  coast  of  Alaska, 
their  first  landing  place,  occupied  seven 
weeks  and  was  full  of  discomfort.  The 
ship  was  evidently  not  built  for  carrying 
passengers  so  tall  as  Mr.  Gambell.  He  is 
six  feet  three  inches,  and  the  cabin  and 
state-rooms  five  feet  eight  inches  high. 
An  easy  mathematical  calculation  will 
show  the  situation.  The  doorways  were 
still  lower ;  but  when  one  has  inclined  his 
body  so  as  to  reduce  his  natural  height  by 
seven  inches,  a  few  inches  more  do  not 
matter,  particularly  if  he  has  room  to 
stoop.  In  theii  state-rooms  1  he  case  was 
worse.  They  were  three  feet  three  inches 
wide,  with  berths,  one  above  the  other, 
two  feet  three  inches  wide,  leaving  a  space 
a  foot  wide  to  dress  in,  too  narr  .w  to  stand 
sidewise  in  or  to  stoop  in  facing  the  berth, 
and  great  ingenuity  was  required  in  the 
matter  of  dressing  and  undressing.  The 
cabin,  the  large  room,  was  not  much  larger 
than  a  state-room  on  an  ordinary  ocean 
steamer;  10x12  feet,  crowded  with  table, 
chairs,  stove,  trunks,  and  even  the  deck] 
where  passengers  spend  most  of  their  time] 
was  so  small,  106x32  feet,  and  crowded 


with  coal,  lumber,  casks,  Ac.,  as  to  afford 
them  no  room  for  exercise. 

In  the  limited  space  afforded  by  this 
small  vessel  were  eight  ofllcers  and  serv¬ 
ants,  ten  sailors,  sixteen  Lapps  with  thir¬ 


The  Lapps  on  board  were  dressed  in  furs 
and  suffered  greatly  from  heat.  They 
were  on  tlnir  way  to  Port  Clarence,  hav¬ 
ing  been  brought  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  our  Eskimos  the  care 
and  management  of  the  tame  reindeers 
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of  Siberia,  which  have  been  successfully  I 
introduced  into  Alaska  and  the  islands  of 
that  region.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United 
States  General  Agent  of  Education  in 
Alaska,  who  has  studied  the  character  and 
wants  of  the  people,  and  is  better  ac¬ 
quainted  with  and  more  interested  in 
them  than  almost  any  other  living  man 
on  his  first  visit  to  Arctic  Alaska  in  1890 
found  the  people  in  a  starving  condition. 
He  says:  “  The  persistent  pursuit  of  the 
whale  by  American  whalers  had  so  far 
kil'ed  or  driven  off  that  animal  that  the 
natives  could  no  longer  secure  them  for 
food.  It  was  at  once  seen  that  something 
bad  to  he  done,  or  in  a  few  years  there 
would  be  no  people  left;  and  that  while  we 
offer  them  the  Gospel  with  one  hand  we 
must  offer  them  food  with  the  other.  In 


conference  with  Captain  Healy.command- 
I  ing  the  revenue  cutter  on  which  I  was 
traveling,  it  was  concluded  to  introduce 
!  the  tame  deers  of  Siberia  into  Alaska,  and 
teach  the  Eskimos  their  care,  so  that  they 

could  live  off  their  herds  of  reindeers,  as 
the  New  Mexican  lives  off  his  flock  of 
sheep.  'this  enterprise  I  have  successfully 
commenced,  and  in  the  fall  of  1893  there 
were  in  the  herd  at  Port  Clarence  348  rein¬ 
deers.”  (In  August,  1894,  when  Mr.  Gam- 
bell  was  there  the  herd  had  increased  to 
nearly  600.) 

The  importance  of  this  enterprise  caunot 
be  overestimated;  and  the  accounts  given 
of  the  establishing  new  stations,  the  sur¬ 
prise  and  gratitude  of  the  natives  are  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting.  It  is  hoped  that  by 

this  means  the  entire  population  of  Arctic 
j  Alaska  will  be  supplied  at  a  future  day 
!  with  means  of  support.  When  they  have 
I  abandoned  the  chase  as  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  for  the  keeping  of  domestic  animals 
they  will  have  made  a  great  step  toward 
civilization.  Incidentally,  they  will  b 
saved  from  starvation.  Owing  to  the  de¬ 
struction  by  the  whites  of  the  seals,  whales 
and  walrus,  on  which  they  have  hitherto 
depended  for  support,  they  can  no  longer 
get  enough  to  eat.  Food  is  so  scarce  that 
women  nurse  their  babies  until  they  are 
five  years  old.  A  notion  of  the  peaceful 
character  of  these  Eskimos  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  never  attempted  to 
touch  the  reindeer  at  Port  Clarence,  where 
half  clad  and  hungry,  the  lives  of  only  two 
white  men  have  stood  between  them  and 
abundance  of  food  and  clothing.  Whas 
spot  on  earth  where  white  men  were  starv¬ 
ing  would  witness  this  condition  long? 
Every  deer  would  be  killed,  every  particle 
of  food  distributed,  and  the  act  would  be 
justified  by  public  opinion.  At  the  birth 
of  the  first  fawn  at  Port  Clarence  a  herder 
announced  the  news  at  the  school  house, 


I  and  all  the  school  turned  out  to  see  the 
baby. 

Aside  from  the  discomfort  incident  to 
living  nearly  two  months  in  such  crowded 
quarters,  eating  the  nauseating  food,  and 
being  obliged  to  listen  to  the  profanity  and 
vulgarity  of  the  captain,  a  man  born  and 
bred  in  an  English  convict  camp,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gambell  had  many  things  to  interest 
and  amuse  them.  The  novelty  of  it  all, 
the  charm  of  sights  and  sounds,  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  other  officers  and  sailors,  the 
enthusiasm  and  hopefulness  of  youth  over 
the  new  work  to  be  done,  helped  them  to 
disregard  and  forget  many  otherwise  un¬ 
endurable  ills. 

PORT  CLARENCE. 

The  island  of  St.  Lawrence  has  no  har¬ 
bor,  and,  owing  to  the  surf,  landing  is  gen¬ 
erally  difficult;  but  they  had  good  weather 
as  they  passed  the  island;  ind(ed,  they 
lay  just  off  the  village  in  a  calm  long 
enough  to  allow  the  people  of  the  village 
to  send  off  two  boat  loads  of  their  number 
to  the  ship,  but  the  captain  refused  to  land 
them  and  carried  them  on  150  or  200  miles 
fuither  north  to  Port  Clarence,  where  the 
Lapps  and  other  passengers  were  to  land, 
promising  to  return  with  them  to  St.  Law¬ 
rence  in  a  few  days.  They  went  ashore 
July  30  and  stretched  themselves,  and 
found  good  water.  That  was  the  most  de¬ 
licious  thing  they  had  ever  tasted.  Jn 
their  letters  home  they  urge  their  friends  to 
remember  their  bountiful  supply  of  good 
water  when  they  count  their  mercies  at 
thanksgiving. 

Port  Clarence  filled  them  with  wonder 
and  delight.  It  seemed  an  earthly  para¬ 
dise,  after  their  long  and  trying  experi¬ 
ence  on  shipboard.  Flowers  much  like 
the  home  spring  flowers  were  everywhere 
in  greatest  profusion;  lovely  yellow  vio¬ 
lets,  red  top  grass  knee  high  and  over, 
beautiful  moss  like  a  soft  green  carpet. 
The  reindeer  moss  was  new  to  them,  and 
very  interesting.  It  grows  in  those  parts 
of  Alaska  and  in  the  islands  adjacent  more 
luxuriantly  and  is  more  nourishing  than 
in  Lapland  or  Siberia,  and  the  reindeers 
grow  larger  and  thrive  better  on  it  than  ; 

in  their  original  habitat.  It  may  be  a 
case  of  Australian  rabbits  or  Colorado 
beetles.  At  Port  Clarence  they  provided 
themselves  with  seal  skin  suits,  “  thro’ 
which  no  wind  can  blow.”  Mr.  Gam- 
bell’s  entire  suit  cost  him  something  less 
than  $3.50.  The  skins  are  sewed  with 
sinews,  two  women  being  able  to  make  a 
suit  in  two  days  and  a  half,  charging  ten 
cents  a  day  in  calico  or  flour. 

TRYING  EXPERIENCES. 

Their  experience  at  Port  Clarence  was 
not  an  entirely  happy  one;  indeed  it 
threatened  to  be  most  unhappy.  The 
captain  had  taken  them  there,  past  St. 


Lawrence  quite  unnecessarily,  promising 
to  return  with  them  in  a  shofV  tiipe. 
After  landing  the  supplies  for  Pert  Clar- 
ance,  he  suddenly  decided,  without  any 
notice,  to  go  further  north.  It  seems  that 
he  thought  they  would  meet  the  Revenue 
cutter  Bear,  which  cruises  in  those  waters 
to  protect  the  government  interest  in  the 
matter  of  sealing;  and  that  his  promise  to 
return  with  them  was  only  a  ruse  to  escape 
the  trouble  of  landing  them  and  their 
supplies.  He  gave  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gam- 
bell  permission  to  go  with  them  a  privi¬ 
lege  they  did  not  avail  themselves  of.  So, 
landing  their  trunks,  he  sailed  away,  not 
knowing  when  he  would  return,  and 
carrying  their  year’s  store  of  provisions 
with  him.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  Mr. 
Gambell  could  reach  St.  Lawrence,  but 
^as  not  willing  to  have  his  wife  go  with 
him  to  live  on  seal  blubber  for  a  year.  She 
could  not  stay  at  Port  Clarence  a  year, 
owing  to  their  meagre  supply  of  food  at 
that  station,  and  was  not  willing  to  be 
separated  from  her  husband  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time.  She  is  only  twenty  years  of 
age,  and  although  she  has  been  married 
four  years,  her  husband  has  not  yet  ceased 
to  be  her  hero  and  her  best  companion! 
Fortunately,  the  captain  did  meet  the 
Bear,  after  a  few  days,  and  Capt.  Healy, 
of  the  latter  vessel,  learning  the  situation, 
took  Mr.  Gambell’s  supplies  on  board  his 
own  ship,  and  sailed  directly  for  Port 
Clarence,  where  he  took  up  the  Gambells, 
August  22d.  During  their  stay  of  twelve 
days  at  Port  Clarence  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gam- 
bell  helped  the  teacher  and  his  wife,  their 
fellow-passengers  from  San  Francisco,  get 
settled  in  their  new  home;  did  carpenter 
work;  made  repairs  and  additions  to  their 
house;  cleaned  and  put  down  carpets  in 
gratitude  for  the  home  so  generously 
offered  them  in  their  distress.  It  was  not 
with  unmixed  feelings,  however,  that  they 
said  farewell  to  their  entertainers,  as  they 
charged  a  dollar  a  day  for  the  time  they 
were  there.  A  touch  of  human  nature  in 
a  minister  of  a  sister  denomination! 

ST.  LAWRENCE  ISLAND. 

They  found  Dr.  Jackson  on  board  the 
Bear,  and  to  his  thoughtful  kindness  they 
were  indebted  for  many  things  that  will 
go  far  toward  making  their  stay  in  their 
island  home  not  only  tolerable  but  de¬ 
lightful.  Capt.  Healy  was  a  great  con¬ 
trast  to  their  former  captain,  so  that  the 
latter  part  of  their  journey  seemed  only 
too  short.  They  landed  August  27th  or 
28tb,  and  found  things  in  much  letter 
condition  than  they  had  expected.  The 
mission  station  hud  once  belonged  to  the 
Episcopalians,  but,  as  they  could  find  no 
one  willing  to  live  so  isolated  a  life,  it 
was  sold  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It  has  not 
been  occupied  until  this  year. 

Three  white  men  had  spent  a  year  on 
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the  island  whaling,  but  could  not  make  it 
pay,  and-left  on  the  Bear.  They  say  the 
nanyes  are  as  good  a  people  as  any  they 
have  ever  seen  :  are  honest,  and,  as  no 
whisky  is  brought  on  the  island,  are  peace¬ 
ful  and  inoffensive.  They  stay  on  the 
island  and  fish,  hunt  whale,  seal  and  wal¬ 
rus.  Their  houses  are  made  of  walrus 
skin,  which  is  translucent,  requiring  no 
windows  to  light  them.  Mis.  Gambell 
was  the  first  white  womrn  they  had  ever 
seen.  They  crowded  around  her,  stroking 
her  face,  admiring  her  and  showing  her 
their  children,  indicating  in  every  possible 
way  their  joy  at  having  her  there.  They 
had  learned  in  some  way  the  object  of 
their  coming,  and  were  grateful  for  It. 
The  man  who  had  the  keys  of  the  house 
gave  them  to  her,  and  gave  her  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  had  had  the  house  cleaned, 
and  that  he  himself  had  cleaned  the  win¬ 
dows  three  times. 

A  TRIP  TO  SIBERIA. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  it  was  not 
thought  best  to  have  Mrs.  G.  go  into  the 
house  at  once.  Captain  Healy  proposed 
carrying  her  on  that,  his  last  trip  for  the 
winter,  to  the  northern  coast  of  Siberia, 
where,  at  Cape  Lerdge  Kamen,  he  was  to 
get  a  lot  of  reindeer  for  C.  Pr.  of  Wales. 
As  Mrs.  Healy  was  on  board  the  Bear, 
and  as  there  was  a  probability  that  other 
passengers  would  be  taken  on  board,  on 
their  homeward  journey  at  least,  she  de¬ 
cided  to  go  The  novelty  of  the  whole 
trip,  the  kindness  of  the  captain  and  his 
wife,  the  courtesy  of  the  officers,  the  beauty 
and  comfort  of  the  steamer  in  contrast 
with  her  previous  experience  on  shipboard, 
all  combined  to  make  this  excursion  most 
delightful.  Sailing  thirty  miles  beyond 
the  Arctic  Circle  was  something  she  had 
never  dreamed  of  in  her  wildest  moments, 
and  she  enjoyed  it  all  the  more  from  the 
unexpectedness  of  it.  They  made  several 
stops  in  Siberia,  staying  from  a  few  hours 
at  some  places  to  several  days  at  others. 
At  one  point  they  were  caught  in  the  ice, 
but,  the  wind  being  off  shore,  they  were 
soon  free  from  it.  At  Cape  Lerdge  Kamen 
it  was  a  little  more  serious;  there  they 
worked  from  four  o’clock  in  the  morning 
until  eleven  before  they  got  clear  of  it. 
Among  other  curios,  Mrs.  G.  considers 
herself  fortunate  in  securing  a  stone  lamp. 
On  their  return  trip  they  took  on  board, 
from  a  steamboat  plying  on  the  Yukon 
river,  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Healy,  from  the  gold 
mining  country  up  the  river.  They  gave 
glowing  accounts  of  the  country  and  the 
richness  of  the  mines;  telling  of  one  man 
who  had  taken  out  eleven  thousand  dollars 
in  two  weeks.  Their  account  of  their  gar¬ 
dening,  too,  the  success  they  have  had  in 
raising  cabbage-*,  beets,  potatoes,  and  all 
manner  of  vegetables,  has  excited  Mrs.  G. 
to  such  a  degree  that  she  writes  home  for 
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seeds  for  her  garden  on  St.  Lawrence, 
hoping  that  the  conditions  there  may  be 
as  favorable  as  in  about  the  same  latitude 
on  the  mainland  some  distance  back 
from  the  sea  coast.  ■ 

COMFORTS  AND  LUXURIES. 

On  September  15th  the  Bear  sent  Mrs. 
Gambell  ashore  and  took  off  the  ship’s 
carpenter,  who  had  been  left  to  help  Mr. 
Gambell  get  the  house  in  order.  With 
double  windows  and  solid  outside  shutters, 
a  close  storm  door,  close  passages  to  their 
outside  coal  and  other  store  rooms,  and 
the  school  room  under  the  same  roof,  they 
felt  able  to  defy  the  severest  weather. 
They  hajj  laid  in  a  large  quantity  of  furs 
for  rugs  and  coverings,  tanned  hides  for 
clothing,  furlined  shoes  and  boots,  and 
then  learned  from  the  men  who  had  spent 
the  winter  of  ’93-4  on  the  island  that  there 
had  been  no  weather  so  severe  as  to  render 
any  clothing  heavier  than  cloth  necessary. 
Their  larder,  too,  was  abundantly  supplied. 
The  quantity  of  canned  goods  they  carried 
seemed  sufficient  for  a  large  family,  and, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  ducks  and  geese 
are  so  abundant,  they  had  salted  a  sur¬ 
prising  quantity  of  fish,  besides  butcher¬ 
ing  a  deer,  weighing  200  pounds  dressed, 
and  a  150-pound  pig  that  had  been  given 
to  Mrs.  G 

Mr.  G.  writes  of  the  fine  moss  on  the 
island,  so  that  they  may  some  time  hope 
to  have  reindeer  there.  This  would  give 
them  one  luxury  that  they  cannot  now 
enjoy — cream.  For  the  present  they  must 
depend  upon  condensed  milk:  good  for 
babies,  but  poor  stuff  for  the  table.  How¬ 
ever,  reindeer  milk  is  really  condensed 
milk;  too  rich  to  use  until  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  added;  even  then  it  is  rich 
cream.  “In  Siberia  the  deer  are  milked 
by  sucking  the  teats  and  spitting  the  milk 
into  a  bowl;  whereas  the  Lapps  throw  the 
‘cow’  with  a  lasso,  the  man  holding  her 
down  while  the  woman  milks.”  One  cow 
gives  about  half  a  pint.  If  I  am  not  mis¬ 
taken  Mrs.  G.  will  prefer  the  Lapp  method 
when  she  gets  the  deer. 

CLIMATE  AND  VEGETATION. 

Amongst  the  many  items  of  news  iu 
these  letters  from  the  “  frozen  north,”  not 
the  least  surprising  is  that  concerning  the 
climate  and  the  vegetation.  Mr.  G.  finds 
his  clothes  too  heavy,  and  sends  home  for 
gauze  underwear  and  jeans  trowsers.  He 
had  been  brought  up  ou  the  legend  that 
by  digging  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  or  so 
ice  could  always  be  found— at  least  in 
Northern  Siberia.  His  first  experiment  at 
Port  Clarence  was  to  dig  for  the  ice.  After 
going  four  or  five  feet  without  finding  it, 
he  gave  up  the  search.  He  found  there 
immense  quantities  of  berries,  som1  thing 
like  small  blackberries, “tasting  something 
like  tart  baked  apples,  with  a  flavor  of 


pineapple,  and  others  similar  to  our  era 
berries,  though  not  so  sour.”  In  the  very 
short  excursions  he  had  made  on  St.  Law 
rence  Island  he  found  similar  bushes  with¬ 
out  berries,  but  hopes  next  summer  may 
bring  a  supply. 

To  the  lovers  of  nature  in  its  solitude, 
to  the  weary  ones  who  find  the  rush  and 
bustle  and  struggles  of  civilized  life  a  bur¬ 
den,  and  particularly  to  the  lovers  of  nov¬ 
elty,  the  letters  of  this  young  couple  are 
most  enticing.  Shut  up  to  their  own  little 
territory  in  the  summer,  and  almost  to 
their  own  enclosure  in  the  winter;  not 
hoping  to  look  on  the  face  of  civijized  man 
until  next  smuorerj-x  yem’s  Supply 
food  and  clothing  on  hand;  books  and 
magazines  in  abundance  to  read ;  the  quiet 
evening  hour  stretching  from  2  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  till  11  next  day;  what  could 
be  more  chat  ming!  It  sounds  like  a  chap¬ 
ter  from  Defoe,  and  I  fear  there  will  be  a 
rush  of  applicants  for  the  post  when  it  is 
better  known  to  the  world.  We  have  all 
envied  Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Swiss 
Family  Robinson  the  happy  accident  that 
cast  them  on  uninhabited  islands,  where 
grew  everything  to  supply  every  want. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 
Unfortunately ,  the  solitude  of  this  island 
is  not  unbroken.  The  natives,  though 
honest  and  kind  in  their  treatment  of 
strangers,  are  an  ignorant,  degraded  peo¬ 
ple.  The  men  are  very  strong  and  well 
built.  They  carried  all  Mr.  G.’s  goods  on 
their  backs  from  the  beach,  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile.  He  paid  them  a  hard 
tack  a  trip,  except  when  they  carried 
coal ;  for  that  the  price  was  a  hare 
tack  a  sack,  150  pounds  to  the  sack-  one 
man  frequently  carrying  two  sacks  with¬ 
out  stopping  to  rest,  and  that  over  the 
gravelly  beach.  Occasionally  a  dog  and 
little  sled  were  brought  into  use;  then 
three  sacks  were  a  load,  the  owner  happy 
at  earning  three  hard  tack  strikes  are  un¬ 
known.  Having  no  corner  grocery  and 
no  bargain  counter,  money  is  no  object 
trade  goods  being  the  medium  of  exchange.’ 
For  a  pair  of  young  geese  four  biscuits 
were  considered  a  fair  equivalent,  and  the 
same  for  a  ten-pound  salmon  or  cod. 

Women  are  treated  and  valued  by 
their  husbands  and  brothers,  very  much 
as  dogs  are,  and  are  expected  and  expect 
to  obey  and  serve  their  masters  just  as  well 
trained  dogs  do.  They  are  fine  needle 
women  and  tan  skins  to  perfection,  manip¬ 
ulating  them  so  as  to  leave  them  soft  and 
pliable  as  chamois  skin.  Mr.  Gambell 
is  greatly  touched  by  the  needs  of  the 
women.  He  says  if  we,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  could  see  their  condition,  we 
would  not  be  willing  to  put  seven  yards  of 
cloth  in  one  pair  of  sleeves,  or  spend  so 
much  money  for  a  hat.  He  considers  the 
outlook  hopeful;  but  that  their  teacher 


ust  be  an  earnest,  consecrated  man,  who 
will  be  willing  to  spend  his  ^t^aurong 
them,  training  the  children,  wE®  a^e  llie 
hope  of  the  people  there  as  every wnert; 
that  success  is  certain,  and  the  reward, 
in  seeing  them  rise  as  they  are  sure  to 
rise,  ample.  The  proportion  of  children 
to  the  population  is  greater  than  anywhere 
else  he  had  been,  and  he  expects  to  have  a 
full  school.  The  men,  too,  are  anxious  to 
learn  so  that  he  may  have  to  divide  his 
time,  so  as  to  accommodate  all.  He  asks 
the  prayers  of  God’s  people,  that  he  may 
be  sustained  and  supported  in  his  work, 
and  be  given  grace  and  wisdom  to  meet 
his  new  duties  as  they  arise. 


For  tlae  Presbyterian  Banner. 

A  NEW  INDUSTRIAL  MISSION  IN  ALAS- 
KA— MISSIONARY  WANTED. 

/  BY  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  D  D, 

la  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of 
Alaska,  on  the  direct  line  of  tourist  travel, 
are  the  native  settlements  of  Pore  Tongass 
and  Cape  Fox.  During  the  past  seventeen 
years  they  have  repeatedly  applied  to  my¬ 
self,  Rev.S.  Hall  Young  and  others  for  a 
school.  But  as  the  people  were  very  much 
scattered,  they  were  told  that  it  would  not 
be  practicable  to  place  a  school  in  each  of 
their  villages,  but  that  if  they  would  unite 
in  one  place  their  request  would  be  granted. 
To  assist  in  bringing  this  about,  in  188$f 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Paul  were  sent  by  the 
Home  Mission  Board  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Sax  man, 
by  the  Government,  to  establish  a  school 
and  mission  work.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saxman 
went  from  Western  Pennsylvania. 

Daring  the  winter  of  1886-7,  Messrs.  Sax- 
man,  Paul  and  Ed^ar,  while  tff  in  search  of 
a  suitable  location  for  the  new  village,  were 
drowned,  and  the  enterprise  for  the  time 
being  was  abandoned.  - — - 

Unexpectedly,  in  the  spriDg  of  1895,  cir¬ 
cumstances  re-opened  the  question.  The 
leading  men  of  both  tribes  were  notified, 
and  a  council  called  to  meet  me  at  Ketchi¬ 
kan,  July  4.  Daring  the  morning  of  that 
day  a  small  steamer  passing  up  the  coast, 
made  a  landing  and  sold  some  liquor,  upon 
which  several  of  the  men  got  drunk.  This 
delayed  the  council  until  the  5;h.  On  the 
5th  there  was  a  large  attendance  of  men 
with  a  long,  fall  and  satisfactory  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  question  of  a  new  village  and 
school.  With  considerable  unanimity  pub¬ 
lic  sentiment  was  in  favor  of  a  site  at  the 
lower  end  of  Tongass  Narrows.  It  was 
visited,  carefully  looked  over,  aad  a  site 
marked  for  the  school  house.  The  place 
was  named  Saxman,  in  memory  of  him 
who  had, eight  years  previously,  lost  his  life 
in  trying  to  establish  this  station. 

At  Saxman  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
model  Christian  village,  somewhat  after  the 
plan  of  Metla  Kahtla.  On  the  4th  of  Aug¬ 
ust  the  Alaska  tourists  on  the  steamer 
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CHILDREN  AT  JUNEAU,  ALASKA. 


Qaeen,  having  had  their  attention  called  to 
the  project,  testified  their  interest  by  con¬ 
tributing  $518  towards  the  necessary  ex¬ 
penses  of  plotting  and  improving  the 
grounds. 

A  sohool  house  and  a  residence  for  the 
teacher  have  been  erected.  And  now  we 
wait  for  a  suitable  man  to  take  charge  of 
the  enterprise.  The  church  has  been  in¬ 
formed  that  the  Mission  Boards  have  been 
unable  to  send  out  a  large  number  of  appli¬ 
cants.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  some  one  of 
those  applicants  to  go  to  Saxman?  If  other 
doors  have  been  closed  this  is  wide  open. 
The  missionary  for  Baxman  should  expect 
to  spend  his  life  with  that  people  and  learn 
their  language.  He  is  expected  not  only  to 
lead  them  to  Christ,  but  also  into  a  Chris¬ 
tian  civilization,  and  therefore  needs  to  be 
a  man  of  executive  ability  ard  good  strong 
sense.  For  such  an  one  here  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  and  influential  field.  Applications 
with  references  can  be  sent  to  me  at  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  addresses 
made  by  the  leading  natives  at  the  above 
council  will  be  of  interest  to  your  readers. 
They  were  interpreted  by  Mrs.  Tillie  K. 
Paul,  native  teacher,  and  widow  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  who  lost  his  life  with  Mr.  Saxman. 


GREAT  CTTRIO. 


The  Sheldon  Jackson  Museum 
contains  the  largest  collection  of 
Alaska  curios  is  existence,  and  a 
new  building  lias  become  necessary. 
Tiie  new  building  now  being  cou- 
structed  under  the  personal  super¬ 
vision  of  architect  John  J.  Smith  of 
or  cement  structure,  dome-covered 
Boston  in  an  octagonal-shaped, grout 
and  entirely  fire-proof.  The  build¬ 
ing  is  to  be  filled  with  Alaska  curios, 
but  the  building  it  elf  is  the  greatest 
of  all  curios  to  the  natives.  Oue  of 
them  expressed  it  to  us  this  way: 
“Boston  man  heap  great.  Boston 
man  Smith  take  sand  from  beach 
and  make  real  very  hard  stone.”  Mr. 
Smith  calculates  that  the  cheapest, 
warmest  and  best  houses  for  the 
natives  will  be  those  made  of  gravel 
and  lime.  Already  a  numbeu  of 
natives  are  contemplating  trying 
the  new  Boston  house. 


/A SKA,  JUNE  18,  1895. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  is  now 
here  working  early  and  late  on 
the  new  museum  building.  He 
puts  into  practice  the  scriptural. in. 
junction  “Whatsoever,  thy  hand 
fiudeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might,” 
and  is  the  busiest  man  in  Sitka. 
[  The  Doctor’s  lile  has  been,  and  is. 


one  constant  service  to  benefit  man¬ 
kind,  and  lie  is  a  most  liberal 
giver  to  all  worthy  objects.  He 
has  labored  so  long  and  earnestly 
for  Alaska’s  welfare  that  we  are  apt 
to  conclude  that  his  interests  and 
work  are  confined  solely  to  Alaska. 
But  we  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  of  May  16,  where 
we  find  a  long,  article  setting  forth 
the  fact  that  as  lie  passed  through 
that  city  on  his  way  here  he  con¬ 
tributed  fifty-thousand  dollars  to¬ 
ward  the  building  of  a  new  Univer¬ 
sity  there  for  higher  Christian 
education. 

This  sum  of  $50,006  is  his  own 
personal  contribution.  In  addition 
to  this  he  guarantees  the  salary  and 
traveling  expenses  of  the  president 
of  the  college  for  a  few  years,  and 
will  use  his  influence  to  secure  do¬ 
nations  of  sufficient  funds  from 
other  Christian  men  of  means  to 
swell  the  fund  up  to  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. 

- - 

From  the  North  Star. 

THE  SHELDON  JACKSON  MUSEUM. 

The  separation  and  classification  of  the 
the  thousands  of  articles  in  the  Sheldon 
Jackson  Museum  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  curator  in  charge,  Mr.  F.  E.  Frobese. 
It  took  two  months  and  a  half  to  do  this 
work.  Besides,  the  large  articles  in  the 
main  hall  of  the  museum  building  have 
been  changed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  throw 
the  most  light  into  the  wall  cases  so  that 
every  specimen  can  now  be  seen  very 
plainly.  Mr.  Frobese  has  placed  the  val¬ 
uable  collection  in  such  a  way  that  each 
case  contains  articles  from  a  certain  portion 
of  the  Alaska  territory.  Any  one  can  read¬ 
ily  understand  that  one  must  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  every  article  in  snch  a  col¬ 
lection,  to  enable  him  to  make  such  a  class- 
ideation.  Below  we  give  a  description  of 
1  what  the  different  cases  contain: 

Case  iSo.  1.,  left  wall,  has  masks  dancing 
rings,  Shaman  costumes,  warriors’  armor 
made  of  fossil  ivory,  spears,  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  knives,  snow-shoes;  etc.,  from  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  mainland  and  the  islands  of 
the  Arctic  ocean. 

Case  No.  2.  represents  south-eastern 
Alaska  from  Yakutat  to  the  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte  islands.  Here  are  bows  and  arrows, 
spears,  Shaman  implements,  Thlinket  boxes 
carved  with  totems  and  painted,  with  the 
original  earth  color  used  in  the  old  time 
by  the  natives. 

Case  No.  3,  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  collection,  illustrates  Alaska  Eskimo 
life.  Visitors  can  here  admire  the  beauti¬ 
ful  carvings  in  ivory  and  wood,  dog  sled  on 
its  journey,  sea  otter  hunting,  Eskimo  fes¬ 
tivals  and  dances;  besides  these  this  case 
contains  fishing  tackle,  bird  slings,  nets, 
traps,  etc. 

Case  No.  4,  on  the  end  wall,  contains 


gold-bearing  quartz  from  different  mines  in 
South-east  and  Western  Alaska,  also  gold- 
bearing  sand  from  Yakutat  and  the  beach 
of  Kanai,  fossils,  and  petrifactions. 

Case  No.  5,  stone  and  earthen  lamps  from 
the  islands,  mainland  and  interior  of  Alas¬ 
ka,  jade  adzes,  spear  heads,  arrow  points, 
skin-scrapers,  chisels,  stone  hammers,  and  a 
stone  flat  iron, 

No.  6,  contains  stone  implements  from 
South-eastern  Alaska,  mortars,  pestles, 
hammers,  sledges,  etc. 

Case  No.  7,  contains  a  very  valuable  col¬ 
lection  of  black  slate  carvings  made  by  the 
Hydahs,  from  Queen  Charlotte  and  Prince 
of  Wales  islands. 

Case  No.  8,  baskets  of  every  variety, 
shape  and  color,  made  of  cedar  root  fibre, 
grass,  birch  bark,  etc.,  from  all  parts  of 
Alaska. 

Case  No.  9.  This  interesting  case  con¬ 
tains  a  fine  collection  of  old  relics  dating 
back  to  the  Russian  regime,  such  as  guns, 
cannon  balls,  door  hinges  and  locks,  han¬ 
dles,  holy  pictures,  and  divers  other  arti¬ 
cles. 

Case  No.  10,  spoons  of  horn,  ivory,  bone, 
stone,  wood,  and  metal  of  every  shape  and 
size,  arranged  in  groups  according  to  the 
location  from  which  they  came. 

Case  No.  11,  knives  arranged  as  in  the 
foregoing. 

Case  No.  12,  pipes,  tobacco  cases, 
pouches,  etc.  from  South-east,  Western, 
Northern  and  the  intenor  of  Alaska,  and 
Siberia. 

Case  No.  13,  Eskimo  combs  made  of  ivory, 
bone  and  wood,  also  children’s  playthings, 
balls,  toys,  dolls,  etc. 

Case  No.  14,  contains  divers  implements 
used  on  the  islands  and  the  main  land  bor¬ 
dering  the  arctic  ocean,  snow  goggles,  eye 
shades,  fire  drills,  etc. 

Case  No.  15,  Eskimo  drums,  dishes,  boxes, 
and  drums  from  South-eastern  Alaska. 

Case  No.  16,  specimens  of  natural  history, 
birds,  nests,  eggs,  fish,  mammals,  and  bo¬ 
tanical  specimens. 

Outside  of  the  cases  there  are  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  articles  too  numerous  to  mention 
for  want  of  space. 


'Vhj^lior  tt^  ctAAjcb- YV&s 


The  Presbytery  of  Oregon  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  pioneer  work  of  our  church.  It  has  had 
within  its  bounds  a  very  mixed  population.  The  exe- 
gencies  of  the  case  have  compelled  members  of  the 
Presbvterv  to  have  broad  interests  and  take  broad 


views  of  Christian  work.  In  the  early  days  of  this 
Presbytery,  aside  from  the  white  population,  large 
numbers  of  Indians  demanded  attention.  Western 
Idaho,  Oregon  and  Washington,  all  had  missions 
among  these  people.  Naturally  the  prominent 
churches  of  the  Presbytery,  so  far  as  they  followed 
the  teachings  of  Christ,  would  be  able  to  do  the  most 


to  aid  the  aborigines.  Especially  would  this  be  true 


when  the  pastor  of  the  Church  was  himself  a  broad 
minded  man  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the  missionary 


spirit. 

That  this  Presbytery  has  been  true  to  its  trust  is  a 
matter  of  history.  This  history  is  not  commonly 
known,  but  it  is  worthy  of  attention  and  commenda¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  church.  As  though  aborigines  living 
within  our  own  bounds  and  the  white  people  who  had 
immigrated  here  did  not  present  a  broad  enough  field, 
another  interesting  portion  of  country  attracted  atten- 


tKSh <ond  called  for  self-denying  work.  It  lias  been  my 
lmvHkge  recently  to  go  over  some  of  the  early  records 
of  the  work  of  the  Church  in  this  region.  It  has  been 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  see  how  ready  the  Church 
through  its  ministry,  has  been  to  reach  out  in  every 
direction  wherever  there  was  need.  In  this  article  I 
wish  to  call  special  attention  to  efforts  made  in  be¬ 
half  of  Alaska.  What  has  been  done  is  history  and 
while  the  proofs  are  accessible  and  those  are  living 
who  are  aware  of  the  facts,  it  seems  wise  to  give  them 
publication.  Aside  from  the  records  of  the  Presbytery 
I  have  access  to  private  correspondence  which  has 
enabled  me  to 'present  a  series  of  facts  concerning  our 
early  work. 

If  the  account  I  have  to  give  brings  into  promi¬ 
nence  one  man,  his  purpose  and  labor  and  prayer  to 
carry  the  light  into  Alaska,  it  will  simply  be  because 
the  facts  accord  with  the  statements.  I  freely  admit 
that  the  result  of  a  careful  search  of  the  records 
and  a  careful  reading  of  correspondence  leads  me  to 
but  one  conclusion  namely,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  indebted  to  the  late  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  who 
for  eighteen  years  was  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Portland,  Oregon,  for  opening  Mission  work 
in  Alaska. 

Dr.  Lindsley  became  pastor  of  the  First  Church, 
Portland,  Oregon,  in  1868.  Secretary  Seward  visited 
Alaska  in  1869  after  the  purchase.  When  he  returned 
Dr.  Lindsley  was  in  Victoria,  B.  C.  He  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  Seward  in  which  he  sought  and  ob¬ 
tained  such  information  as  a  man  of  Mr.  Seward's 
knowledge  and  judgment  could  give  concerning  the 
general  condition  of  the  natives  of  Alaska.  Already 
the  mind  of  the  minister  saw  in  Alaska  a  field  for 
evangelistic  effort.  From  the  time  of  its  purchase  in 
1867  until  he  was  taken  from  earthly  scenes  in  1891, 
his  interest  in  that  country  continued,  and  he  left  no 
means  untried  to  introduce  the  Gospel  to  that  part 
of  our  land.  His  hands  were  full  in  his  own  field.  He 
was  alert  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  white  people 
on  the  Coast.  But  he  could  always  take  time  to  con¬ 
sult  the  needs  of  the  Indians  of  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Alaska.  His  letters  to  the  Boards  of  Home, 
and  Foreign  Missions  and  to  individuals  are  full  of 
thought  and  care  for  the  aborigines  who  learned  to 
know  that  he  was  their  true  friend.  As  concerns 
Alaska,  Dr.  Lindsley  used  every  opportunity  to  per¬ 
fect  his  own  knowledge  of  the  country  and  people, 
corresponding  with  or  visiting  those  who  had  been 
in  the  country  whether  as  Government  officials  or 
travelers,  and  hoping  for  the  day  when  work  should  be 
begun. 

In  1875,  General  O.  O.  Howard  came  to  Portland 
from  Alaska,  all  on  fire  with  zeal  for  Mission  work. 
In  a  personal  interview  with  General  Howard  on 
March  4th  of  this  year  he  said  to  me,  “I  suppose  I 
talked  with  Dr.  Lindsley  20  times  about  opening  Mis¬ 
sions  in  Alaska  in  1875.  I  lived  across  the  street  from 
him  and  Alaska  was  a  frequent  subject  for  conversa¬ 
tion.  I  tried  to  stir  up  all  the  Protestant  bodies  and 
had  about  made  up  my  mind  to  appeal  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  if  the  Protestants  would  do  nothing.” 

As  a  result  of  General  Howard’s  interest  Rev.  E.  P. 
Hammond  and  wife,  who  were  on  this  eoast  as  evan¬ 
gelists.  made  a  visit  to  Fort  Wrangel  and  Sitka  in 
1875.  Mr.  Hammond  was  undoubtedly  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  minister  to  visit  Alaska  in  the  interest  of  Mission 


work.  He  himself  says  they  had  two  objects  in  view, 

1,  To  preach  the  Gospel  for  a  short  time.  2,  To  get 
acquainted  with  the  natives  and  urge  their  need  of 
missionaries. 

Dr.  Lindsley  naturally  in  his  missionary  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  Home  and  Foreign  Boards  urged 
repeatedly  the  claims  of  the  Alaskans.  At  the  same 
time,  determined  that  something  should  be  done  he  be¬ 
gan  to  look  for  a  man  to  go  to  the  field.  The  Wes- 
leyans  were  at  work  at  Fort  Simpson  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia.  and  were  meeting  with  success.  Why  should 
not  equal  success  follow  efforts  made  among  our  own 
Indians?  A  memorial  to  the  General  Assembly,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Lindsley  and  authorized  by  the  Synod 
in  1870,  was  sent  forward  to  the  Commissioner.  But 
it  was  never  presented. 

In  May  of  1877  Mr.  J.  C.  Mallory,  a  member  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Portland,  was  sent  up  to 
Alaska  by  Dr.  Lindsley.  The  object  of  the  trip  was  to 
visit  Fort  Wrangel  and  Sitka  with  a  view  to  mission¬ 
ary  effort.  Mr.  Mallory  found  at  Fort  Wrangel  a 
Christian  Indian,  who  had  been  trained  by  the  Wes- 
leyans.  He  was  employed  to  carry  on  a  school.  The 
rent  of  the  school  room  and  salary  of  the  teacher  were 
assumed  in  Dr.  Lindsley’s  name. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Home  Board,  bearing  date  July 
27,  1877,  Dr.  Lindsley  rehearsed  the  fact  of  Mr.  Mal¬ 
lory’s  visit,  his  hearty  reception  by  whites  and  Indians 
the  employment  of  the  Christian  Indian  to  teach,  the 
projection  of  a  Church  building,  the  promise  of  money 
from  natives  toward  a  building  fund,  the  great  need 
of  books,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mallory  to  an  Indian 
agency  in  another  part  of  the  country,  which  his 
health  compelled  him  to  accept,  the  urgent  need  for  a 
successor,  without  delay,  and  the  formal  application 
for  the  appointment  of  the  Indian  teacher,  Philip 
Simpsian  (or  Mackey  as  he  was  commonly  called)  at  a 
salary  of  $25  per  month. 

His  correspondence  at  this  time  with  brethren  in 
this  Synod,  Rev.  Dr.  Geary  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Stratton, 
are  burdened  with  Alaskan  work  and  recount  the 
steps  above,  as  already  taken. 

A  successor  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Mallory  was  found  here 
in  Portland  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  McFarland,  now  so 
well  and  favorably  known  because  of  her  successful 
work  in  the  Alaskan  field.  She  was  a  member  of  Dr. 
Lindsley’s  church.  She  was  a  minister’s  wife,  left  a 
widow.  She  was  glad  to  do  missionary  work.  Dr. 
Lindsley  wanted  just  such  a  laborer,  and  promptly 
became  responsible  for  the  expense  of  her  going  and 
for  her  support.  On  the  30th  of  July,  Dr.  Lindsley 
addressed  the  Home  Board  informing  the  Secretary  of 
the  decision  to  employ  Mrs.  McFarland  and  asked  for 
her  an  open  commission.  The  letter  closes  with  these 
words,  ‘‘I  have  watched  Alaska  ever  since  we  owned 
it  and  believe  God  is  guiding.” 

In  a  letter  to  the  late  Rev.  E.  R.  Geary,  D.  D.,  writ¬ 
ten  Aug.  6th,  1877,  occurs  this  passage,  “Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land  is  ready  to  take  hold  of  the  work.  Already  I 
have  advanced  her  $200  of  my  own  funds.” 

On  the  same  date  Dr.  Lindsley  wrote  to  Rev.  E.  N. 
Condit,  now  President  of  a  College  in  California,  then 
in  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  as  a  Home  Missionary.  He 
says,  “The  Alaska  Mission  is  opening  auspiciously. 
Mr.  Mallory’s  withdrawal  made  it  expedient  to  send 
some  one  else  to  take  his  place  at  Fort  Wrangel.” 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1877,  Dr.  Lindsley  wrote  to 


Dr.  Lowrie,  Secretary  of  the  Foreign  Board,  as  fol-  c 

lows:  “For  seven  or  eight  years  I  have  been  taking  0 
observations  on  Alaska.  And  although  I  waited  long 
for  answers  to  my  prayers  yet  they  came  in  a  heap.  ^ 
In  my  letter  of  June  4th  last  I  especially  desired  to  j 
know  whether  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  would 
assume  the  charge.  *  *  *  Mr.  Mallory,  acting  ( 

in  the  spirit  of  my  instructions  as  he  believed,  hired  a 
school  room  and  engaged  a  teacher  recommended  by  ' 
Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  Wesleyan  Missionary  at  Fort 
Simpson,  B.  C.  The  school  had  been  running  for  more  f 
than  a  month  and  was  in  successful  operation.  It 
was  begun  in  the  belief  that  American  Christians  ^ 
would  sustain  it.  This  grew  out  of  encouragement 
given  by  myself  and  General  Howard  that  we  would  ^ 
do  something  for  Alaska.  Mr.  Mallory  took  possession  * 
of  what  was  thus  to  his  hand.  He  hired  Philip  Simp-  ^ 
sian,  the  teacher,  for  three  months.  He  made  me  re-  ^ 
sponsible  for  all  and  I  have  no  desire  to  go  back  on  it. 
Nay,  I  accepted  the  charge  as  the  will  of  God  and  we  , 
could  not  pause.  As  Mr.  Mallory  found  his  appoint-  , 
ment  to  an  Indian  agency  awaiting  him,  some  one  ( 
must  go  to  Wrangel  in  his  place.  ] 

“Sheldon  Jackson  has  gone  to  resurvey  and  has  . 
taken  Mrs.  McFarland  to  go  into  the  school.  It  seems 
to  me  plainly  the  dictate  of  Providence  that  we  should  j 
take  charge  of  this  Mission.  It  stands  in  my  name  ( 
now'  as  I  have  assumed  its  support.  I  apply  to  you 
and  to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  to  take  it  off  my 
hands.” 

A  letter,  dated  Sept.  7th,  1877,  addresed  to  Drs. 
Kendall  and  Dickson,  says,  “My  conferences  with  Dr. 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Mallory  led  me  to  invite  Dr.  Jackson 

to  reconnoitre  the  Alaska  ground,  Mr.  Mallory  having 
decided  to  accept  the  agency  of  the  Colorado  Indians. 
Mr.  Mallory  took  charge  of  a  school  for  natives  already 
started  and  assumed  pecuniary  responsibilities  for  its 
continuance.  This  was  done  in  my  name.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  advanced  $190,  and  am  responsible  for  a  similar 
amount  in  addition  to  ‘Mrs.  McFarland.’  ”  Dr. 
Lindsley  founded  the  Alaska  Mission. 
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iad  several  chiefs  and  prominent  men  to  see  me  and 
isk,  ‘how  many  moons  until  the  white  man  preacher 
;omes?’  They  have  a  great  desire  to  have^a  church 
louse  like  they  have  at  Fort  Simpson.  ” 

On  Sept.  25th,  Dr.  Lindsley  addressed  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Jackson  as  follows,  “A  check  has  been  put  upon 
>ur  progress  in  Alaska  which  ought  to  be  lifted  with¬ 
out  delay.  I  expected  by  this  time  to  hear  of  our 
Home  Board  taking  charge.  But  Dr.  Dickson  under 
date  of  11th  inst. ,  on  answering  a  letter  of  mine  to 
Dr.  Kendall,  says,  ‘I  can  make  no  intelligent  reply  to 
what  you  say,  i.  e.  about  Alaska  or  its  affairs.  ’  On  the 
14th  he  writes  under  similar  ignorance  of  what  I  had 
done  by  correspondence  and  through  Bro.  Mallory,  Mrs. 
McFarland  and  yourself ;  this  still  leaves  this  whole 
mission  on  my  hands  and  I  am  now  responsible  to  the 
extent  of  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,  one-half  of  which 
will  have  been  actually  paid  out  by  the  time  this 
reaches  Denver.  I  regard  this,  however,  as  only  a 
temporary  inconvenience.  I  have  called  the  attention 


promote  the  Alaska  Missions.  Although^Oregon  is  so 
far  from  Alaska,  I  have  been  for  "seven  years  survey¬ 
ing  it  through  other  people’s  eyes,  and  growing  famil¬ 
iar  with  it  through  other  people’s  lips  and  pens.  You 
are  yourself  as  teacher,  an  answer  to  many  prayers. 
Do  not  be  discouraged  at  the  delay  of  missionary  help. 
I  sometimes  feel  impatient.  It  rebukes  me  to  reflect 
that  the  cause  is  God’s  and  that  I  had  waited  long 
before  Mr.  Mallory  appeared  and  you  were  released 
from  all  other  engagements  that  you  might  undertake 
these  self-denying  labors.  After  the  Board  has  formally 
taken  up  the  mission  it  will  be  your  duty  to  report  to 
it.  I  hope  that  will  be  very  soon.  But  I  alone  am 
responsible  for  the  whole  work.  I  am  assuming  the 
same  for  Sitka.  ”  December  7th,  1879,  he  writes  Dr. 
Jackson,  “I  am  about  to  enlarge  the  work  in  Alaska. 
God  is  rewarding  the  watching  and  prayers  of  years 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  ” 

The  first  of  1878  sees  a  ministerial  candidate  for  the 
Alaska  field.  Dr.  Lindsley  then  manifests  his  great 


horje  .that  he  is  the  proper  man  and  sets  forth  at  length 
th&, qualities  which  seem  to  him  necessary  in  the 
pioneer  missionary  to  that  country.  He  says,  “As  I 
am  the  projector  and  beginner  of  the  Alaska  Mission 
I  naturally  cherish  for  it  the  feelings  of  a  father.  ” 

Either  the  last  of  January  1878,  or  the  first  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  came  the  formal  control  of  the  Home  Board  over 
the  Alaska  field.  A  commission  was  sent  to  Dr.  Linds- 
ley  for  Mrs.  McFarland.  He  gladly  yields  up  the 
charge  and  Feb.  4th  writes  Mrs.  McFarland,  “Here 
is  your  commission  and  directions.  Henceforth  you 
will  report  to  the  Board.  ”  But  he  does  not  wish  to 
give  up  his  interest  in  the  work  of  the  missionary  and 
adds,  “Please  don't  strike  us  from  your  list  of  corres¬ 
pondents.  ”  In  the  same  letter  which  bore  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland’s  commission  to  her  went  the  cheering  intelli¬ 
gence  that  “Rev.  J.  G.  Brady  has  been  appointed  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Alaska  by  our  Board.  ”  Dr.  Lindsley  learned 
this  from  a  telegram  from  New  York  dated  Jan.  31st, 
announcing  the  commission  of  Mr.  Brady  and  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Miss  Fannie  Kellogg  as  teacher  for  Sitka. 

This  closes  the  initial  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Alaska. 
A  few  pertinent  questions  with  their  answers  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  narration. 

Who  was  interested  in  opening  a  mission  in  Alaska 
from  the  moment  it  wTas  acquired  by  the  U.  S.  A.  ? 
Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D.  Who  was  the  first  Presby¬ 
terian  to  enter  Alaska  in  the  interest  of  missions? 
Mr.  J.  C.  Mallory,  a  layman.  Who  sent  him  and  paid 
the  bilis?  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D.  Who  was  the 
first  Presbyterian  teacher  in  Alaska?  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land.  Who  sent  her  and  was  responsible  for  her  sup¬ 
port?  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D.  Who  then  began 
the  mission  work  of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Alaska? 
Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D. 

There  is  another  interesting  chapter  in  Alaska  mis¬ 
sions  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church  in  Alaska.  It  is  all  matter  of 
record.  It  is  all  history  and  deserves  to  be  widely 
known.  Perhaps  it  will  follow  at  another  opportunity. 


Official  Account  of  'Alaskan  Missions 

^  THE  PKESB 

On  the  18th  of  October,  1867,  Alaska  was  formally 
surrendered  by  Russia  to  the  United  States,  and  the 
call  of  God’s  providence  came  to  the  American 
churches  to  enter  in  and  possess  the  land  for  Christ. 
The  response  to  that  call  was  very  slow,  and  for  the 
first  ten  years  only  a  few  spasmodic  efforts  were  made 
by  individuals  either  to  commence  the  work  or  arouse 
public  sentiment  to  its  claims.  Among  others,  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Saunders,  D.  D. ,  of  the  Board  of  Domes¬ 
tic  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  church  (O.  S. ),  soon 
after  the  purchase,  offered  a  resolution  in  that  Board, 
that  they  send  a  missionary  to  Alaska.  About  the 
same  time  a  similar  proposition  was  discussed  by  the 
committee  of  home  missions  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  (N.  S. ).  At  different  times  from  1867  to  1877 
the  Rev.  George  H.  Atkinson,  D.  D.,  superintendent 
of  Congregational  missions  in  the  northwest,  urged 
the  mission  board  of  his  denomination  to  undertake 
the  work. 

Major-general  O.  O.  Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  in  mmmand 
of  the  military  department  covering  Alaska,  again 
and  again  pressed  the  religious  needs  of  that  section 
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upon  the  attention  of  the  country  through  the  relig¬ 
ious  newspapers.  Mr.  Vincent  Colyer,  secretary  of 
the  board  of  Indian  commissioners,  made  a  special 
visit  to  Aalska  in  1869,  and  upon  his  return  sought  to 
awaken  the  public  interest.  He  so  far  succeeded 
that  Congress,  in  its  session  of  1870  and  1871,  appro¬ 
priated  $50,000  for  education  in  Alaska.  But  no  one 
was  found  to  administer  the  fund,  and  it  was  not  used. 
Duriug  1875  and  1876  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby,  of  the 
Wesleyan  church  of  Canada,  stationed  at  Port  Simp¬ 
son,  B.  C.,  was  in  active  correspondence  with  the 
board  of  missions  of  his  own  church,  with  the  mis¬ 
sionary  society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  one  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  Canada,  pleading  with  them  to  secure 
missionaries  for  Alaska. 

In  1877  Rev.  A.  L.  Lindsley,  D.  D.,  was  in  corres¬ 
pondence  with  the  Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  mis¬ 
sions  with  reference  to  their  undertaking  the  work. 

In  the  spring  of  that  year,  through  Major-general 
Howard,  U.  S.  A.,  he  secured  the  position  of  paymas¬ 
ter’s  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  Army  for  Mr.  John  C.  Mal¬ 
lory,  (who  was  passing  through  Portland  in  search  of 
health  and  a  position, )  and  had  sent  him  north  to  as¬ 
certain  and  reoort  the  condition  of  affaiis.  Mi.  Mal¬ 
lory  was,  however,  so  far  gone  with  consumption  that 
he  was  confined  to  his  bed  much  of  the  thiee  oi  four 
weeks  that  he  was  at  Fort  Wrangell.  Christian 
women,  wives  of  officers  of  the  army,  government  offi¬ 
cials  and  civilians  stationed  in  Alaska,  were  continu¬ 
ally  writing  their  friends  concurring  the  need  of  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Some  of  them  during  their  stay  at  Sitka 
carried  on  a  day  and  Sabbath  school.  But  these  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  mission  boards  were  in  vain,  and  the  j 
efforts  of  individuals  were  short-lived  and  finally  aban-  ^ 
doned. 

No  permanent  missions  were  established  or  adequate 
provision  made  until  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. , 
entered  the  field  in  1877.  He  had  for  nineteen  years 
been  engaged  in  pioneer  mission  work  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  leni- 
tiories,  from  British  America  to  Old  Mexico.  Duiing 
the  latter  portion  of  that  time  his  thoughts  often  went 
out  toward  Alaska.  In  the  winter  of  1875,  and  again 
in  1876,  he  wrote  to  the  board  of  home  missions  of  I 
the  Presbyterian  church,  urging  the  commencement  | 
of  a  mission  in  Alaska.  While  his  sympathies  were 
growing,  events  were  transpiring  in  Alaska  itself  that 
were  destined  to  quicken  those  sympathies  into  action. 

In  the  Spring  of  1876  Clah  (Philip  McKay),  Sugah- 
na-te,  (his  brother),  Ta  lik,  John  Ryau,  Lewis  Ween, 
Andrew  Moss,  Peter  Pollard,  George  Pemberton,  and 
James  Ross,  Tsirnpseau  Indians,  went  from  Port 
Simpson  to  Fort  Wrangell  to  obtain  work.  They  se¬ 
cured  a  contract  to  cut  wood  for  the  government.  On 
Sabbath,  as  was  thdr  custom,  they  met  together  for 
worship.  They  found  a  protector  and  warm  personal 
friend  in  Capt.  S.  P.  Jocelyn,  of  the  21st  U.  S.  In¬ 
fantry,  who  was  then  in  command  at  that  station.  In 
September  of  that  year  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby  visited 
Fort  Wrangell,  and  encouraged  Clah  to  remain  during 

the  winter,  teaching  and  preaching  as  he  had  oppor¬ 
tunity.  About  $100  in  money  and  blankets  were  sub¬ 
scribed  by  the  natives  toward  a  church  building. 
During  the  winter  there  was  so  much  religious  inter¬ 
est  and  such  a  marked  change  in  the  lives  of  some  of 
the  natives  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Brown,  connected  with  the 


military,  wrote  a  letter  to  Major-general  Howard,  ask¬ 
ing  that  some  church  might  be  persuaded  to  send  a 
missionary  to  Fort  Wrangell. 

This  letter  was  placed  in  Dr.  Jackson’s  hands  at  the 
General  Assembly  of  1877  at  Chicago.  He  immediately 
published  it  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune,  and  soon 
after  in  the  leading  Presbyterian  newspapers  of  the 
country.  Lhe  original  letter  he  forwarded  to  the 
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Boaid  of  home  missions,  with  an  urgent  request  that 
they  send  a  missionary  to  Alaska.  The  Board  re¬ 
sponded  favorably,  and  at  its  first  meeting  after  the 
reception  of  the  letter  appointed,  early  in  June,  the 
Rev.  Francis  H.  Robinson  as  missionary  to  Alaska. 
But  before  the  Commission  reached  him  he  had  ac¬ 
cepted  an  invitation  to  a  church  in  California.  At 
the  close  of  the  General  Assembly  Dr.  Jackson  was 
sent  by  the  secretaries  of  the  board  of  home  missions 
on  a  special  mission  through  Idaho,  Eastern  Oregon, 
and  Eastern  Washington  Territory.  Arriving  at 
Walla-Walla,  he  found  the  whole  region  agitated  by 
the  outbreak  of  Chief  Joseph’s  band  of  Nez  Perce, 
and,  on  that  account,  mission  work  impossible.  This 
enabled  him  to  extend  his  mission  trip  to  Alaska. 

At  Poitland  he  found  awaiting  his  arrival  Mrs. 
A.  R.  Mch  arland,  who  had  been  in  former  years  with 
her  husband,  associated  with  him  in  mission  work  in 
New  Mexico.  Mrs.  McFarland  applied  to  Dr.  Jackson 
for  some  mission  work,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to 
accompany  him  to  Alaska.  Mr.  Mallory  having  re¬ 
turned  with  good  accounts  of  an  open  door  at  Fort 
Wrangell,  it  was  arranged  between  them  that  she 
should  accompany  him  to  Alaska  and  remain  at  Fort 
Wi angel i  as  teacher.  At  noon  on  the  10th  of  August, 
1877,  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mrs.  McFarland  reached  Fort 
Wrangell  and  commenced  Presbyterian  missions  in 
Alaska.  Leaving  Mrs.  McFarland  in  charge  of  the 
missions,  with  Clah  as  her  assistant  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Dickinson  as  interpreter,  Dr.  Jackson  returned  to  the 
East  to  arouse  the  church  and  secure  missionaries  and 
money.  To  secure  the  money  he  published  a  lengthy 
seiies  of  articles  on  Alaska  in  the  Presbyterian  news¬ 
papers  and  made  public  addresses  in  nearly  all  the 
leading  cities  of  the  country.  His  public  addresses  in 
cities  and  villages,  at  General  Assemblies,  Synods, 
and  Presbyteries,  at  missionary  and  educational  con¬ 
ventions,  from  October,  1877,  to  June,  1884,  numbered 
over  niue  hundred. 

These  articles  and  addresses,  together  with  the 
deeply  interesting  letters  of  Mrs.  McFarland  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian,  resulted  in  securing, 
between  October,  1877,  and  December,  1879,  special 
funds  aggregating  over  $12,000,  which  enabled  the 
board  of  home  missions  to  erect  the  buildings  for  t*be 
McFarland  Home  and  Fort  Wrangell  and  largely  pay 
the  salaries  of  the  missionaries  without  drawing  upon 
their  general  mission  funds. 

The  addresses,  together  with  personal  letters,  also 
enabled  Dr.  Jackson  to  raise  funds  by  which  he  erect¬ 
ed  in  1881  the  mission  buildings  at  Haines  and  Boyd 
at  an  expense  of  about  $1,500  each  ;  the  Boys’  Dormi¬ 
tory  at  Sitka  in  1882  at  an  expense  of  about  $7,000, 
and  the  Central  Mission  building  at  Sitka  in  1884  at 
an  expense  of  $10,000.  They  also  created  so  much 
public  interest  that  he  was  able  to  go  to  Congress  and 
secure  in  the  spring  of  1884  $15,000  for  industrial 
schools  and  $25,000  for  general  education  in,  as  well 
as  to  greatly  assist  in  securing  a  government  for,  the 
District  of  Alaska. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  Here  En  Route 
to  Sitka. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  general  federal 
agent  of  education  with  headquarters  at 
Sitka,  Alaska,  was  In  St.  Paul  yesterday 
on  his  return  trip  from  Washington.  He 
had  many  interesting  tnmgs  to  say  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Alaskan  situation  and  among 
them  stated  that  there  are  already  about 
1,700  pupils  in  the  government  schools  and 
in  the  mission  schools  there  are  about 
1,000.  The  mission  schools  are  widely  sep¬ 
arated,  and  the  different  Christian  denom¬ 
inations  do  not  interfere  with  each  other’s 
territory.  The  allowance  formerly  made 
by  the  government  of  so  much  per  capita 
for  each  pupil  in  the.  mission  schools  has 
now  been  discontinued. 

Dr.  Jackson  could  not  speak  definitely  of 
the  attempt  to  colonize  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  with  Laplanders,  as  it  had 
just  begun  when  he  left,  but  at  that  time 
they  had  started  in  briskly  to  raise  rein¬ 
deer,  which  are  very  plentiful  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity.  The  deer  are  food  and  clothing  for 
them,  as  well  as  beasts  of  burden.  Dr 
Jackson  states  that  the  gold  industry  is 
bringing  more  white  men  into  Alaska  than 
anything  else  could  and  some  700  prospec¬ 
tors  have  gone  into  the  interior  this 
spring. 
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Dr.  Jackson  From  Far  Away  Alaska 
in  the  City. 

Among  the  passengers  arriving  on 
the  west-bound  Great  Northern  train 
yesterday  morning  was  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  general  fed¬ 
eral  agent  of  education  in  Alaska  and 
one  of  the  earliest  American  settlers  in 
Alaska.  Dr.  Jackson  was  on  his  way 
home  from  Washington,  where  he  has 
been  for  some  time  on  business  con¬ 
nected  with  his  work.  He  will  be 
taken  on  board  the  United  States  reve- 
nue  cutter  at  Portland  on  the  28d  inst. 
and  start  on  his  annual  trip  among 
the  schools  under  his  supervision.  The 
trip  will  include  a  journey  of  several 
thousand  miles  as  the  Alaskan  settle¬ 
ments  are  hundreds  of  miles  apart  and 
many  of  them  reached  only  by  water. 

•  ^  only  a  few  miles  of  roads 

hi  Alaska,  all  travel  being  accom¬ 
plished  by  canoe  or  on  trails,  so  that 
along  the  streams  are  found  the  scant 
settlements.  Gold  is  now  attracting 
attention,  and  this  year  some  700  pros¬ 
pectors  will  enter  the  Yukon  and  its 
tributaries.  This  great  influx  was 
caused  by  a  few  men,  three  of  whom 
iu  ^ie  Placer  washing  some 
$8,000  each.  From  Seattle  to  the  Yu¬ 
kon  river  costs  about  $200,  and  at  the 


Placer  mines  men  gefcfia  per  day,  bnt 
the  CQ»k  of  living  is  so  great  that  labor 
is  mot/  so  well  paid  after  all.  A  fifty 
pound'  sack  of  flour  costs  $150,  and 
other  necessaries  in  proportion,  fish 
alone  being  cheap.  Steamers  are  run- 
ining  from  San  Francisco  to  Chilcat, 
and  charge  $160  per  ton  for  freight. 
Then  from  Chilcat  there  is  a  forty- 
mile  trail  to  the  Yukon  river.  There 
rafts  are  built  and  floated  down, 
loaded,  some  1,300  miles  to  the  placer 
washings.  ’  ’ 

Dr.  Jackson  says  that  the  old  Tread¬ 
well  mine  is  still  in  full  operation,  and 
paying  some  $60,000  per  month.  The 
Tredwell  mine  is  a  veritable  mountain 
of  gold  quartz  rising  perpendicularly 
from  the  sea.  A  tunnel  is  cut  from 
top  to  base,  and  down  through  this 
tunnel  the  quartz  is  sent  to  the 
stamp  mills,  and  at  the  bottom  conies 
out  the  pure  metal.  “The  civilization 
of  Alaska  is  progressing  slowly  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  inaccessability  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  ”  said  the  doctor.  “After  all 
these  years  Sitka  has  less  than  200 
white  inhabitants  and  they  are  nearly 
all  connected  with  the  government  iii 
one  way  or  another.  The  entire  town, 
Indians  and  all,  live  off  the  federal  sal¬ 
ary  list.  Juneau  and  Douglass  island 
have  a  considerable  white  population 
and  there  are  a  good  many  miners  and 
settlers  along  the  southeastern  coast. 
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Presbyterians  Will  Erect  a 
$250,000  University. 


OR.  JACKSON’S  GENEROSITY. 


Will  Contribute  $50,000  if  a  Suitable 
Site  Is  Donated  by  the  Citizens— 
Other  Wealthy  and  Influential 
Churchmen  Are  Interested — Trus¬ 
tees  Will  Elect  a  President  Within 
a  Few  Days. 


The  recent,  visit  to  this  city  of  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson  of  Washington,  D. 
C.,  a  pioneer  of  Western  missionary 
work,  and  for  eighteen  years  past  the 
head  of  the  Alaskan  Mission,  was 
something  more  than  a  pleasure  trip. 
It  meant  that  the  Presbyterian  Uni¬ 
versity,  of  which  the  people  of  Salt 
Lake  have  heard  considerable  for  the 
past  four  years,  was  now  an  assured 
fact,  and  that  the  first  of  the  money 


necessary  to  found  the  institution  hai 

been  subscribed,  and  that,  too,  out  of 

the  private  pocket  of  Dr.  Jackson.  But 
one  contribution  is  asked  from  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Utah,  and  that  is  the  donation 
of  a  suitable  site  for  the  college,  the 
cost  of  which  will  reach  $250,000.  Dr. 
Jackson  himself  will  give  $50,000  to 
the  institution,  and  in  his  honor  the 
new  seat  of  learning  will  be  named 
Sheldon  Jackson  College. 

Three  years  ago  this  spring  the 
Presbyterians  of  the  intermountain  re¬ 
gion,  through  their  official  representa¬ 
tives,  elected  a  board  of  trustees  for 
the  establishment  in  this  city  of  a  col¬ 
lege,  to  complete  the  system  of  higher 
Christian  education  already  represent¬ 
ed  by  four  academies.  A  year  ago  a 
plan  was  proposed  to  unite  the  re¬ 
sources  of  both  the  Congregationalists 
and  the  Presbyterians  in  a  union  col¬ 
lege.  But  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  charters  of  the  denominational 
mission  hoards  in  the  East,  on  which 
the  college  would  be  dependent  for  a 
time,  would  not  allow  the  use  of  funds 
in  this  way.  and  so  this  plan  for  a 
union  college  was  dropped.  During 
the  last  week  of  April,  1894.  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  board  of  trustees  received 
the  news  that  a  group  of  Eastern 
friends  of  Christian  education  in  Utah 
were  getting  ready  to  invest  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  a  Presbyterian  col¬ 
lege  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  a  definite  conclusion 
this  week,  by  a  three  days’  visit  here 
of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  the  first  pioneer 
Presbyterian  missionary  in  Utah,  as 
far  hack  as  1869.  As  superintendent  of 
missions  he  assisted  in  organizing  the 
first  Presbyterian  churches  in  Utah, 
and  has  never  lost  his  Interest  in 
Christian  work  here.  Having  fallen 
heir  to  a  valuable  property,  he  thought 
the  best  way  for  him  to  benefit  his 
country  and  show  gratitude  for  his 
Dwn  Christian  training  was  to  invest 
Ms  means  in  an  institution  for  higher 
Christian  education  in  some  needy  part 
if  the  country,  where  boys  and  girls 
would  have  a  chance  to  receive  that 
college  training  under  Christian  super¬ 
vision  which  inevitably  makes  the  best 
citizens,  for  Dr.  Jackson’s  love  of 
own  country  is  equaled  only  by 
zeal  for  Christian  missions. 

Having  been  identified  with  the 
West  for  over  thirty  years,  he  natural¬ 
ly  turned  to  some  important  center  in 
the  West  for  the  location  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  college.  Spending  a  day  in  Salt 
juake  with  a  few  friends  a  year  ago,  he 
was  anew  attracted  to  this  most  beau¬ 
tiful  city  as  an  important  place  for  the 
location  of  a  strong,  well-equipped 
Christian  college.  He  broached  the 
Subject  to  the  president  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  board  of  trustees  here,  and  they 
Sad  an  earnest  conversation  about  it. 
But  he  was  then  on  his  way  to  his  year 
of  laborious  mission  work  amid  the 
Arctic  snow  and  ice  of  northern  Alas¬ 
ka.  in  which  region  he  has  labored  for 
Uie  past  eighteen  years,  and  did  not 
;eturn  to  Washington  until  last  No¬ 
vember,  so  that  the  college  enterprise 
had  to  be  kept  in  abeyance,  although 
correspondence  was  kept  up.  But, 
meanwhile,  it  was  being  digested  and 
put  in  practical  shape 
est  of  other  people  of 
In  its  behalf. 

A  DEFINITE  PROPOSITION. 

Now,  Dr.  Jackson  returns  and  puts 
In  writing  this  most  definite  proposi¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  if  the  people  of  this 
city  will  donate  to  the  trustees  a  suit¬ 
able  site,  he  will  pledge  himself  to  give 
the  sum  of  $50,000  to  begin  the  building 
and  endowment  of  a  college.  Further¬ 
more.  he  guarantees  the  salary  and 
traveling  expenses  of  the  president  of 
the  college  for  a.  few  years  until  build¬ 
ings  and  endowment  can  he  secured. 
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and  the  inter 
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Jackson’s  part.  In  addition  he  Is  in 
communication  with  three  or  four 
others  who  have  ample  means  and  are 
Interested  in  this  enterprise.  Co-oper¬ 
ating  with  him  also  are  Dr.  D.  J.  Mc¬ 
Millan  of  New  York,  one  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  Board,  who  has  never  lost  inter¬ 
est  in  tfiis  region  since  his  eight  years 
of  difficult  but  successful  pioneer 
work  in  Utah  in  the  seventies,  and 
other  efficient  members  of  that  board, 
so  that  we  may  expect  to  see  the  ac¬ 
tual  cash  investment  of  fully  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  dollars  in  this  college 
enterprise  within  the  next  three  years. 
Nothing  but  the  hard  times  and  the 
difficulty  of  converting  even  the  most 
valuable  property  into  cash  prevents 
the  erection  at  once  of  a.  fifty-thou- 
sand-dollar  building.  But  it  may  he 
necessary  to  wait  for  a  year  before  ac¬ 
tual  construction  begins.  Meanwhile, 
college  work  is  likely  to  begin  in  the 
new  academy  building  of  the  Col¬ 
legiate  Institute. 

The  following  are  the  thirteen  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  new  college,  mentioning  the 
laymen  first,  and  then  the  ministers: 
Colonel  William  M.  Ferry  and  David 
Keith  of  Park  City,  W.  I.  Brown  of 
Nephi,  E.  B.  Critchlow.  Gil  S.  Peyton. 
S.  H.  Tolies  and  Walter  Murphy  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Dr.  S.  E.  Wi shard  of 
Ogden.  Rev.  C.  M.  Shepherd  of  Spring- 
ville,  Rev.  G.  W.  Martin  of  Manti,  Rev. 
J.  McClain  and  Dr.  R.  G.  McNiece  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  of  Washington. 

In  a  few  days  the  trustees  will  be 
called  together  to  elect  a  president. 
They  have  in  mind  an  Eastern  man  of 
national  reputation,  whose  services 
they  hope  to  secure. 


! 
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EDUCATOR 


l 


DR.  JACKSON  OF  SITKA  TELLS  OF 
HIS  INDIANS. 


He  Is  on  His  Way  to  Visit  tlie 
Schools  of  Alaska — His  Tour  Will 
Take  Him  to  tlie  Only  School 
Within  the  Arctic  Circle,  at 
Point  Barrow  —  What  the  Lap¬ 
landers  Are  Doing  on  Behring 
Straits— Peculiarities  of  Alaskan 
Esquimaux. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  of  Sitka  genera 
federal  agent  of  education  in  Alaska  and 
one  of  the  earliest  of  the  American  set¬ 
tlers  in  that  remote  territory,  was  in  the 
city  yesterday  and  called  on  Secretary 
Hart,  of  the  state  board  of  charities  and 

corrections.  „  ,  ,  „ 

Dr.  Jackson  has  been  in  Washington  for 
some  months  on  business  relative  to  his 
mission  in  Alaska,  and  was  on  his  way 
home,  leaving  last  night  for  the  West.  . 
will  be  taken  on  board  of  a  revenue  cutter 
May  23  and  will  start  on  his  annual  tour 
of  the  schools  under  hi*  direction.  \v  hat 
this  tour  means  may  be  stated  in  the  one 
fact  that  it  includes  a  school  maintained 
in  a  higher  latitude  than  any  other  school 
in  the  world,  at  Point  Barrow,  in  71  deg. 
22  inin.  north  latitude. 

Dr.  Jackson's  work  in  the  educational 
field  in  Alaska  is  probably  different  from 
that  of  any  other  educator  in  the  world, 
for  in  addition  to  the  great  extent  of  the 
territory  under  his  control,  he  is  brought 


into  contact  with  many  races  of  people, 
all  alike  in  that  they  are  savages,  and 
totally  unlike  in  almost  every  other  respect. 

“The  civilization  of  Alaska  is  progressing 
slowly  on  account  of  the  inaccessability  of 
the  country,”  said  the  doctor.  “After  all 
j  these  years  Sitka  has  less  than  200  white 
inhabitants  and  they  are  nearly  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  government  In  one  way  or 
another.  The  entire  town,  Indians  and  all, 
live  off  the  federal  salary  list.  Juneau  and 
Douglass  island  have  a  considerable  white 
population  and  there  are  a  good  many 
miners  and  settlers  along  the  southeast¬ 
ern  coast. 

“There  are  three  different  bodies  of  na¬ 
tives.  the  Thllngets,  the  Aleuts  and  the 
Esquimaux.  The  Indians  are  quite  unlike 
the  aborigines  of  the  body  of  the  continent, 
and  the  Esquimaux  are  in  no  sense  allied 
to  the  people  of  the  same  name  on  the 
eastern  coast.  They  all  take  kindly  enough 
to  governmental  and  missionary  efforts  to 
civilize  and  Christianize  them,  for  to  re¬ 
ligion  and  civilization  food  is  added,  and 
they  have  been  so  starved  in  their  native 
state  that  they  willingly  accept  any  sort 
of  change  that  will  bring  food  with  it. 
They  are  peaceable  enough  and  they  have 
the  minor  vices  common  to  savages,  in¬ 
cluding  a  wild  desire  to  get  drunk  as  often 
as  possible.  But  education  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  getting  liquor  is  curing  them  of 
this*  propensity,  and  it  may  be  said  that 
there  are  good  Indians  in  Alaska  who  are 
not  yet  dead.” 

Distance  Prevents  Quarreling. 

“It  is  not  many  years  since  the  first 
federal  schools  were  started,  and  already 
there  are  1,700  pupils  in  our  schools,  while 
the  mission  schools  have  only  a  little  more 
than  a  thousand.  The  schools  are  immense  j 
distances  apart  and  the  various  Christian 
denominations  have  an  understanding  that 
they  shall  not  poach  one  another’s  pre¬ 
serves.  For  instance,  the  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sions  are  500  miles  from  the  Episcopalians, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  as  far  off  from 
them;  the  Greek  missions  are  about  the 
same  distance  from  any  other  mission  and 
only  in  one  place,  and  that  in  the  south¬ 
eastern  part  of  the  territory,  is  there  a 
mingling  of  the  missions.  At  one  place  the 
Quakers  have  a  school  right  in  the  midst 
of  a  Presbyterian  mission.  Of  course  the 
Quakers  will  not  quarrel,  so  that  there 
is  no  difficulty. 

“Hitherto  the  government  has  had  con¬ 
tracts  with  many  of  the  religious  schools 
whereby  an  allowance  was  made  for  each 
pupil  receiving  instruction,  but  that  will 
be  abandoned  this  year.  We  have  now 
twenty-eight  schools,  and  the  number  will 
have  to  be  increased  with  the  suspension 
of  the  contract  system.” 

“■tibout  the  attempt  to  colonize  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  peninsula  with  Laplanders 
for  the  purpose  of  rein-deer  farming.  What 
success  lias  been  attained?” 

“I  can’t  tell  until  I  get  back.  They  were 
not  taken  there  for  colonizing  purposes. 
The  government  only  brought  them  out  to 
induce  the  Esquimaux  to-  go  into  the  raising 
of  rein-deer.  The  Laps  have  only  a  three 
years’  contract  and  must  be  taken  back 
if  they  desire  to  go.  I  don't  doubt  that 
they  will  want  to  go  back  to  fbeir  country, 
for,  although  they  have  been  settled  in 
a  place  far  preferable  to  their  own  bleak 
land,  they  have  the  home  instinct  very 
strong,  and  their  nomadic  habits  would 
never  lead  them  out  of  Lapland. 

“We  left  them  at  a  point  on  Bering 
Straits,  in  latitude  68,  and  put  up  houses 
for  them.  They  had  started  in  briskly  to 
capture  the  wild  reindeer,  which  are  very 
numerous,  when  I  left  them  last  year,  but 
we  will  have  no  news  of  them  until  I  get 
back  to  the  settlement.  The  Esquimaux 
have  come  to  understand  that  they  can  no 
longer  subsist  on  hunting  sea  otter  and 
seals,  for  both  species  are  well  nigh  ex¬ 
tinct  in  their  country,  and  wc  have  hopes 
that  they  will  take  kindly  to  the  reindeer 
industry.  The  animal  is  meat  and  raiment 
for  them,  and  they  will  see  the  necessity 


for  copying  the  methods  of  the  Laps.  j 

“Our  Esquimaux  differ  from  those  of  j 
Labrador  in  that  they  are  nearly  all  six  | 
feet  and  are  well  developed  mentally.  They  I 
are  the  most  intelligent  of  the  natives.  \ 
Their  religion  takes  no  exact  form,  but  j 
is  very  like  that  of  the  Aleuts  and  the  j 
savage  tribes  of  Kamtschatka,  on  the 
Asiatic  side  of  the  straits.  They  believe  in 
good  and  evil  spirits,  and  as  the  good 
spirits  will  not  harm  them  anyway  they 
address  their  invocations  and  sacrifices  to 
the  evil  ones.  And  they  desert  their  devil- 
worship  as  soon  as  Christianity,  with  its 
concomitants  of  food  and  clothing  is  placed 
before  them.” 

living  Is  Expensive. 

“There  are  only  a  few  miles  of  roads  in 
Alaska,  all  travel  being  accomplished  by 
canoe  or  on  trails,  so  that  a  long  the 
streams  are  found  the  scant  settlements. 
Gold  is  now  attracting  attention,  and  this 
year  some  700  prospectors  will  enter  the 
Yukon  and  its  tributaries.  This  great  in¬ 
flux  was  caused  by  a  few  men.  three  of 
whom  secured  in  the  placer  washing  some 
88,000  each.  From  Seattle  to  the  Yukon 
river  costs  about  $200,  and  at  the  placer 
mines  men  get  $12  per  day.  but  the  cost  of 
living  is  so  great  that  labor  is  not  so  well 
paid  after  all.  A  fifty-pound  sack  of  flour 
costs  $150.  and  other  necessaries  in  propor¬ 
tion,  fish  alone  being  cheap.  Steamers  are 
running  from  San  Francisco  to  Chilcat.  and 
charge  $160  per  ton  for  freight.  Then  from 
Chilcat  there  is  a  forty-mile  trail  to  the 
Yukon  river.  There  rafts  are  built  and 
floated  down,  loaded,  some  1,300  miles  to 
the  placer  washings.’’ 

Dr.  Jackson  says  that  the 'old  Treadwell 
mine  is  still  in  full  operation,  and  paying 
some  $60,000  per  month.  The  Treadwell 
mine  is  a  veritable  mountain  of  gold  quartz 
rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea.  A  tun¬ 
nel  is  cut  from  top  to  base,  and  down 
through  this  tunnel  the  quartz  is  sent  to 
the  stamp  mills,  and  at  the  bottom  comes 
out  the  pure  metal. 
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FIRST  E 


DJt.  SHELDON  JACKSON,  TEACHER, 
AUTHOR  AND  MISSIONARY, 

T'“,M'sz£U 


HE  ADDRESSES  A  LARGE  *SAD1- 
ENCE  AT  THE  CONGREGATION- 


.AL  CHURCH. 

JbO 


On  II \fj  Way  to  Visit  tlie  Sclio-ols  of 
tlie  Northern  Territory— His  Tour 
AVDI  Take  Him  to  tlie  Only 
School  Within  the  Arctic  Circle. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Sitka,  Alas¬ 
ka,  general  federal  agent  o<f  education 
an  Alaska,  a  distinguished  author  and 
the  pioneer  American  missionary  and 
educator  in  Alaska,  was  in  the  city 
yesterday  (for  several  hours'  and  last 
night  delivered  an  address  lat  the  First 
Congregational  church. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  been  in  Washington 


city  for  si’me  time  on  business  relative 
to. his  mission  in  Alaska,  land  is  on  his 
way  home.  He  will  be  taken  on  ’board 
of  a  revenue  cutter  M,ay  23,  and  will 
start  on  his  annual  tour  of  the  schools 
under  his  direction.  What  this  four 
means  may  be  stated  in  the  one  fact 
that  -it  includes  a  school  maintained 
in  a  higher  latitude  than  any  other 


school  in  -the  world,  at  Point  BarrOwf! 

in  71  deg.  22  min.  north  Jaiit&lk^?' 

Dr.  Jackson’s  work  in  the  e^^aiffi^nal 
field  in  Alaska  is  p-robtaMy  different 
from  that  -of  any  other  educator  in  the 
world,  for  in  addition  to  the  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  territory  under  his  control, 
he  is  brought  into  contact  with  many 
races  of  people,  all  a  Ike  in  that  they 
are  savges,  and  totally  unlike  in  al¬ 
most  every  other  respect. 

“The  civilization  of  Alaska  is  pro¬ 
gressing  slowly  on  account  of  the  inac- 
cessa’bility  of  the  country,”  siaid  the. 
doctor.  ‘‘After  all  these  years  Sitka 
has  less  than  200  white  inhabitants  and 
they  are  nearly  all  connected  with  the 
government  in  one  way  or  another.  The 
•entire  town,  Indians  and  jail,  live  off 
the  federal  salary  list.  Juneau  and 
Doug! ass  island  have  a  considerable 
•white  population,  and  there  are  a.  good 
many  miners  and  settlers  along  the. 
southeastern  coast. 

“There  are  three  ’different  bodies  of 
natives,  the  Thdingets,  the  Al&uts  and 
the  Esquimaux.  The  Indians  arc  quite 
unlike  the  aborigines  of  the  body  of 
the  continent,  and  the  Esquimaux  are 
in  no  sense  allied  to  the  people  of  the 
same  name  on  the  eastern  coast.  They 
all  take  kindly  enough  to  governmental 
and  missionary  efforts  to  civilize  and 
Christianize  them,  for  to  religion  and 
civilization  food  is  added,  and  they 
have  been  so  starved  in  thei.r  native 
sta-te  that  they  willingly  accept  any 
sort  of  change  that  will  bring  food 
with  it.  They  are  peaceable  enough 
and  they  have  the  minor  vices  common 
to  savages,  including  *a.  wild  desire  to 
get  drunk  as  often  as  possible.  But 
education  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  L 
liquor  is  curing  them  of  this  propensity  j* 
.and  it  may  be  said  that  there  are  good  | 

Indians  in  Alaska  who  are  not  yet 
dead. 

“Tt  is  not  many  years  since  the  first 
federal  schools  were  started,  and  al¬ 
ready  there  are  1700  pupils  in  our 
schools,  while  the  mission  schools  have 
only  a  little  more  than  a  thousand. 
The  schools  are  immense  distances 
apart  and  the  various  Christian  de¬ 
nominations  have  -an  understanding 
that  they  shall  not  poach  on  one  an¬ 
other’s  preserves.  For  instance,  the 
Presbyterian  -missions  are  500  miles 
from  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Rom¬ 
an  Catholics  are  as  far  off  from  them; 

,  the  Greek  missions  are  about*the  same 
distance  from  any  other  mission  and 
only  an  one  place,  and  that  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  territory,  is 
there  a  mingling  of  the  missions.  At 
one  place  the  Quakers  have  a  school 
right  in  the  .midst  of  a  Presbyterian 
mission.  Of  course  the  Quakers  will 
not  quarrel,  so  that  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty. 

“Hitherto  the  government  has  had  j 
contracts  with  many  of  -the  relligious  j 
schools  whereby  an  -allowance/  was 
made  for  each  pupil  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion,  but.  that  will  be  abandoned  tlhis 
year.  We  have  no-w  twenty-eight 
schools,  and  the  number  will  have  to 
be  increased  with  the  suspension  cf  the 
contract  system,” 

“About  the  attempt  to  colonize  the  ; 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  with  Hap- 
!  landers  for  the  purpose  of  reindeer 
|  farming.  What  success  has  been  at- 
|  tained?”  1 


"I  r  ^ewtT 1 n  •  T*e 

w  offer  ,-*not  taken  there  for  colonizing 

punifoMs.  The-  government  'only  -brougM 
them  but  to  induce  the  Esquimaux  to 

go  into  the  raising  of  reindeer.  The 
Laps  have  only  a  three  years’  contra:-: 
and  must  'be  taken  back  if  they  desire 
to  go.  I  don’t  doubt  that  they  will 
want  to  go  ‘back  to  their  country,  for, 
although  they  have  been  settled  in  a 
place  far  preferable  to  their  own  break 
land,  they  have  the  home  instinct  very 
strong,  and  bheir  nomadic  habits  would 
never  lead  them  out  of  Iceland. 

“We  left  them  .at  a.  point  on  Bering 
straits  in  latitude  6S,  and  put  up  houses 
for  them.  They  had  started  in  briskly 
to  capture  the  wild  reindeer,  whilch  are 
very  numerous,  when  I  left  them  lost 
year,  but  we  will  have  no  news  of  them 
until  I  get  back  to  the  settlement.  The 
Esqutimia/ux  have  come  to  understand 
that  they  can  no  longer  eubsislt  on 
hunting  sea  otter  .and  seals,  for  both 
species  are  well  nigih  exhausted  in  then- 
country,  and  we  have  hopes  that  they 
will  take  kind’y  to  the  reindeer  indus¬ 
try.  The  animal  is  meat  and  raiment 
for  them  and  they  will  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  copying  the  methods  of  the 
Laps. 

“Ou-r  Esquimaux  differ  from  those  of 
Labrador  in  that  they  are  nearly  all 
six  feet  and  are  well  developed  men¬ 
tally.  They  are  the  most  intelligent  of 
the  natives.  Their  religion  takes  no 
exact  form,  but  is  very  like  that  of 
the  Aleuts  and  the  savage  tribes  of  the 
Kams'Ch atka ,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of 
the  straits.  They  believe  in  good  and 
evil  spirts  and  as  -the  good  spirits  will 
not  harm  them  anyway,  they  address 
their  invocations  -and  sacrifices  to  the 
evil  ones.  And  they  desert  their  dev  -1- 
worship  as  soon  as  Christianity  with 
its  -concomitants  of  food  and  clothing 
is  placed  before  them.” 

Dr.  Jackson  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  reindeer  station  since  he  estaib’ished 
nit  in  1891,  and  has  always  made  his 
headquarters  at  the  fetation,.  This 
year,  however,  he  will  live  'At  Sitka,  as1 
he  h.as  much  work  to  do  in  southeast¬ 
ern  Alaska.  His  assistant.  William 
Hamilton,  will  have  charge  of  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  east  since 
last  November  and  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  at  Washington  city. 

In  his  address  at  the  Congregational 
church  last  night  Dr.  Jackson  drew 
a  very  sad  picture  of  the  heathen  eh 
practices  of  the  oinregenerate  Alaskan 
natives.  While  teachable  and  affec¬ 
tionate  they  practice,  where  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  gospel  has  not  reached,  the 
.crime  of  infanticide,  and  the  murder 
of  aged  .parents;  indeed,  the  parents 
themselves  encourage  the  latter  prac¬ 
tice.  One  old  woman  had  begged  her 
children  to  kill  her  and  when  they 
.finally  consented,  dressed  heraeCIf  in 
holiday  attire  and  at  a  family  gather¬ 
ing  for  the  purpose,  seated  herself  in 
the  center  of  the  room  so  that  a  son 
.might  adjust  a  cord  around  her  neck 
and  strangle  her  by  twisting  the  cord 
with  a  stick.  w 

A  boy  had  been  tied  to  a  stake  for 
the  tide  to  rise  and  drown  him,  and 
.the  general  comment  seemed  to  be 
that  It  was  strange  that  a  boy  should 
be  thus  treated;  if  it  had  been  a  girl 
it  would  not  have  been  strange. 

Slavery  exists  and  witchcraft  is  be- 


burried 


convicted  of  wibch  craft  and 

witli  a  stow  fire  until  she  died. 

Forty  years  ago  an  English  mis¬ 
sionary  landed  at  Port  Si mpte on  and 
the  natives  welcomed  him  and  iris'  let¬ 
ter  from  the  Great  Spirit,  as  they 
called  the  Bible.  Now  the  Presbyteri¬ 
ans  have  missions  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  the  Baptists  in  Cocke’s  inlet, 
the  Methiodiisits  in  the  Aleutian  islands', 
the  Episcopalians  in  the  Yukon  valley 
and  the  Congregationialists  '  in  Bering 
straits. 

The  work  is  now  in  a  very  critical 
state  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and  the'' 
good  parson  concluded  with  a  request 
for  one  prayer  a  day  that  means  to 
carry  on  the  work  may  be  raised.  A 
snlenit  consent  to  this  unusually  easy 
method  was  apparently  given  by  the 
congregation. 

Guy  Evans  and  -Mrs.  A.  L.  Manning 
sang  the  solos  of  the  evening  at  the 
service. 
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THE 


SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING 

WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

To  all  who  were  present  at  the  sixteenth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  at  Pittsburgh, 
there  was  without  doubt  a  thrilling  inspiration 
in  the  presence  of  this  body  in  the  city  of  its 
birth.  Seventeen  years  ago  it  was  created  by 
a  motion  of  the  General  Assembly  to  supply 
the  need  of  Christian  training  schools  amongst 
the  exceptional  populations  of  our  land.  Rapid 
growth  and  vigorous  development  have  marked 
its  career. 

The  morning  session  of  May  17th  opened 
with  devotional  exercises  conducted  by  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Holmes  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Rev.  G. 
F.  McAfee,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  read  a 
Review  of  the  Work  from  which  but  the  sum¬ 
mary  can  be  culled  : 

“There  have  been  in  operation  during 
the  year  114  schools,  with  391  teachers.  Of 
this  number,  20  are  boarding  and  industrial 
schools.  There  were  enrolled  in  the  boarding 
schools  1,040  pupils,  and  in  the  day  schools 
7,828,  making  a  grand  total  of  9,400.  These 
114  schools  report  102  Sabbath-schools  con¬ 
nected  therewith  and  an  enrollment  of  0,377 
of  their  pupils  as  regular  attendants  of  the 
same.  Fifty  report  Young  People’s  Endeavor 
Societies,  with  1,134  members  from  among 
their  pupils.  Conversions  are  reported  from 
01  schools,  making  a  grand  total  of  49.2. 

“But  figures  do  not  measure  results.  The 
influences  set  in  motion,  working  silently  yet 
powerfully,  are  leavening  whole  communities, 
and  results  will  be  continuous  and  ever  in¬ 
creasing  as  the  years  go  on.  ” 

Mrs.  De  Vore,  formerly  a  teacher  at  Sitka, 
Alaska,  was  the  Imd  speaker,  and  touched  the 


keynote  of  Home  Mi«sion  work— consecrated 
S  «Tv  VnflPa  i'10tl8,ri-  T,ie  plea  of  the  Alaskan 
me  I  f  <  agr  that  flag  is  mine;  take 

me  in  that  I  may  become  a  Boston  woman.” 

that  is  one  beauty  of  living  in  Alaska: 


we 


are  all  cultured  ^Bostonians.  In  that  far 
Northland  there  are  no  beggars;  those  who 
will  not  work  may  not  eat:  suicide  is  the  re 
sort  of  those  who  are  disappointed.  “We  are 
glad  to  go  to  these  people,”  said  Mrs.  De  Vore  ; 
“all  we  ask  of  you  is  to  send  us.  If  you  will 
give  us  all  the  money  we  want,  we  will  give 
you  Alaska  Christianized  and  civilized  in  ten 
years.  Will  you  do  it?” 

Another  hour  with  missionaries  followed, 
during  which  time  Miss  Perley  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  made  stirring  appeals  for  the  work 
in  Utah.  Mormonism  will  not  be  cured  by 
Statehood  ;  its  “  near  approach  is  making  many 
people  cautious  and  fearful  who  have  been 
brave  and  fearless  in  the  past.  They  seem  to 
feel,  they  cannot  tell  exactly  why,  that  it  will 
not  be  safe  for  them  to  ignore  the  wishes  of 
the  Mormon  priesthood  when  once  the  new 
State  is  fully  organized. 

Edward  Marsden,  a  native  Alaskan,  who 
was  educated  in  the  Industrial  School  at  Sitka, 
and  who  is  now  a  student  at  Marietta  College, 
Ohio,  gave  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  history  of  his 
country  and  of  what  is  being  done  for  it  by 
the  mission  schools.  The  appearance  of  this 
one  who  owes  his  present  success  to  one  of 
these  schools,  elicited  much  interest,  and 
throughout  the  vast  assemblage  at  the  sound 
of  his  voice  and  his  bold,  stirring  words,  there 
passed  a  thrill  of  earnest  thanksgiving  for  the 
work  which  has  been  given  to  Presbyterian 
women,  and  in  each  heart  there  must  have  been 
sung  again  and  again,  with  ever  increasing 
vigor  and  consecration.  “Praise  God^  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow.”  M.  K.  J. 


Qjb 2, 


CHILDS  A  VIXG  IN  NE If' -TORN. 


THAT  AND  OTHER  TOPICS  DISCUSSED  AT  THE 
NATIONAL,  CHARITIES’  CONFERENCE. 

New-Haven,  May  25.— About  200  delegates  to  the 
twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Con¬ 
ference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  assembled  at 
Yale  this  morning.  Beginning  at  9:30,  an  hour  was 
occupied  with  reports  from  States.  Sheldon  Jackson 
gave  the  Alaska  report,  recounting  the' Yack  of  char¬ 
itable  work  there,  the  loose  liquor  laws  and  the 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants. 


if 
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Ihe  Home  Mission  Ha. 

Edward  Marsden,  a  native  of  Alaska,  was 
an  interesting  speaker  at  the  missionary 
meeting  under  the  auspices  of  the  Woman’s 
Executive  Committee  of  Home  Missions, 
held  in  the  First  Presbyterian  church  last 
Sabbath  afternoon.  Mr.  Marsden  is  a 
typical  Alaskan  in  appearance.  In  an  elo¬ 
quent  address  he  thanked  the  American 
people,  and  the  American  women  in  par¬ 
ticular,  for  the  work  they  had  accomplished 
among  the  people  of  his  country.  He  said 
that  more  than  6,000  Alaskans  are  now  pro¬ 
fessing  Christianity. 

Rev.  Dr.  George  Norcross,  of  Carlisle, 
Pa.,  chairman  of  the  General  Assembly 
Committee  on  Home  Missions,  presided. 
Rev.  G.  G.  Smith,  of  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
spoke  of  the  missions  there,  and  Rev.  W. 
R.  Campbell,  of  Mendon,  Utah,  said  in  a 
stirring  address,  that  polygamy  was  still 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Mormon  ohuroh.  f  The 
negro  problem  was  treated  in  an  (fa lp  man¬ 
ner  by  Rev.  R.  W.  Holman,  coIqfe<jry6f 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  and  the  speakej^va^.par- 
ticularly  anxious  that  the  ycung  women 
should  be  educated.  Robert  William?,  who 
is  the  Nez  Perces  Indian  commissioner  to 
the  General  Assembly,  is  not  familiar  to 
any  great  extent  with  the  English  language, 
but  what  he  did  say  was  listened  to  with 
the  closest  attention. 

A  quartette  of  colored  singers,  brought 
north  by  Lucy  Laney,  the  colored  teacher 
of  Atlanta,  rendered  some  native  melodies. 
The  choir  of  the  First  church  gave  some 
excellent  musical  selections. 

C.It.TIS Tl cc w 
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The  General  Agenc  of  Education  for 
Alaska  reports:  “Point  Barrow  is  the  I 
northernmost  point  of  the  mainland  of  j 
the  American  continent.  It  possesses 
the  northernmost  school  in  America  and, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Uper- 
navik,  Greenland,  the  most  northern  in 
the  world.  On  October  Gtli,  1890,  Mr. 
Stevenson  opened  school  with  three  pu¬ 
pils.  By  the  end  of  the  month  fifteen 
were  in  attendance,  and  the  number  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  until  thirty- eight  were 
enrolled.  Point  Barrow  has  a  permanent 
population  of  about  five  hundred  Eski¬ 
mos,  and  during  the  summer  season  hun¬ 
dreds  of  the  nomad  Eskimos  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  visit  for  the  purpose  of  trade.  The 
coming  of  these  strangers  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  influence  and  the  importance 
of  the  work  at  the  station.” 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


N.  B.  All  letters  intended  for  this  department  must 
be  signed  by  the  writers  and  the  names  must  be  for 
publication. 


WAS  THERE  ANY  AGREEMENT  AS  TO  MIS¬ 
SIONS  IN  ALASKA  ? 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Churchman  : 

In  your  issue  of  Oct.  12  appeared  the 
following  : 

“The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  in  his 
book  entitled  ‘Our  Western  Archipelago,’ 
in  the  chapter  on  Schools  and  Missions, 
gives  an  account  of  a  meeting  of  the  secre¬ 
taries  of  the  Boards  of  Missions  of  several 
Christian  bodies,  in  which  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  for  the  religious  dismem¬ 
berment  of  Alaska  and  its  partition  amongst 
themselves  for  missionary  work.  He  states 
that  our  own  secretary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lang¬ 
ford,  although  unable  to  be  present  at  the 
meeting,  wrote  to  assure  them  that  he 
‘joined  heartily  in  the  proposed  agreement.’ 
He  represents  the  agreement  as  having  there¬ 
upon  gone  into  effect  and  as  being  now  in 
force  throughout  Alaska— our  mission  work 
being  confined  by  it  within  the  Yukon  Val- 


]ey.  These  statements,  made  in  so  public 

and  circumstantial  a  form,  and  being  thus 
fa/  Unchallenged,  have  caused  some  to  fear 
tBaf  another  ‘entangling  alliance’  had  been 
made.  In  a  letter  just  received  from  Dr. 
Langford,  he  makes  the  following  definite 
denial  of  their  accuracy,  which  he  desires 
me  to  make  public  : 

“‘I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  meeting, 
nor  have  I  or  any  officer  of  this  society 
been  present  at  any  such  meeting  No  such 
agreement  has  ever  been  entered  into  by 
our  society  or  by  any  one  representing  it.’” 

On  receiving  the  above,  I  turned  it  over 
at  once  to  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  my  authority  for  the  statement  in 
my  book,  who  made  a  long  reply,  which 
was  published  in  The  Evangelist  of  last 
week.  Since  it  appeared  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  at  the  time  of 
the  said  arrangement  between  the  Mission 
Boards  of  several  denominations  (1880), 
Dr.  Langford  was  not  “general  secretary  of 
Episcopal  Missions,”  indeed  there  was  no 
office  bearing  that  title  but  a  “secretary  for 
Domestic  Missions, ’’  an  office  then  held  by 
Dr.  Twing,  who  died  five  years  after,  in  1885, 
to  which  Dr.  Jackson  answers  promptly  by 
saying :  In  1880  I  saw  the  secretary  for 
Home  Missions,  whoever  he  was.”  This  re¬ 
lieves  the  matter  entirely  of  any  personal 
question  as  between  Dr.  Jackson  and  Dr. 
Langford,  and  leaves  but  one  question 
only  to  be  considered,  viz.  :  whether  at  the 
time  spoken  of  (1880)  there  was  any  agree¬ 
ment  or  “understanding,”  which  amounted 
to  an  informal  recognition  of  one  another  as 
missionary  co-workers,  whose  fields  of  labor 
were  to  be  mutually  respected.  As  to  this 
Dr.  Jackson  writes  in  the  following  very 
explicit  manner : 

“No  official  action  was  taken  by  any  of 
the  missionary  societies  concerned,  except 
that  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal,  which,  by 
a  formal  vote  of  its  executive  committee, 
selected  Unalaska  and  the  Aleutian  Islands 
as  its  field  of  Alaska  work. 

“  In  the  case  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Bap-  J 
tist  societies  there  was  no  official  action, 
but  a  tacit  understanding  between  the  secre' 
taries,  which  so  far  as  I  know  was  never 
reduced  to  writing.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Episcopal  secretary.  He  was  not  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  conference  and  his  Board  took  no 
official  notice  of  it. 

“But  the  meeting  was  held  at  the  Method¬ 
ist  Mission  rooms,  805  Broadway,  New 
York,  early  in  January,  1880,  when  there 
were  present  Dr.  John  M.  Reid,  Method¬ 
ist ;  Dr.  Henry  Kendall,  Presbyterian;  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Moorehonse,  Baptist,  and  myself, 
that  the  conference  was  held  is  proved  by  a 
letter  written  from  the  ‘Mission  Rooms  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,’  dated  ‘Jan. 

21,  1880,’  which  says:  ‘At  the  meeting  of 
our  Board  yesterday  the  subject  of  mis¬ 
sions  at  Alaska  was  taken  up.  ’* 

As  to  the  Episcopal  secretary  I  took 
the  note  of  invitation  which  Dr.  Kendall 
issued  and  delivered  it  to  him  in  person. 

18U3C°Pied  In  *he  Christian  Advocate  of  Nov.  2, 


More  than  that,  I  explained  to  him  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  conference  and  the  need  of 
some  arrangement  by  which  the  missionary 
societies  would  not  interfere  with  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  Alaska  work,  in  response  to 
which  he  expressed  to  me  his  regret  that  a 
previous  engagement  wonld  not  allow  of 
his  attendance,  but  said  that  he  thought 
some  arrangement  of  the  Alaska  field 
would  be  a  wise  thing,  and  expressed  his 
readiness  to  co  operate  with  the  others. 


“Of  course  Dr.  Langford  can  have  no  1 
recollection  of  that  in  which  he  took  no 
part.  But  there  are  special  reasons  why  I 
should  remember  this  particular  arrange¬ 
ment. 

“First.  I  had  at  the  time,  and  have  had 
ever  since,  the  oversight  of  mission  or  edu¬ 
cational  work  in  Alaska.  Hence  the  ar¬ 
rangement  was  one  of  unusual  importance 
to  me,  and  as  such  impressed  itself  upon 
my  mind. 

“Second.  When  the  conference  met  I 
reported  to  them  my  interview  with  the 
Episcopal  secretary  and  his  willingness  to 
co  operate.  The  report  of  the  interview 
helped  to  fix  it  in  my  memory. 

Third.  The  work  in  Alaska  from  that 
time  to  the  present  has  been  directed  along 
the  lines  marked  out  in  that  conference  of 
1880.  If  you  will  look  up  the  location  of 
the  missions  in  Alaska,  you  will  find  the 
Methodists  at  Unalaska,  the  Baptists  at 
Kadiak  Island,  the  Presbyterians  largely 
in  Southeast  Alaska,  and  the  Episcopali- 
ans,  along  the  Yukon  River — exactly  the 
division  that  was  made  at  the  conference 
fifteen  years  ago. 

Fourth.  When  the  Episcopal  Board  of 
Missions  took  official  action  and  commenced 
their  work  in  Alaska,  it  was  in  the  Yukon 
Valley,  which  had  been  set  apart  for  them 
in  the  conference  of  1880. 

“At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers  of  the  Episcopal  Missionary  Society, 
December,  1884,  the  secretary  for  Domestic 
Missions  presented  and  read  several  letters 
concerning  the  opening  for  missionary  work 
in  Alaska. 

“At  thePfollowing  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  the  Bishop  of  Washington 
Territory  was  requested  to  visit  Alaska, 
and  his  attention  was  particularly  called  to 
Unalaska  and  the  valley  of  the  Yukon 
River. 

“  At  a  meeting  held  Feb.  9,  1886,  the  Board 
of  Managers  direcfed  the  general  secretary 
to  execute  on  behalf  of  this  society  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  United  States  Government 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  school  on 
the  upper  Yukon  River,  Alaska. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
April  13,  1886,  ‘The  Board  reaffirmed  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  David  Kirkby  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  to  Alaska,  to  be  associated  with  the 
Rev.  Octavius  Parker,  appointed  in  March, 
and  to  sail  this  month  from  San  Francisco 
tor  St.  Michael,  on  the  coast  of  Alaska  (the 
seaport  town  for  the  Yukon  River  Valley) 
where  he  will  establish  a  mission.  ’ 

In  the  Spirit  of  Missions  for  June,  1886, 
it  is  stated  that  a  letter  from  the  Rev. 
Octavius  Parker  announced  that  he  was  to 
sail  the  next  day  ‘for  St.  Michael,  Alaska, 
where  he  will  establish  a  mission  of  this 
Board  for  the  Yukon  River  district.’ 

“At  the  March  meeting,  1887,  of  the  Board 
of  Managers,  the  Rev.  John  W.  Chapman 
was  appointed  missionary  to  Alaska  He  is 
located  at  Anvik,  Yukon  River. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
March  11,  1890.  communications  were  sub¬ 
mitted  from  the  United  States  General 
Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  establishment  by  the  Board  at 
an  early  day  of  a  missionary  school  at 
Point  Hope  on  Bering  Strait.  The  Board 
confirmed  the  selection  of  the  station  and 
made  arrangements  to  enter  into  an  engage- 

school  the  government  to  open  the 

“At  a  meeting  held  Apiil  8,  1890,  Mr. 
n“p8  0TuChe^ruy  Was  aPPointed  to  assist 
Rive?6V’  Mr‘  Chapman  at  Anvik,  Yukon 

-“At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  held  May  12, 


1891,  it  was  reported  that  the  Rev.  Jules  L. 
Prevost  was  on  April  29  ordained  to  the 
priesthood,  and  on  May  6  left  for  his  dis¬ 
tant  field  at  Fort  Adams,  Yukon  River. 

“Thus  the  secretary  and  the  Board  of  Man¬ 
agers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Mission- 
ary  Society  have  steadily  worked  along  the 
lines  so  wisely  laid  down  in  the  conference 
of  1880,  and  the  course  pursued  has  greatly 
commended  itself  to  the  Christian  givers  of 
the  country  of  every  denomination. 

“The  agreement  had  no  force  of  law.  It 
was  only  a  tacit  understanding  of  a  few 
secretaries. 

‘  ‘  Any  secretary  was  at  liberty  to  pursue  a 
different  course,  if  he  wished.  But  up  to 
the  present  it  has  been  observed  by  the 
leading  missionary  societies,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  has  brought  success  to  the  mis¬ 
sions. 

“The  account  of  the  conference  in  your 
book,  ‘Our  Western  Archipelago,’  is  cor¬ 
rect,  except  that  I  do  not  remember  whether 
the  secretary  sent  a  letter  to  explain  why  he 
could  not  be  present  at  the  conference,  or 
only  sent  the  message  by  me.  That  was 
quite  sufficient.  There  was  no  occasion  for 
him  to  write  a  letter,  and  it  would  have 
been  almost  doubting  his  sincerity,  to  ask 
him  to  put  what  he  bad  said  in  writing. 
His  word,  so  frankly  spoken,  was  enough, 
and  of  that  I  am  positive.  Very  truly  yours, 

“Sbeldon  Jackson, 

“  U.  S.  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska.  ” 


There  is  the  case  and  the  whole  case ;  in 
view  of  which  I  submit  that  the  mere  opin¬ 
ion  of  Dr.  Langford  as  to  a  matter  with 
which  he  had  nothing  to  do,  and  of  which 
he  could  have  no  personal  knowledge  or 
recollection,  cannot  weigh  much  as  against 
the  positive  testimony  of  one  who  was 
deeply  interested  in  his  plan  of  uniting  all 
interests,  and  working  together  for  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  ;  and  who  had  everything  to  fix 
such  an  agreement  or  understanding  indeli¬ 
bly  in  his  memory,  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  the  policy  followed  in  the 
Episcopal  missions  in  Alaska  from  that  day 
to  this. 

Henry  M.  Field 


Those  at  Carlisle  who  remember  Henry  and 
his  sturdy  manly  worth  join  heartily  in  the 

.o'  the  Searchlight. 
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Ere  our  paper  reaches  the  homes  of  our  readers, 
the  great  meeting  in  the  interest  of  Home  Missions, 
with  President  Cleveland,  Drs.  Sheldon  Jackson 
and  De  Witt  Talmage  and  Booker  Washington 
-as  attractions,  will  have  been  held  in  Carnegie 
Hall,  New  York.  We  hope  that  the  end  intended 
— a  large  increase  of  funds  for  the  treasury  of  the 
Board  from  New  York  city — will  be  gained. 
iWith  each  programme  given  out  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  was  a  printed  slip  of  paper,  on  which 
spaces  were  left  to  write  in  contributions,  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  giver.  The  slips 
contained  these  texts  :  “To  do  good  and  to 
communicate  (Greek  contribute)  forget  not,  for 
which  such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.” — 
,!Heb.  xiii. ,  16.  “How  shall  they  hear  without 
a  preacher  ?  ”  “And  how  shall  they  preach 
except  they  be  sent  ?  ”  Rom.  x,  14-15.  For 
information  of  the  audience  there  was  also  this 
statement:  “  Three  hundred  dollars  supports 
a  missionary  for  a  year.”  The  slips  are  de¬ 
signed  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  contiq 
provided  with  an  offering. 
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CL  E  VET.iS  V  TO  PRES  I  VIC. 

Over  a  Bic  Bally  for  Home  Missions  Under 
Presbyterian  Auspices. 
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Heury  E.  Phillips  of  gasman  and  Miau  Harnl 
McDonald  of  Tongas  were  married  yesterday 


noon  at  the  Presbyterian  Mission  parsonage 
by  Rev.  L.  F.  Jones.  They  arrived  on  the  To¬ 
peka  Thursday  evening  and  left  immediately 
after  the  ceremony  for  Sitka,  where  they  will 
spend  Sunday  with  their  friends,  returning 
to  Kitchikan  on  the  same  steamer.  Both  are 
natives  of  royal  blood,  the  groom  being  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  Chatritch  family  of  the  Kag- 
wah-tons  of  Chilkat  and  foster  sou  of  Kah- 
:  shakes,  chief  of  the  Cape  Fox  tribe,  and  the 
bride  being  a  grand  niece  of  Un-dah,  chief  of 
the  Tongas  Indians.  Both  have  received  good 
English  education,  Henry  having  been  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  and  his  bride  having  been  many 
years  at  school  at  Port  Simpson.  Henry 
worked  as  a  printer  here  on  the  Journal  in  ’93 
and  since  then  has  been  employed  on  the  A  las- 
kan.  At  present  he  is  assistant  teacher  at 
Saxman  The  Searchlight  wishes  them  pros¬ 
perity  and  happiness. — [Alaska  Searchlight. 


New  York,  Feb.  11.— At  the  meeting 
of  the  New  York  Presbytery  yesterday, 
Dr.  Thompson,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  Home  Missions,  sprang  a  sur¬ 
prise  when  he  made  a  report  for  a  big 
rally  at  Carnegie  hall  March  3,  with  this 
list  of  speakers:  Dr.  John  Hall,  tem¬ 
porary  chairman;  Grover  Cleveland,  pre¬ 
siding  officer;  Dr.  Sifekjpn  Jackson,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
board  of  missions;  Professor  Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  negro  orator  and  edu¬ 
cator  of  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  DeWitt  Tialmage  of  Washington. 

There  was  applause  when  this  list  of 
speakers  was  announced,  and  half  a 
dozen  men  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

The  Rev.  James  S.  Ramsey  of  the 
Harlem  church  said:  “God  blesses 

good  earnest  common  sense  applied  to 
religious  matters.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  President  Cleveland  is  a 
Presbyterian  or  not.  :He  is  invited  as 
the  head  of  a  Christian  nation  to  pre¬ 
side  over  a  meeting  dealing  with  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  national  importance.  As  a  mat- 


1  have  heard  Presi-1  V9*  '  hardiest  aud 
dpiyt  (>Jeveland  make  a  public  speech  in 

w  tneji  he  lauded  the  Westminster  cate¬ 
chism  and  confession  of  faith  and  show¬ 
ed  much  more  familiarity  with  those 
articles  of  Presbyterian  belief  than  f^oruross,  pastor 
members  of  the  Presbytery  themselves  clmrch,  Carlisle 
have  sometimes  done  when  speaking-  on 
this  floor.” 

Dr.  Roberts  of  the  committee  that 
waited  on  the  president,  said:  ‘‘When 
we  asked  the  president  to  do  this  he 
said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ‘You  do  not 
know  how  much  interest  I  feel  in  home 
missions.  My  father  was  a  home  mis¬ 
sionary,  and  I  have  long-  appreciated 
the  importance  of  the  work.  If  i  c,an 
do  good  by  attending  this  meeting  I 
want  to  do  so  and  to  divest  my  action 
of  all  political  significance.  I  take  your 
word  for  it  that  no  political  bearing 
will  be  assigned  to  it,  and  I  shall  be 
giad  to,  accept.’  ” 

Phs  resolution  was  finally  carried  by 
'an  almost  unanimous  vote. 


.  haudiest  traveler’ 

knovn  Dr.  Jackson  is  well  known  i„ 
this  city  and  the  Cumberland  Valley  and 
is  a  brother-in-law  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
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Kev.  Shtltlon  Jcckaoit  I).  D-,  of  Alaska. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D..  of 
Alaska,  will  lecture  in  the  Market  Square 
Presbyterian  Church  next  Thursday 
evening,  February  27th,  at  7 :30.  His 
subject  will  be  “Mormonisin  and  Alaska.” 

Mr.  Jackson  has  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  a  very  able  speaker,  and  is  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  subject  that  he  is  to 
present,  which  is  a  most  interesting  and 
important  one. 

The  public  is  cordially  invited  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  it  is  especially  desirous  that  the 
men  of  our  city  be  represented  in  goodly 
numbers. 


HOME  MISSION  RALLY. 

President  Cleveland  win  Preside  at  a 
Carnegie  Hall  Mass  Meeting? 

,)11T1her?,wi!1  be  a  “Home  Missiou  Rally” 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbytery  of 
New  l°rk  at  Carnegie  Hall,  Monday 
March  3  President  Cleveland  will  preside 

DpVh-^tI68''  vvili  1)0  made  by  Rev  T 
t  Talmage,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 
and  Prof.  Booker  T.  Washington  The 
singing  will  be  led  by  a  large  choir  drawn 

min  the  Presbyterian  churches. of  the  city 

^  wss 

.ieetoJ  to  the  selection  of  President  Cle°e- 

TTiU  aS  PVosldlllS  oflicer  at  the  CarneMe 
meeting  on  tile  ground  tint  ho  rii  1 
not  stand  either  a^  .a  Christian  or  Presb?1 
I?.1"1311;  lho  Presbytery  did  not  agree  with 
present™0™'-  the  Pres‘<lent  will  be 

Rev  D.  Stuart  Dodge,  of  the  Temperance 
Committee,  made  a  report  which directed 
the  use  of  unfermented  wines  only  -it  tS 
communion  table.  It  was  finallv  dedd  ? 
that  the  report  should  go  out  onl  n  o 
recommendation.  ou”  as  a 


7 %£  I 'ixde.  ft  yield  kt 


ujea  away  the  Rev. 
the  North  church,  rose  and  said: 

‘‘Is  the  committee  really  in  earnest? 
The  recommendation  in  regard  to  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer  sounds  almost  farcical,  as  do 
some  of  the  others.  Have  we  got  to  the 
point  where  we  depend  on  the  empty 
sound  of  distinguished  names  to  do  the 
work  of  God?” 

This  was  dropping  a  bombshell  in  the 
camp,  and  in  an  instant  a  half  dozen  men 
were  trying  to  get  the  floor.  Somebody 
asked  if  President  Cleveland  was  a  Pres¬ 
byterian,  and  was  informed  that  he  had 
een  baptized  in  the  church  when  a  child. 
Rev  Wilton  L.  Smith,  of  the  Central 
church,  who  was  President  Cleveland’s 
pastor,  came  to  the  defense  of  the  Com- 
mutee  on  Missions,  saying: 

“I  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible 
o  mention  four  men  whom  we  could  ad- 

heart>ly  for  their  Christianity 
or  their  Presbyterianism.”  Rev.  James  S 

cR,arr  1Said;  1,1  have  heard  President 

Cleveland  make  a  public  speech  in  which 

J*  on' /  • the  Westmi-nster  catechism, 
and  confession  °f  faith,  and  showed  much 
mo,  e  familiarity  with  those  articles  of 
es  jytei.an  belief  than  members  of  the 

done  w?ry  themselves  have  sometimes 
dGa®  uhen  sPeaking  on  this  floor.” 

This  caused  quite  a  stir.  A  member  of 
the^  committee,  Dr.  William  C.  Roberts, 

‘  When  we  asked  the  President  to  this 
he  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes:  ‘You  do 
not  know  how  much  interest  I  feel  in 
home  missions.  My  father  was  a  home 
missionary,  and  I  have  long  appreciated 
e  importance  of  the  work.  If  I  can  d-> 
good  by  attending  this  meeting  I  want  to 
do  so  and  to  divest  my  action  of  all  po- 
tical  significance.  I  take  your  word  for 
that  no  political  bearing  will  be  as 

cem.’  ”  t0  and  1  Sha11  bG  gIad  to  ac- 

The  report  was  finally  adopted  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote. 


.... - -  Ator tviyiq 
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CLEVELAND  TO  PRESIDE. 


ORTHODOXY  OF  PRESJDEXT  CLEVE- 
ZA XD  DO  UR TED  B Y  A  PR ESB YTER Y. 


In  speaking  of  the  well-known.]  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  -Sheldon 
Jaefeson,  who  has  just  given  $50,000  to 
the  un l versify  of  Utah,  the  New  Yolk 
“Evangelist”  says:  “When  a  prominent 
person  in  Wall  street  was  asked  to  give 
help  to  a  missionary  enterprise  on  new 
territory,  be  was  told  that  Jackson  had  it 
in  band,  and  immediately  doubled  his 
gift.  ‘That  man,  ’  was  the  judgment  of 
this  keen  observer  of  men  and  missions, 
‘stands  for  so  much  in  my  esteem  and 
confidence  that  I  will  give  him  double 
and  ask  no  questions.  ’  Some  one  once 
mistook  a  Tennessee  missionary  of  similar 
name  for  Dr.  Jackson,  and  introduced 
him  to  the  Synod  of  New  York  as  our 
‘stalwart  friend  from  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.’  When  Jackson  mounted  tlio  plat¬ 
form  the  smiles  were  audible,  and  he 
naively  remarked:  ‘If  I  had  been  more 
stalwart  in  height,  I  could  not  have  slept 
so  many  nights  on  the  four-and-a-half 
foqt  seat  of  a  mountain  stage.’  This  in¬ 
heritance  of  body  has,  no  doubt,  helped 
him  to  be  what  a  stage-driver  styled  bim, 


His  Proposal  as  Presiding  Officer  at  a 
Homo  Mission  Meeting  Provokes  Opposi¬ 
tion — Noted  Presbyterian  Divines  lially 
to  His  Defense— He  Appreciates  Home 
Missions  Because  His  Father  Was  a 
Home  Missionary— His  Selection  Is  Fi¬ 
nally  Made  by  Unanimous  Vote. 

New  York,  Feb.  10.— At  the  monthly 
meeting  of  the  New  York  presbytery  to¬ 
day  there  was  a  lively  discussion  over  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  President  Cleveland’s  name  was 
mentioned  every  few  minutes  throughout 
the  proceedings,  and  not  wholly  with  re¬ 
spect.  The  report  pointed  out  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  increased  ardor  in  the  home  mis¬ 
sion  field,  and  recommended  that  three  big 
home  mission  meetings  to  stir  up  interest 
in  home  missions  be  held  February  29  and  j 
March  1  and  3.  It  was  proposed  that  Pros-  i 
ident  Grover  Cleveland  preside  at  the  i 
meeting.  The  list  of  speakers  included  J 
Dr.  John  Hall,  temporary  chairman;  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  secretary  of  the  Western 
branch  of  the  Board  of  Missions;  Prof. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  negro  orator 
and  educator,  and  the  Rev.  T.  DeWitt  ■ 
Talmage.  There  was  applause  when  this 
list  of  speakers  was  announced,  and  half  a 
dozen  men  moved  the  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
port.  When  the  expressions  of  approval 


WILL  TALK  ON  INDIAN  PAPOOSES. 


Presbyterians  Have  Secured  Him  s*, 
Chairman  for  Their  Great  Home 
Mission  Rally. 

There  will  be  a  grand  home  mission  rally  o« 
the  New  York  Presbytery  at  Carnegie  Hall  on 
Tuesday  evening,  March  3,  at  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Cleveland  will  preside  and  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  missions  among  Indian  children. 

This  announcement  was  made  yesterday  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Home  Missions,  at  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  presbytery  in  the  as¬ 
sembly  room  of  the  new  mission  house.  No. 
156  Fifth  avenue. 

Dr.  Thompson  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Roberts  called 
upon  President  Cleveland  with  reference  to  the 
rally.  They  stated  that  he  had  written  them 
a  letter  confirming  his  intention  to  be  present. 
In  this  letter  he  had  stated  that  he  would 
speak  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  Missions, 
in  which,  he  said,  he  is  deeply  interested. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Washington;  Booker 
T.  Washington,  the  colored  orator  of  Alabama, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  T.  DeWitt  Talmage,  of 
Washington,  will  also  make  addresses  at  the 
rally. 

The  rally  will  be  the  third  of  a  series  of 
meetings  arranged  by  the  Committee  on  Home 


directly  in  the  cause:  his  brother.,  .as  a 


Missions.  The  first  will  be  one  of  prayer,  to 
be  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Presbyterian 
House  on  Saturday,  Feb.  29.  It  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  William  E.  Dodge.  The  second  is 
set  for  Sunday,  March  1.  This  will  be  known 
as  Exchange  Day,  and  all  the  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  the  city  will  exchange  pulpits 
with  each  other  and  preach  sermons  on  the 
evangelization  of  our  country. 

It  was  stated  that  for  the  Carnegie  Hall 
meeting,  at  which  President  Cleveland  will 
speak,  arrangements  had  been  made  to  sell 
the  boxes  at  $10  each.  The  floor  will  be  set 
apart  for  Presbyterian  officers  and  their  wives. 
The  two  galleries  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
general  public,  and  a  nominal  price  of  ad¬ 
mission  will  be  charged.  The  ministers, 
Foreign  and  Home  Mission  Boards,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Woman’s  Home 
Mission  Board  will  have  seats  on  the  stage. 

The  Committee  on  Temperance  submitted 
several  recommendations  to  the  presbytery. 
Among  others  was  one  that  Christian  citizens 
be  urged  to  recognize  and  discharge  their  civic 
obligations  in  maintaining  present  laws  and 
in  advocating  further  legislation  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  especially  laws  for  the  protection  of  the 
Sabbath.  Another  asked  that  immediate  ef¬ 
forts  be  made  to  sustain  the  policy  of  suitable 
scientific  temperance  instruction  in  the  public 
i  schools.  They  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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IN  Ml)  OF  HOMS  .MISSIONS 


President  Cleveland  Expected  at  a 
Meeting  in  This  City. 


PLANS  OF  NEW- YORK  PRESBYTERIANS 


More  Active  Work  in  Temperance  Ad¬ 
vocated  at  Home  and  in  Schools — 
Recommend  Unfermented 
Wine  for  Communion. 

The  Presbytery  of  New-York  met  in  the 
hall  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  Building, 
Twentieth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  yester¬ 
day  afternoon.  The  hall  was  well  filled,  it 
being  understood  that  a  report  would  be 
presented  from  the  committee  appointed 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming 
meeting  in  behalf  of  home  missions. 

The  committee  reported  that  President 
Cleveland  had  intimated  his  willingness  to 
preside  at  the  meeting.  It  was  arranged 
lhat  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall  should  call 
the  assemblage  to  order  as  temporary  Chair¬ 
man,  with  President  Cleveland  as  perma¬ 
nent  presiding  officer.  Among  those  select¬ 
ed  to  deliver  the  addresses  are  the  Rev.  Dr. 
T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
and  B.  T.  Washington. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  C.  A.  Thompson,  Chairman 
of  the  committee,  said  that  in  making  a 
selection  of  President  Cleveland,  he  and  his 
associates  had  no  political  object  in  view. 
Democracy  or  Republicanism  was  not  con¬ 
sidered.  The  selection  wa.s  made  because 
it  was  deemed  that  it  would  add  greatly 
to  the  importance  of  the  meeting  to  have 
the  President  of  the  United  States  occupy 
the  chair.  Mr.  Cleveland’s  father,  the 
Chairman  said,  had  been  an  active  worker 


clergyman,  had  been  an  earnest  fulwoofite, 
and  the  President  has  expressed^JniUftsglf. 
as  a  sincere  friend  of  missions.  ' 

There  was  a  slight  opposition  by  perhaps 
a  half  dozen  members  of  the  Presbytery  to 
having  Mr.  Cleveland  preside,  the  claim 
being  made  that  his  presence  might  give  a 
Semi-political  tone  to  the  meeting  and  divert 
attention  from  the  real  object  of  the  demon¬ 
stration.  The  Chairman  retorted  that  the 
opposition  to  Mr.  Cleveland  was  nonsensical 
and  without  good  reason.  A  vote  was 
taken  and  the  action  of  the  committee  was 
sustained.  The  Chairman  subsequently 
said  to  the  reporter: 

The  sentiment  of  the  Presbytery  is  vir¬ 
tually  unanimous  in  favor  of  having  the 
President  of  the  United  States  with  us.  He 
.has  replied  to  our  invitation  and  assured 
the  committee  of  his  acceptance.  We  can 
depend  upon  him,  and  he  will  preside. 
Carnegie  Hall,  which  has  been  selected  as 
the  place  of  holding  the  meeting,  will,  the 
Chairman  thinks,  be  crowded.  The  lower, 
or  main,  floor  of  the  hall  will  be  reserved  j 
tor  pastors  and  officers  of  churches,  and 
the  galleries  will  be  thrown  open  to  the 
general  public. 

The  public  meeting  is  to  be  preceded  by 
a  prayer  meeting  in  the  chapel  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  House,  over  which  W.  E.  Dodge 
will  jjreside.  No  effort  will  be  spared  to 
make  the  affair  a.  great  success.  Money  is 
needed  for  the  home  mission  work,  and  the 
committee  feels  tnat  it  will  be  forthcoming. 
Another  feature  accessory  to  the  mass¬ 
meeting  is  to  be  an  interchange  of  pulpits. 
In  the  exchange  each  clergyman  belonging 
to  the  Presbytery  of  New-York  is  expected 
to  preach  a  missionary  sermon.  Among 
the  exchanges  arranged  are  the  following: 

“  The  Revs.  Hall  and  Duffield,  Thompson 
and  Alexander,  Parkhurst  and  Van  Dyke, 
Sample  arid  Ramsey,  Booth  and  Robinson, 
Smith  and  Shaw,  Evans  and  Bushnell, 
Chambers  and  Forbes'  Young  and  Bu¬ 
chanan,  Davis  and  Halsey,  Bliss  and 
Reed,  Rossiter  and  Attertmry,  McEwen  and 
Hoadley,  Patterson  and  Webster,  Harshaw 
tnid  Lorenz,  Wilds  and  Davis,  Dodd  and 
Payson,  Nixon  and  Hillier,  Douglas  and 
Burchard,  Miller  and  Tompkins.  Beecher 
and  Smith,  Hunter  and  Littlefield.” 

The  date  fixed  for  the  Carnegie  Hall  meet¬ 
ing  is  Tuesday  evening,  March  3.  The  pas¬ 
tors’  prayer  meeting  wil/  take  place  in  the 
chapel  at  3  o’clock  P.  M*.  Feb.  23. 

The  following  resolutions,  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Ttemperance,  were 
adopted  yesterday: 

In  view  of  the  repeated  and  emphatic  utter¬ 
ances  of  tile  Presbytery  /and  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  relation  to  t  he  evils  of  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  the  consequent  obligations  of  church 
members;  and  in  view  of  Die  increasing  and  de¬ 
fiant  opposition  of  the  liquor  interests  to  all 
fez  ms  of  repression,  your  oommitteS  begs  to  rec¬ 
ommend  : 

First — That  pastors  be  requested  to  preach  at 
least  one  sermon  annually,  setting  forth  t  lie 
various  phases  of  this  question  as  affecting  the 
Individual,  the  family,  tthe  Church,  and  the 
community. 

Second— That  in  all  'our  churches  special 
ctress  be  placed  upon  the  duly  of  total  absti¬ 
nence,  botii  for  peisonal  advantage  and  by  way 
of  example.  If  church  members  would  refuse 
to  allow  wine  or  spirits  upon  their  tables,  and 
not  countenance'  their  us  e  as  a  beverage  at  any 
time  and  place,  the  drii  iking  usages  of  society 
would  lnaterially  diminish. 

Third — That  Christian,  citizens  be  urged 
to  recognize  and  dischar  ge  their  civic  obligations 
in  maintaining  present  taws,  and  in  advocating 
further  legislation  on  rthis  subject,  especially 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  Sabbath.  It  can 
be  safely  asserted  tha1„  church  members  of  all 
the  denominations,  once  fully  united  on  any 
znoi'al  question,  hold  tbe  balance  of  power.  If 
they  would  vote  only  for  men  who  will  resist 
any  legislation  in  fa\ *or  of  the  saloon,  the  re¬ 
demption  of  the  city  would  be  assured. 

4.  That  immediate  ifforts  be  made  to  sustain 
the  policy  of  suitable  scientific  temperance  In¬ 
struction  in  the  pu  blic  schools.  A  strenuous 
party  is  aiming  to  th  wart  the  enactment  already 
established. 

5.  That  encouragement  be  given  to  the  demand 
for  more  thorough  State  and  National  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  deplorable,  effects  of  intemperance,  and 
iiiat  we  endeavor  to  promote  cordial  co-operation 
with  other  religious:  bodies,  or  any  secular  or¬ 
ganizations,  or  efforts  in  pressing  wise  measures 
For  the  overthrow  of  the  common  enemy. 

0.  That  the  duty  and  blessing  of  total  absti¬ 
nence  be  given  a  more  distinct  place  in  the  in- 
itruction  of  the  Sunday  school,  and  in  the  work 
if  Christian  Endeavor  and  other  societies  for  the 
•oung;  also  that  carefully  selected  temperance 
iterature  be  introduced  into  all  Sunday-school 
ibraries,  and  be  found  in  Christian  homes. 


V.  That  the  Sessfon  recommend  the  use  of  un- 
ermented  wines  at  the  communion  table.  It  is 
amentafblf  That  many,  who  sorely  need  the  sus- 
ainfri-g  offnfort  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  are  de- 
utrred  because  of  alcohol  in  the  sacramental 
up.  vThe’ adulterated  compounds  of  modern  com- 
nerce  should  be  banished  from  the  ordinance, 
nd  their  fumes  no  longer  desecrate  the  house  of 
lod. 

8.  That  our  churcTees  be  urged  to  take  an  inter- 
st  in  the  work  of  the  General  Assembly’s  stand- 
ng  Committee  on  Temperance,  and  contribute 
ogularly  to  its  funds. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  constrained  to  recall  the 
act  that  no  otluvr  great  moral  reform  more 
leeds  the  positive  and  persistent  leadership  of 
he  pulpit.  This  cannot  be  left  to  the  platform, 
o  the  religious  or  secular  press,  to  temperance 
mblications,  or  to  benevolent  organizations  of 
my  name.  The  Church  must  hold  the  foremost 
>lace  in  this  conflict.  It  is  her  natural  right  and 
■ecognized  duty.  No  wide  or  permanent  success 
:-an  be  expected  until  the  ministers  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel  are  everywhere  and  unmistakably  prominent 
in  fighting  indifference,  arousing  and  guiding 
public  sentiment,  and  making  manifest  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  pulpit  in  marshaling  the  forces  of 
righteousness  against  the  universal  and  desolat¬ 
ing  foe  of  the  Church  and  of  mankind. 


There  v,Tas  some  opposition  to  the  re¬ 
port,  but  on  vote  it  was  adopted. 

The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mcll- 
vaine  as  co-pastor  of  the  Brick  Church 
was  indorsed  by  the  Presbytery.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  Will  continue  with  the 
church,  doing  the  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  two  pastors. 
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THE  HOME  MISSIONS*  MEETING 


The  President  Will  Be  Glad  to  Preside  on 


Significance  of  His  Position. 


That  Mr.  Cleveland  will  use  his  place  as 
presiding  officer  of  the  home  missions  meet¬ 
ing  to  enter  into  a  personal  defense  of  him¬ 
self  is  not  even  remotely  suggested  or  ex¬ 
pected.  He  will  appear  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  one  of  the  two  great 
Christian  powers  of  the  world,  to  testify 
in  his  official  capacity  to  the  very  great 
interest  felt  by  this  country  In  the  spread 
of  Christian  influences  everywhere.  But, 
as  is  plainly  pointed  out,  the  fact  that  this 
appearance  will  take  place  at  a  time  when 
Christian  influences  are  everywhere  in  the 
balance— in  Hawaii,  In  Armenia,  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  in  the  Transvaal,  and  most  notably 
in  Cuba— will  be  one  of  wide  significance, 
and  the  honor  necessarily  one  of  much  per¬ 
sonal  comfort  to  Mr.  Cleveland  himself. 


RALLY 

*  lAjUJ&trifcj 

of  ilie  Meeting  Next 

#  Assure?!. 


Success 


0.000  APPLICATIONS  FOIL  SEATS. 


A  List  of  the  Ministers  Who  Will 
Exchange  Pulpits  on  Sunday. 

A  Great  Collection  to 


That  Occasion. 


He  Has  Keenly  Felt  tlie  Criticisms  of 
Religious  Bodies  Upon  His  Course 
as  to  Foreign  Matters. 


j  While  it  is  doubtless  true  that  there  will 
|  be  no  politics  in  the  Home  Missions  meet¬ 
ing,  at  which  President  Cleveland  will  pre¬ 
side  in  New  York  city  next  month,  the  oc¬ 
casion  will  yet  possess  far  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  religious  interest  and  significance. 
The  President’s  pleasure  at  being  present, 
j  there  are  excellent  grounds  for  stating,  will 
j  be  unusually  keen.  His  acceptance  of  .the 
Invitation  was  very  prompt,  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  he  will  deliver  will  show  not  only 
sympathy  wfith  all  misson  work,  but  great 
care  in  its  general  tone. 

Sensitive  to  Criticism. 

Mr.  Cleveland,  it  is  said,  has  for  some 
time  been  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  crit¬ 
icism  that  has  been  leveled  at  him  by  re¬ 
ligious  bodies  throughout  the  country  re¬ 
specting  foreign  affairs.  In  the  Hawaiian 
matter  he  was  charged  with  outright  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Christian  progress  and  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  friends  of  the  monarchy  laid 
the  whole  blame  of  the  queen’s  overthrow 
to  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
supporters,  and  yet  Mr.  Cleveland  sided 
with  the  queen,  and  tried  to  re-establish 
her  throne.  The  religious  bodies  of  Amer¬ 
ica  thought  that  an  extraordinary  decision 
on  his  part. 

The  Armenian  Resolutions. 

Quite  as  severe  comment  has  been  heard 
on  his  action  in  the  matter  of  the  Armenian 
resolutions  passed  by  Congress.  He  lias  hold 
them  up— is  still  holding  them  up.  Some 
men  of  political  eminence  sustain  him  in 
this,  upon  the  ground  that  such  certification 
to  European  powers  about  a  European  ques¬ 
tion  would  be  unwise,  and  maybe  harmful. 
But  the  churches  unanimously  disapprove 
of  his  course.  They  see  but  the  one  propo¬ 
sition,  and  that  the  helplessness  of  a  people 
under  persecution  for  their  Christian  belief;, 
and  this  leads  them  to  insist  that  the  best 
and  most  aggressive  offices  of  this  govern- 


Be  Taken. 

Such  a  rally  in  the  cause  of  home  mis¬ 
sions  as  is  already  assured  when  the  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  mass  meeting  is  held  under  Pres¬ 
bytery  auspices  next  Tuesday  night  prom¬ 
ises  to  he  without  parallel  even  in  this  city 
of  missionary  and  denominational  activities. 
Inquiries  and  applications  are  coming  in 
from  all  over  the  East.  Yesterday  1.200 
letters  were  received  by  the  Committee  of 
Arrangements.  Up  to  date  9,800  applica¬ 
tions  for  seats  have  been  made. 

There  are  about  1,350  seats  for  which  ad¬ 
mission  will  be  by  ticket.  The  tickets  will 
ho  issued  shortly  ou  a  pro-rata  basis  to  all 
the  churches,  and  will  he  sent  to  their 
pastors  or  other  representatives.  About 
1,000  seats  in  the  balcony  will  ho  open  to 
the  public  without  ticket.  The  doors  will 
open  at  7.15. 

There  is  reason  for  believing  that  the 
offcrinc  which  will  he  taken  to  reduce  the 
debt  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  will 
be  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  The  assured  presence  of 
President  Cleveland  and  the  eloquence  of 
Dr.  Talmage,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and 
Booker  T.  Washington  are  an  earnest  of  the 
character  and  importance  of  the  demon¬ 
stration. 

If  further  impetus  were  needed,  it  would 
be  given  Sunday  morning,  when  all  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  city  will  ex¬ 
change  pulpits  and  to  each  other's  congre¬ 
gations  recite  the  triumphs  of  home  missions 
and  the  crying  needs  of  the  work. 
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The  First  Gun  to  Be  Fired  This 
Afternoon. 

UX1TEO  PRAYERS  FOR  SUCCESS. 

Programme  of  the  Mass  Meeting-  on 

Tuesday  in  Carnegie  Hall—' To-Mor¬ 
row's  Exchange  of  Pulpits  by- 
Presbyterian  Ministers. 

Preparations  for  the  great  Carnegie  Hall 
mass  meeting  have  been  completed,  and  this 
afternoon  will  be  begun  the  campaign  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  inspiring  cause 
of  home  missions.  The  tide  of  patriotic 
Christianity  that  has  been  rising  all  over 
the  country  will  be  directed  toward  the 
undeniable  need  and  the  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  in  the  American  held. 
“Our  Land  for  Christ”  emblazoned  on  the 
national  colors  is  the  emblem  that  the  New 
York  Presbytery  has  adopted  for  the  demon¬ 
stration  in  Carnegie  Music  Hall  Tuesday 
night.  • 

The  movement  will  be  launched  in  the 
united  prayers  of  all  the  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters  and  elders  of  the  city  this  afternoon. 
It.  will  be  preached  from  sixty  pulpits  to¬ 
morrow.  The  appeal  in  its  behalf  Tuesday 
night  will  be  dignified  by  the  presence  of 
the  nation's  Chief  Executive  and  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  eloquence  of  Dr.  T.  De  Witt 
Talmage,  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Hon. 
Booker  T.  Washington.  It  will  be  heard 
by  the  most  generous  people  in  the  country 
and  by  the  members  and  dignitaries  of  a 
church  conspicuous  for  its  enterprise  and 
its  liberality. 

It  is  proposed  to  inaugurate  a  series  of 
great  meetings  throughout  the  country,  of 
which  Tuesdays  shall  be  the  first.  The 
Board  of  Home  Missions  is  laboring  under  a 
debt,  the  legacy  of  hard  times,  that  has 
compelled  it  to  decline  all  new  work  in  the 
growing  Western  States.  From  the  Indian, 
the  negro  and  the  poor  white  of  the  South 
have  come  calls  that  should  not  be  disre¬ 
garded.  It  is  to  equip  the  board  to  meet 
the  demand  upon  it  by  reducing  its  indebted¬ 
ness  that,  it  is  intended  to  request  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  New  Yorkers  at  the  mass  meeting. 
THE  PRESIDENT  COMING. 

President  Cleveland’s  presence  is  assured. 
He  will  leave  Washington  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing  at  11  o’clock  by  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road,  arriving  in  Jersey  City  at  4.53  p.  in. 
In  his  private  car  will  be  his  secretary, 
Henry  T.  Thurber,  and  Dr.  Talmage.  They 
will  be  met  by  the  Committee  of  Arrange¬ 
ments,  consisting  of  William  It.  Worrall, 
chairman;  James  Yereauce,  Warner  Van 
Nordeu,  Col.  A.  F.  Ketchum,  IJ.  Edwards 
Rowland  and  Oscar  E.  Boyd.  The  Presi¬ 
dential  party  will  return  to  the  national 
capital  at  12.15  the  same  night. 

This  afternoon  at  3  o’clock  there  will  be 
prayer  service  in  the  assembly  room  of  the 
Presbyterian  building,  No.  156  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson  will  pre¬ 
side,  and  it  is  expected  that  nearly  500  min¬ 
isters  and  elders  will  be  present.  To-mor¬ 
row  morning  all  the  Presbyterian  ministers 
of  the  city  will  exchange  pulpits,  and  each 
will  have  home  missions  as  his  theme. 

The  doors  will  be  thrown  open  at  7.15  Tues¬ 
day  night.  There  have  been  more  than  10,- 
O00  applications  for  seats,  although  the  au¬ 
ditorium  will  seat  but  one-third  that  number 
of  people.  Honorary  ushers  will  assist  the 
regular  force  in  taking  care  of  the  audience. 
The  boxes  have  all  been  sold.  The  platform 
will  be  occupied  by  the  ministers  of  ITesb- 


dress  circles,  with  about  1,350  seats,  have 
been  reserved  for  the  officers  of  tfia^jfesbv- 
terian  Church.  About  1,000  seats  fo'/the 
balcony  will  be  open  to  the  public'. 

A  short  address  is  promised  from  Presi- 
dent  Cleveland.  Dr.  Jackson  is  expected  to 
JVcst  and  for  the  Indian. 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  colored  orator 
will  present  the  cause  of  the  poor  white  and 
the  negro.  Dr.  Talmage  will  discuss  the 
subject  broadly. 

TO-MORROW  IN  THE  CHURCHES. 
The  following  Presbytrian  ministers  will 
exchange  pulpits  to-morrow  morning 

Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall.  Fifth.  Avenue 
Church,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Duffield 
First. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson.  Madison 
Avenue,  with  Rev.  Dr.  George  Alexander 
University  Place. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  Madison 
Square,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Van  Dvke 
Brick. 

v-  r-  Robert  F.  Sample,  Westminster, 
with  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Ramsay,  Harlem. 

Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Russell  Booth,  Rutgers* 
Riverside,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S.  Robin¬ 
son,  New  York. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilton  M.  Smith.  Central,  with 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Baleom  Shaw,  West  End. 

Rev.  Anthony  H.  Evans,  West,  with  Rev. 
John  Bushnell,  Phillips. 

Rev.  Dr.  James  Chambers,  Calvary  with 
Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  Adams  'Memo¬ 
rial. 

Rev.  William  R.  Harshaw,  First  Union 
with  Rev.  Mr.  Lorenz. 

Rev.  John  T.  Wilde,  Seventh,  with  Rev. 
J-  B.  Devins.  Hope  Chapel. 

Rev.  Ira  S.  Dodd.  Riverdale,  with  Rev. 
George  S.  Payson,  of  Mount  Washington. 

Rev.  George  Nixon,  First,  with  Rev. 
Spencer^  L.  Hillier,  First  of  Morrisania. 

Rev.  Thomas  Douglas,  Romeyn  Chapel, 
with  Rev.  Hugh  Pitchard,  Alexander 
Chapel. 

Rev.  George  James  Mingins.  Union  Tab¬ 
ernacle,  with  the  minister  at  Christ  Church. 

Rev.  Frederick  E.  Voegelin,  Zion,  with 
Rev.  Conrad  Doench,  Second  German. 

Rev.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Young,  Church  of  the 
1  untans.  with  Rev.  Dr.  W.  D.  Buchanan, 
Ikirteenth  Street. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Davies,  Fourth  Avenue, 
with  Rev  Dr.  A.  W.  Halsey,  Spring  Street. 

Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Bliss,  Washington 
Heights,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Ivor 
Fourth. 

Rev  Dr.  George  F.  W.  Birch.  Bethany, 
with  Rev.  Dr.  D.  G.  Wylie,  Scotch. 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller  with  Rev.  Mr.  Tompkins. 
Rev.  Abbott  L.  R.  Waite.  Woodstock, 
with  Rev.  Charles  Payson  Mallery,  West 
Farms. 

Rev.  John  C.  A.  Becker,  Morningside. 
with  Rev.  T.  W.  Smith.  Lenox. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  North,  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Anson  P.  Attenbury,  Park. 

Rev.  Dr.  Henry  T.  McEwan.  Fourteenth 
Street,  with  Rev.  Dr.  James  H.  Iloadlev, 
Faith. 

Rev.  James  Hunter,  Grace  Chapel,  with 
Rev.  Milton  S.  Littlefield.  Mizpah  Chapel. 
Emmanuel  Church  with  Sea  and  Land. 
Allen  Street  with  Knox  Church. 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Davies  will  also  preach  on 

home  missions  in  his  own  church,  the 
Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian,  to-morrow 
night  his  subject  being  “Christ  and  the 
City.” 

THE  PROGRAMME. 

Following  is  the  programme  of  the  mass 
meeting: 

T  .  .  .  Organ  Voluntary. 

Introduction  of  the  presiding  officer  of  tile 
evening,  his  Excellency,  Grover  Cleve¬ 
land,  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
Rey,-  John  Hail,  D.  D„  LL.  D.,  President 
ot.  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

■n  VT-.  Prayer. 

Hev.  \\  illiain  C.  Roberts,  D.  D..  secretary 

of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions. 

Reading  of  Scriptures. 

Rev.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  Ph.  D.,  moderator  of 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York. 

„  _  ,  ,  Hymn. 

O  God,  beneath  Thy  guiding  hand, 

Our  exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea; 


I: 


And  when  they  trod  the  wintry  strand, 
yen?  rayer  and  psalm  they  worshiped 

WhAt /change;  through  pathless  wilds  no 

mere 

The  fierce  and  naked  savage  roams; 
Sweet  praise  along* 1 * * *  the  cultured  shore 
Breaks  from  ten  thousand  happy  homes. 
Laws,  freedom,  truth,  and  faith  in  God 
Came  with  those  exiles  o'er  the  waves; 
And  where  their  pilgrim  feet  have  trod, 

The  God  they  trusted  guards  their  graves. 

And  here  Thy  name,  O  God  of  love. 

Their  children’s  children  shall  adore. 

Till  these  eternal  hills  remove. 

And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more. 

Address. 

Itev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  Superintendent 
of  Missions  for  Alaska. 

Address. 

Rev.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage.  D.  D.,  pastor  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hymn. 

All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name! 

Let  angels  prostrate  fall, 

Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem. 

And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all. 

Offering  for  Home  Missions— Rev.  Charles 
L.  Thompson,  D.  D.,  chairman  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York. 

Address. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  principal  Tus- 
kegee  Institute.  Alabama. 

Hymn. 

My  country  ’tis  of  thee, 

Sweet  land  of  liberty. 

Of  thee  I  sing;  h- 

Land  where  my  fathers  died, 

Land  of  the  pilgrim’s  pride. 

From  every  mountain’s  side 
Let  freedom  ring. 

Benediction. 

Rev.  D.  J.  McMillan,  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions. 

Alfred  Hallam.  precentor;  H.  E.  Park- 
hurst,  organist;  the  Park  sisters,  cornetists. 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

With  each  programme  will  be  a  printed 
slip  of  paper,  on  which  spaces  are  left  to 
write  in  contributions,  with  the  name  and 
address  of  the  giver.  The  slips  contain 
these  texts;  "To  do  good  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  (Greek  contribute)  forget  not,  for  with 
such  sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased.” — Heb. 
xiii.,  16.  “How  shall  they  hear  without  a 
preacher?”  “And  how  shall  they  preach 
except  they  be  sent?” — Rom.  x..  14-15.  For 
the  information  of  the  audience  there  is  also 
this  statement;  “Three  hundred  dollars  sup¬ 
ports  a  missionary  for  a  year.”  The  slips 
are  designed  for  the  use  of  those  who  have 
not  come  provided  with  an  offering. 

The  Presbyterian  Committee  on  Home 
Missions  is  as  follows:  Charles  L.  Thomp¬ 
son,  LL.  D..  chairman;  Rev.  Anson  P.  At- 
torbury,  D.  D.;  Rev.  J.  Balcom  Shaw.  D.l).; 
Rev.  Daniel  Lorenz,  G.  R.  Lockwood,  O.  E. 
Boyd  and  H.  R.  Elliott. 

HONORARY  USHERS. 

Mr.  .Tames  Y'ereance,  chairman,  and  the 
following  named  gentlemen  will  act  as 
honorary  ushers  and  take  up  the  collection: 

Platform  and  parquet— Edward  A.  Treat, 
H.  T.  Bronson,  II.  Cole  Smith,  John  Stew¬ 
art.  W.  L.  Amerman,  W.  II.  Smith.  Jr.; 
William  E.  Stigor,  Clark  Brooks,  N.  C. 
Rogers,  P.  J.  Mclndoe.  H:  E.  Geary,  Hugh 
Peters,  R.  J.  Lewis.  J.  H.  Delamater,  C. 
M.  Jessup.  T.  L.  McClintoek.  Alexander 
Miller,  J.  E.  Ware,  John  S.  Turner,  George 
H.  Hyde. 

First  tier  boxes— A.  E.  Marling.  T.  B. 
Ponfieid,  W.  D.  Barkley.  H.  E.  Rowland. 

Second  tier  boxes — J.  C.  Cady.  Dr.  S.  F. 
Hallock,  W.  E.  Magic.  S.  B.  Robinson. 

Dress  circle — J.  P  Eadie,  A.  B.  Oreutt, 
W.  Breede,  J.  Mochrie. 

Balcony —  August  Eichelberg,  Aleck 

Eadie,  J.  McIntyre,  C.  Eadie. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  boxholders: 

FIRST  TIER. 

1— Dr.  Talmage’s  fam-  35— Hugh  Gettv. 

ily.  37— J.  A.  Hardenbergh. 

,  3— Geo.  H.  Southard.  39— W.  II.  H.  Moore. 

5— A.  K.  Ely.  41 — Ewen  McIntyre. 

7—  Warner  Van  Norden.  43— Geo.  E.  Storry. 

9— M.  W.  MacWiltams.  45— A.  E.  Marling. 

11 — J.  R.  Gumming.  47 — James  G.  Cannon. 

13— John  Sloane.  49 — Ellis  J.  Thomas. 

15— John  S.  Kennedy.  51— Rev.  T.  B.  Penfleld. 
17— Col.  J.  J.  McCook.  53— E.  A.  BrtnckerhofT. 


19— C.  B.  Alexander.  55— w  n  -nowi™.. 

21— Alex.  Maitland.  57— Rev  C 
23-Directors  Carnegie  n.'  D  btotldard 

25— JohnSC.  Brown.  Cl^ScouToster 

ftwm  r'A\vo?ralT0n-  SM?'  E'  Howland. 

I?— slmue^QWB°rown.  de'nT'cieve^and631- 

33 — Geo.  W.  LIthgow.  nt  C,e'eland- 

SECOND  TIER. 

2— Reserved.  34 _ Hon  vr  t-t 

4 — David  B.  Jvison.  36—XV  X  Cra ha  '  b  n* 

fi-Thomas  S  Strong.  38-Rev.  D.  S.  Dodge 
8— Mrs.  H.  Lindeman.  40— Rev  n  s 

V~crnr^  rr  |  ‘,a"°ck-  ~ — Charles  H.  Bmfer 

--George  Calder.  44-Theodore  W.  Morris 

14-R.  C.  Jackson  4G-Frederlck  Sturges 

1<»— Eugene  Robert.  48—G  G  wheinct-  m  n 

18 — Morris  K.  Jesup.  Rll-Seth  B  nnhl^™'0, 
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MONDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  2.  1S96. 


The  (Ionic  Missions  Orators. 

The  managers  of  to-morrow  night’s 
great  mass  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the 
Presbyterian  Home  Missions,  over  which 
President  Cleveland  is  to  preside,  are  for¬ 
tunate  111  having  enlisted  among  the 
speakers  several  men  whose  practical 
work  in  the  fields  covered  renders  them 
peculiarly  competent  to  present  actual 
conditions  and  needs.  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington,  the  colored  principal  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  is  rapid¬ 
ly  assuming  the  position  in  relation  to 
his  race  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass.  He  is  no  theorist,  but 
a  man  of  intensely  practical  mold, 
bright  intellect,  unusual  force  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  argumentative  ability.  He  rep¬ 
resents,  as  no  other  man  could  repre¬ 
sent.  that  department  of  home  mission 
work  which  is  forced  to  combat  unre¬ 
mittingly  the  power  of  political  an¬ 
tagonism  and  local  prejudice. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  educational  agent 
and  superintendent  of  missions  in 
j  Alaska,  is  a  pioneer  in  a  very  different, 

I  but  not  the  less  important,  field.  He 

represents  a  department  of  labor  which, 
being  of  trifling  present  value  to  the 

politician,  suffers  from  governmental 

inactivity  or  the  antagonism  of  men  who 

are  pained  to  see  public  money  diverted 
from  channels  where,  according  to  their 
code  of  morals,  it  will  “do  the  most  good,” 
to  channels  from  which  the  results  they 
seek  must  be  problematical  for  years  to 
come.  There  are  others  of  equal  ability 


and  experience  who  will  be  heard  from 
the  stage  of  Carnegie  Hall.  Their  ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  worth  hearing 


President  Cleveland  Will  Arrive 


Here  To-Morrow. 


READY  FOR  THE  DEMONSTRATION. 


i  he  Overflow  Will  Be  Accommodated 
in  Churches  Near  Carnegie  Hall. 

Prominent  Clergymen  Aypeal 
to  Their  Congregations. 

President  Cleveland  will  reach  Jersey 
City  at  4.53  o’clock  to-morrow  afternoon, 
accompanied  by  Private  Secretary  Thurber 
and  Dr.  Talmage.  He  will  preside  at  the 
home  mission  mass  meeting  in  Carnegie 
Hall  to-morrow  night,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  Presbytery.  The  indica¬ 
tions  point  to  a  great  demonstration. 

To  accommodate  the  overflow  another 
meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same  hour  in 
the  Central  Presbyterian  Church,  Fifty- 
seventh  street,  between  Seventh  avenue  and 
Broadway.  This  is  President  Cleveland’s 
old  church.  Among  others  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  will  speak  | 
at  the  second  meeting. 

The  Committee  of  Arrangements  has  re¬ 
ceived  some  subscriptions  to  the  home  mis¬ 
sions  fund  in  advance.  The  prospect  is 
that  the  offering  to  be  taken  to-morrow 
night  will  be  of  gratifying  proportions.  Still 
the  demand  for  seats  keeps  up,  more  than 
11,000  applications  having  been  made  to 
date. 

From  sixty  pulpits  yesterday  the  Presby¬ 
terian  ministers  of  the  city  gave  preliminary 
addresses  urging  activity  in  the  congrega¬ 
tions  in  support  of  the  home  field.  The 
general  exchange  of  churches  produced  ex¬ 
cellent  results,  and  much  satisfaction  was 
expressed  in  the  various  congregations. 

TIMELY  DISCUSSIONS. 

Dr.  George  Alexander,  of  the  University 
Place  Presbyterian  Church,  preached  in  the 
Madison  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  He 
said  in  part:  "America  is  to  be  the  theatre 
on  which  the  next  and  perhaps  the  last  great 
struggle  for  the  destinies  of  mankind  is  to 
be  determined.  Now,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  dispersion  of  Babel,  a  federation  of 
mankind'  seems  possible.  Now,  for  the  first 
time  since  Pentecost,  a  universal  civilization 
and  a  world-wide  religion  seem  more  than 
a  dream. 

"Here  Mormonism  has  found  at  once  its 
Jerusalem  and  its  Mecca.  Here  atheistic 
socialism  hopes  to  find  speedy  triumphs.  I 
rejoice  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is 
moving  on  the  great  depths  of  human  so¬ 
ciety  as  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  over  the 
face  of  the  waters.  In  the  festering  pur¬ 
lieus  of  our  great  cities  and  among  the  rude 
populations  of  our  frontiers  men  and  women 
are  battling  for  Jesus  Christ.  They  have 
planted  the  outposts  of  the  church  on  the 
j  furthermost  shore  of  the  republic  that  looks 
'  out  on  the  bleak  prospect  of  the  Arctic  seas. 

"Shall  our  brethren  go  forth  to  war  and 
we  sit  here  idle  ?  Think  of  the  splendid 
history  of  our  church.  Its  part  in  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
country  cannot  be  a  small  one.  Its  mem¬ 


bers  hold  probably  a  larger  share  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  than  any  other  body 
of  Christians.”  /•“  (  • 

NEW  YORK’S  PAST.  /  X 

Rev.  Dr.  Howard  Duffield,  of  the/Fifst 
Presbyterian  Church,  preached  in  tlvfc  Fifth 
Aveuue  Presbyterian  Church.  He  said  in 
part: 

“New  York  is  a  great  city.  Her  influ¬ 
ence  is  felt  throughout  the  breadth  of  the 
land.  New  York  has  an  immense  responsi¬ 
bility.  Her  example  is  potent  for  either 
good  or  evil.  Let  the  people  of  the  United 
States  take  counsel  from  the  history  of 
other  nations  and  peoples  who  have  risen, 
flourished  and  fallen.  Christianity  is  the 
great  power  by  which  the  highest  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  be  maintained.  It. is  to  be  spread 
by  missionaries.  The  missionary  should  be 
encouraged.  His  hands  should  not  be  tied 
by  lack  of  pecuniary  means.  The  mission 
field  in  this  country  is  a  large  one,  and  the 
work  requires  many  hands  and  willing 
hearts.  The  present  effort  to  increase  the 
funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Mission  Board 
is  worthy  of  hearty  support.” 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  of  the  North 
Presbyterian  Church,  preached  in  the  Park 
Presbyterian  Church.  He  said  in  part: 

“The  gospel  is  an  organic  ‘go/  God  is 
sending  the  thrill  of  Himself  along  all  its 
lines  all  the  time.  The  essential  spirit  of 
Bod  is  communicated  to  Christianity. 
Christianity  is  a  sort  of  organized  God.  If 
is  a  living  thing  when  you  actually  take  hold 
of  it.  Get  Christianity  really  in  you,  and 
you  hegin  to  work.  Put  Christianity  into- 
society  anywhere,  and  it  will  begin  to  liven 
the  whole.  What  is  Christianity?  The  life 
of  Jesus  in  yourself.” 
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THE  HOME  MISSIONS  HALLY. 


A  GREAT  AND  MEMORABLE 
OCCASION. 

nu-cur-a^^  me*. 

Oh  God,  beneath  Thy  guiding  hand, 

Our  exiled  fathers  crossed  the  sea  ; 

And  when  they  trod  the  wintry  strand, 

With  prayer  and  psalm  they  worshipped  Thee. 

And  here  Thy  name,  O  God  of  love, 

Their  children’s  children  shall  adore, 

Till  these  eternal  hills  remove. 

And  spring  adorns  the  earth  no  more. 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  such  outpour  of 


CfQ 

people,  no  such  public  demonstration  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Home  Missions  has  before  been  made 
in  the  history  of  our  country  as  took  place  in 
New  York  on  Tuesday  evening  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Home  Missions  Committee  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York.  The  great  audi¬ 
torium  of  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  holding  four 
thousand  persons,  was  thronged  with  an  as¬ 
semblage  quite  as  notable  for  quality  as  for 
numbers.  The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  laid 
aside  the  heavy  cares  of  his  great  office  and' 
took  a  journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  out  of 
a  genuine  interest  in  the  Church’s  transcend¬ 
ent  cause  and  his  desire  to  bear  public  testi¬ 
mony  to  his  interest  in  it.  The  speakers  of 
the  evening,  like  the  President  himself,  were 
all  men  well  known  to  the  public,  eminent 
in  their  line  of  things,  and  thoroughly  in 
sympathy  with  the  great  gathering. 

In  order  not  to  involve  the  Board  in  any  ex-  £ 
pense,  the  double  tiers  of  boxes  were  sold  to 

members  of  several  of  the  churches  and  their 
families.  To  make  the  audience  as  repre¬ 
sentative  as  possible,  the  entire  floor  of  the 
hall  and  the  first  gallery  were  reserved  for  the 
leading  lay-officers  of  the  churches  of  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  and  their  families, 
about  fourteen  hundred  seats  being  reserved 
on  this  basis.  The  capacious  stage  was  occu 
pied  by  the  ministers  of  the  Presbytery,  the 
Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Boards,  and  guests 
of  the  evening.  The  great  upper  gallery  was 
thrown  open  to  the  public,  and  like  all  other 
portions  of  the  house,  was  densely  thronged 
by  interested  listeners.  The  presence  of  such 
an  audience  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the 
claim  that  the  cause  of  Christian  evangeliza¬ 
tion  is  in  any  wise  losing  its  hold  on  the  com¬ 
munity. 

This  great  assemblage,  however,  was  scarcely 
more  than  representative  of  the  far  greater 
throng  who  could  not  be  accommodated.  The 
Committee  received  more  than  15,000  applica¬ 
tions  for  seats,  and,  of  course,  there  were 
many  thousands  in  hearty  sympathy  who,  for 
various  reasons,  were  unheard  from.  To  ac- 
('fimmnHatp  in  snme  measure  this  multitude 


of  the  disappointed,  an  overflow  meeting  was 
arranged  at  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church, 
a  few  doors  distant  from  Carnegie  Hall,  where 
the  three  speakers  of  the  evening  might  re¬ 
peat  if  required,  substantially  the  addresses 
they  gave  in  the  principal  meeting. 

A  voluntary  having  been  given  on  the  great 
organ  by  H.  E.  Parkhurst,  President  Cleve¬ 
land  was  introduced  in  a  few  felicitous  words 
by  Dr.  John  Hall.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
President’s  address,  prayer  was  offered  by  Dr. 
Wm.  C.  Roberts,  and  the  Scriptures  read  by 
Dr.  Jesse  F.  Forbes,  Moderator  of  Presbytery. 
The  hymn,  “O  God  beneath  Thy  guiding 
hand,”  followed,  sung  grandly  by  the  vast  au¬ 
dience.  The  several  speakers  were  then 
heard,  “All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name” 
following  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Talmage,  and 
“My  country,  ’ tis  of  thee,”  following  the  con¬ 
cluding  speech  of  Booker  Washington.  Dr. 
D.  J.  McMillan  pronounced  the  benediction. 

The  offering  followed  Dr.  Thompson’s 
speech.  Its  amount  was  not  ascertained  at 
the  hour  of  going  to  press. 

THE  HOME  MISSION  MASS  MEETING. 

Our  columns  are  kept  open  till  the  hour  of 
adjournment,  so  that  our  readers  shall  have 
the  essence  of  a  great  occasion  caught  by  per¬ 
sonal  contact  and  enjoyment  and  transmitted 
to  them  with  all  the  fullness  possible  to  types. 
We  trust  them  to  appreciate  and  to  approve 
the  unusual  completeness  of  our  report,  and 
we  believe  the  service  to  the  cause  of  missions 
sought  by  this  magnificent  meeting  will  be 
promoted  and  perpetuated  by  our  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  addresses,  as  they  were  spoken, 
and  sent  out  fresh,  in  original  form,  to  our 
larger  audience  without  any  dilution  by  trans¬ 
mission  or  delay.  The  inspiration  of  such  an 
assembly,  for  such  a  purpose,  is  something 
more  than  a  transient  exhilaration  of  the 
spirit,  a  temporary  uplift  of  mind  to  meet 
great  duties;  for  in  such  an  atmosphere  all 
that  which  transforms  emotion  into  principle 
is  in  active  ascendancy,  the  best  we  have  on 
earth,  the  highest  upreach  of  our  purpose  and 
pledge  to  serve  God  and  country  for  Christ’s 
sake  meeting  the  down-reaching  love  and 
favor  of  heaven  in  a  union  which  consecrates 
forever  and  makes  alive  and  undying  our 
human  grace  and  best  endeavor. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  Church 
our  Home  Mission  work  has  been  publicly 
recognized  in  its  national  and  patriotic  aspect 
bv  the  presence  and  Dresidencv  of  a  meeting 


<comes  to  give  it  this  official  recognition.  Be¬ 
lieving  that  the  religious  growth  of  our  whole 
people  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  put  him¬ 
self  for  this  occasion  in  the  front  line,  that  he 
might  give  the  force  of  his  representative 
rank  and  his  high  office  to  the  motives  in¬ 
voked,  the  powers  enlisted,  and  the  duties 
urged  on  all  loyal  sons  of  the  Church  and 
citizens  of  the  country  at  a  meeting  designed 
to  be  historic  and  worthy  of  memorial,  carried,  ! 
as  it  has  been,  to  a  signal  and  successful  con¬ 
summation. 

This  should,  and  we  believe  will,  mark  a  new 
era  in  our  work  for  the  whole  country.  The 
spirit  of  the  meeting  is  national  and  patriotic, 
as  well  as  Presbyterian— qualities  which  have 
well  harmonized  in  our  past  history.  And 
when  we  feel,  as  all  must  do  from  this 
hour,  that  every  high  motive  is  enlisted 
in  our  Christian  service,  the  liberal  gifts  we 
make,  the  tasks  imposed  by  our  calling,  and 
the  fields  inviting  our  toil,  will  become  tokens 
of  divine  direction  in  the  highway  to  grand 
success.  The  power  of  this  meeting  will  not 
pass  in  a  day.  It  will  be  felt  for  good  and  for 

long. 

This  occasion  will  recall  and  give  emphasis 
to  the  fact  that  our  Church  has  been  pre¬ 
eminently  home  missionary  from  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  nation.  It  is  true  of  the  best  re¬ 
ligious  training  and  growth  of  those  which  are 
now  the  older  States,  that  it  has  been  largely 
founded  and  fostered  by  Presbyterian  influ¬ 
ences.  Our  people  from  the  first  have  borne 
the  upbuilding  of  a  Christian  State  on  their 
hearts;  they  have  striven  to  help  men  become 
worthy  of  their  heritage  and  their  history  by 
steady  progress  in  a  better  life ;  they  have 
been  foremost  in  the  establishing  of  Christian 
institutions;  they  have  given  magnificently 
toward  the  expense  and  the  endowment  of 
Christian  churches  and  schools  ;  and  they  are 
to  day  standing  for  all  that  is  highest  in  Chris¬ 
tian  culture,  safest  in  Christian  doctrine, 
largest  in  Christian  charity,  noblest  in  Chris¬ 
tian  service,  and  purest  in  Christian  life. 
And  it  is  out  of  such  traditions  that  this  great 
meeting  speaks  by  such  voices  of  eloquence 
and  power  to  the  whole  land  and  to  the  world. 
The  President’s  tribute  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  succeeding  speakers.  The  emancipated 
people  bring  their  testimony  and  make  their 
appeal  by  one  of  their  number,  whose  great 


gifts  put  him  among  the  leaders  of  to  day. ^ 
Such  an  eloquent  presentation  of  the  Iloind 
Mission  work  in  all  its  phases,  has  probanly 
never  before  been  made  on  a  single  platform, 
on  any  single  occasion.  The  thanks  of  the 
whole  Church  are  due  the  designers  of  such  a 
demonstration.  The  President  has  added  to 
his  fame  by  giving  his  presence  and  partici¬ 
pating  in  proceedings  of  such  intrinsic  moment ; 
and  the  speakers  rose  to  the  occasion  and  re¬ 
sponded  right  royally  to  the  expectation  and 
enthusiasm  which  they  aroused.  We  are  glad 
to  share  the  stimulus  of  such  a  great  repre¬ 
sentative  assembly  with  all  our  readers.  We 
congratulate  our  brethren,  the  managers,  on 
their  wise  undertaking,  and  its  worthy,  sig¬ 
nificant  success.  We  believe  in  works  of 
faith.  We  are  confident  in  efforts  that  assume 
and  invite  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come. 
It  is  therefore  our  expectation  and  belief  that 
the  object  sought  by  this  earnest  and  unusual 
effort  to  carry  our  mission  work  to  new  suc¬ 
cesses  and  with  enlarged  resources  and  quick¬ 
ened  zeal,  will  be  perfectly,  triumphantly  at¬ 
tained. 


ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND. 

I  desire  to  express  .  my  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  this  conference 
and  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of 
testifying  to  the  value  and  usefulness  of  the 
work  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

My  interest  in  this  subject  and  my  familiar¬ 
ity  with  home  missionary  efforts  are  not  newly 
acquired.  They  early  came  to  me  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  a  Christian  Presbyterian  home, 
and  were  stimulated  by  a  father’s  faithful 
labors  in  the  cause. 

My  early  impressions  are  not,  however,  the 
only  basis  of  the  testimony  I  give  to-night  in 
favor  of  Home  Missions.  As  your  fellow-citi¬ 
zen,  interested,  I  hope,  in  all  things  that 
deepen  the  religious  sentiment  of  our  people 
and  enlarge  Christian  influence,  I  fully  real¬ 
ize  the  transcendent  importance  of  this 
agency  in  its  operation  upon  the  hearts  of 
men  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  The 
long  roster  of  those  who  have  been  led  into 
the  way  of  righteousness  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  our  Home  Missions  are  rich  tro¬ 
phies  of  successful  endeavor. 

But  it  is  not  only  as  your  fellow-citizen,  but 
as  the  Chief  Executive  officer  of  your  Govern¬ 
ment  that  I  desire  to  speak,  for  I  am  entirely 


certain  that  I  serve  well  our  entire  people, 
whoe?  servant  I  am,  when  I  here  testify  to 
the  benefit  our  country  has  received  through 
home  missionary  effort,  and  when  I  join  you 
in  an  attempt  to  extend  and  strengthen  that 
effort. 

No  one  charged  with  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  which  necessarily  weigh  upon  your 
Chief  Executive  can  fail  to  appreciate  the 
importance  of  religious  teaching  and  Chris¬ 
tian  endeavor  in  the  newly  settled  portions  of 
our  vast  domain.  It  is  there  where  hot  and 
stubborn  warfare  between  the  forces  of  good 
and  evil  is  constantly  invited.  In  these  days 
the  van-guard  of  occupation  in  a  new  settle¬ 
ment  is  never  without  its  vicious  and  crim¬ 
inal  element.  Gambling  houses  and  dram¬ 
shops  are  frequently  among  the  first  estab¬ 
lishments  in  a  new  community.  It  must  also 
be  confessed  that  removal  from  old  homes  and 
associations  to  a  new  and  more  primitive 
home,  has  a  tendency  among  honest  and  re¬ 
spectable  settlers  to  smother  scruples  and  to 
breed  toleration  of  evil  and  indifference  to 
Christianizing  and  elevating  agencies.  These  A 

si 

conditions,  if  unchecked  and  uncorrected,  fix 
upon  the  new  community  by  their  growth  and 
expansion  a  character  and  disposition  which, 
while  dangerous  to  peace  and  order  in  the 
early  stages  of  settlement,  develop  into  badly 
regulated  municipalities,  corrupt  and  unsafe 
territories,  and  undesirable  States.  These  are 
serious  considerations  in  a  country  where  the 
people,  good  or  bad,  are  its  rulers,  because  the 
conditions  to  which  I  have  referred  would 
certainly  menace,  within  a  circle  constantly 
enlarging,  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  entire 
body  politic,  if  we  could  not  hope  that 
churches  and  religious  teaching  would  from 
the  first  be  on  the  ground  to  oppose  the  evil 
influences  that  are  apt  to  pervade  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  organized  communities. 

These  churches  and  this  religious  teaching 
were  never  more  needed  than  now  on  our  dis-  j 
tant  frontiers,  where  the  process  of  forming 
new  States  is  going  on  so  rapidly,  and  where 
newcomers  who  are  to  be  the  citizens  of  new 
States  are  so  rapidly  gathering  together. 

For  these  instrumentalities  at  the  outposts 
of  our  population,  so  vitally  important  in  the 
view  of  Christian  men,  as  well  as  patriotic  1 
citizens,  we  must  depend  to  a  very  great  ex¬ 
tent  on  home  missionary  exertion.  How  can 
we  excuse  ourselves  if  we  permit  this  exer¬ 
tion  to  languish  for  the  lack  of  proper  sup¬ 
port. 


If  we  turn  from  the  objects  of  home  mis¬ 
sionary  labor  to  the  situation  of  those  actually 
toiling  in  distant  fields,  for  God  and  humanity 
and  a  purer,  better  citizenship,  our  sympathy 
with  their  work  must  be  further  quickened 
and  our  sense  of  duty  to  them  and  their 
cause  actively  stimulated.  These  are  the  men 
and  women  who  have  left  home  and  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  friends  under  the  direction  of  or¬ 
ganized  Mission  Boards  to  teach  Christianity 
in  sparsely  settled  sections,  and  to  oragnize 
churches  where  none  exist,  enduring  discom¬ 
fort,  hardship,  poverty,  and  danger  for  the 
sake  of  a  cause  to  which,  in  a  very  comforta¬ 
ble  and  inexpensive  way,  we  profess  to  be 
attached.  These  are  our  soldiers  at  the  front, 
fighting  our  battles;  and  we  who  stay  at 
home  cannot  escape  the  duty  of  providing  for 
them  and  reinforcing  them  in  every  way  if 
we  are  to  continue  them  in  our  service. 

Our  hearts  have  recently  been  profoundly 
stirred  by  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  de¬ 
voted  men  and  women  who  have  gone  from 
among  us  to  preach  and  teach  Christianity  in 
a  foreign  land.  Our  sympathy  with  them 
and  those  with  whom  they  labor  and  suffer  is 
made  more  painful  because  the  arm  of  com¬ 
plete  relief  has  not  thus  far  been  able  to  reach 
them.  Our  missionary  impulse  should  be  large 
enough  and  strong  enough  for  both. 

While  we  will  not  turn  away  from  them  nor 
allow  discouragement  to  destroy  activity  in 
their  behalf,  let  us  not  forget  the  missionaries 
in  our  own  land  who  need  our  aid,  to  whom 
we  owe  a  duty,  and  who  can  be  reached. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Christian  people 
of  our  land  estimate  at  its  real  value  the  work 
which  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  in 
charge,  and  if  they  can  be  made  to  realize  its 
extreme  importance,  the  means  to  carry  on 
and  extend  this  work  will  be  easily  forthcom¬ 
ing  ;  and  I  hope  that  such  an  unusual  interest 
may  be  aroused  in  behalf  of  the  cause  by  the 
movement  of  which  this  meeting  is  a  part,  as 
will  suggest  to  many  heretofore  indifferent, 
that  among  the  most  comforting  of  their 
possessions  will  be  a  share  in  the  triumphs 
and  achievements  of  Home  Missions. 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  SHELDON  JACKSON, 

D.D. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow -Presbyterians:  The 

Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  blessed  memory,  once 
in  making  an  address  on  Home  Missions,  said: 
“This  land  may  now  be  regadred  as  the  great 


battle-field  of  the  world,  the  place  where, 
probably  more  than  any  other,  the  destinies 
of  the  world  are  to  be  decided.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bushnell,  in  speaking  upon 
the  same  subject,  in  trumpet  tones  declared: 
“We  must  throw  ourselves  out  upon  Home 
Missions  as  the  first  and  sublimest  Christian 
duty  which  the  age  lays  upon  us.” 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Beeman,  that  famous  Pres¬ 
byterian  war-horse,  said:  “I  have  been  to 
the  great  West;  I  have  seen  our  Father’s 
children  there,  and  I  have  charged  my  soul 
before  God,  never  to  forget  them.  Better  that 
my  right  hand  forget  its  cunning  or  this 
tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth.  If 
the  West  is  destroyed  for  lack  of  the  Gospel, 
while  we  have  in  our  hands  the  power  of 
averting  that  doom,  God  will  by-and  bye  say 
to  us:  ‘The  voice  of  thy  brother’s  blood  crieth 
to  thee  from  the  ground,’  and  it  will  be  a 
fearful  cry,  if  it  shall  go  up  to  heaven  amid 
the  convulsions  of  this  republic,  the  sacrifice 
of  our  liberties,  and  the  loss  of  our  homes.” 

These  testimonies  might  be  continued  in¬ 
definitely,  but  after  all  that  has  been  said  on 
anniversary  platforms  by  men  of  broad  views 
and  deep  feelings,  or  printed  in  society  re¬ 
ports  and  religious  papers,  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  anyone  fully  appreciates  the  extent 
and  urgency  of  the  work.  The  father  of  our 
Dr.  Cuyler  once  made  a  trip  to  Chicago. 
Upon  his  return  home,  attempting  to  de¬ 
scribe  his  sensations,  he  became  utterly  lost 
for  suitable  language,  and  could  only  ex¬ 
claim,  I  am  amazed !  I  am  amazed !”  It 
is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  grasp  the 
subject  fully,  or  for  human  speech  to  ade¬ 
quately  express  it.  “Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  entered  into  the 
heart  of  man  to  conceive”  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  of  evangelizing  this  continent.  With 
the  limitations  of  human  intellect  we  can 
grasp  but  a  small  portion  of  the  possibilities 
of  the  future. 

In  the  presence  of  this  audience  I  need  but 
refer  to  the  wonderful  resources,  development, 
and  progress  made  by  the  country  east  of  the 
Allegheny  Mountains ;  I  need  but  mention  the 
marvellous  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  stretchin- 
from  the  Alleghenies  1,500  miles  across  to  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  ex 
tending  from  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
a  great  empire  with  agricultural  resources  i 
and  fertility  equal  to  the  far-famed  valley  of 
the  Nile  or  the  land  of  Goshen  in  their  most 
prosperous  days.  I  need  but  call  your  attention 

to  that  wonderful  series  of  mountain  ranges 


extending  from  south  to  north  across.,  our 
whole  country,  and  from  the  Rocky 
over  one  thousand  miles  to  the  P^ifije/Q^r^ 
taining  fabulous  supplies  of  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver,  gold  and  silver  beyond  the  dreams  of 
Pizarro,  Cortez,  or  any  other  Spanish  free¬ 
booter.  I  need  but  call  your  attention  to  the 
wonderful  location  of  our  country  on  the 
globe,  midway  between  the  civilizations  of 
Europe  and  the  barbarism  of  Africa  upon  the 
one  side,  and  the  Oriental  civilizations  of 
Asia  and  the  Islands  of  the  Sea  upon  the 
other.  I  need  but  call  to  your  remembrance 
the  wonderful  foundations  which  were  laid 
for  our  republic.  How  God  kept  this  great 
land  closed  to  the  world’s  history  until  He 
should  prepare  a  marvellous  people  to  occupy 
it;  and  when  the  time  became  ripe  for  open¬ 
ing  it,  we  find  Him  passing  through  the  civ¬ 
ilizations  of  Europe  and  culling  out  the 
choicest  spirits,  the  most  intelligent  of  its 
people,  and  the  most  consecrated,  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  government  in  this  land.  Tak¬ 
ing  the  glorious  Huguenot  fresh  'from  scenes 
of  persecution  and  death  in  his  loved 
France ;  the  brave  old  Hollander,  sturdy  in 
his  faith,  whom  the  power  of  papal  Europe 
could  not  crush  in  his  own  Netherlands;  the 
English  Puritan,  the  sturdy,  psalm-singing 
Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish,  and  the  home-loving 
German — was  there  ever  in  all  the  long  list 
of  the  ages  such  a  parentage  of  any  land? 
And  upon  this  wonderful  foundation  in  later 
years  came  those  streams  of  thrifty  Scandi¬ 
navians,  and  still  later  those  swarms  of  Irish 
and  Germans  and  Huns  and  Bohemians  and 
Greeks  and  Italians— a  motley  multitude. 

Into  this  seething  mass  of  diverse  creeds 
and  customs  and  languages,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  an  early  period  threw  herself 
with  a  persistent  energy  born  of  the  bap¬ 
tism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  upon  her  Pauline 
and  Calvinistic  training.  She  heard  the 
divine  call  to  go  up  and  possess  the  land, 
and  she  poured  out  her  money  and  sent  her 
sons  and  daughters  as  an  army  of  occupation, 
and  their  success  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the 
world’s  history.  We  are  so  accustomed  in  our 
day  to  experience  marvellous  changes  that  this 
great  success  of  Home  Missions  in  our  land 
has  failed  to  be  fully  comprehended,  even  by 
the  people  who  are  enlisted  in  the  work. 

We  often  refer  back  to  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel  in  Apostolic  times  as  something  which 
the  world  was  never  to  see  again  ;  but  these 
latter  days  far  excel  the  former. 

Why,  Mr.  President,  you  and  I  are  by  no 
means  old  men  ;  and  yet  when  we  were  boys, 
the  great  city  of  Chicago,  whose  fame  is  known 
in  all  lands,  had  no  existence  as  a  city.  A  small 
military  fort  and  a  few  humble  frame  houses, 
without  a  church,  in  the  marshes  at  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  was  all  that 
there  was  of  it.  When  you  were  putting  out 
your  shingle  in  Buffalo,  “Grover  Cleveland, 
Attorney-at-Law,”  and  I,  with  a  Home  Mission 
commission  in  my  pocket,  was  preaching  the 


Gospel  upon  tne^Wesf  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  vfrestei'fi  side  of  that  riverwas  the  frontier  of 
HoniO-Mtssion  work,  so  that  during  our  active 
life  the  Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has 
crossed  the  plains  of  Iowa,  and  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Wy¬ 
oming,  and  Montana,  and  occupied  the  great 
strip  of  country  between  the  Rockies  and  the 
Serra  Nevadas,  crossed  over  the  summit  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  and  taken  possession  of  the 
plains  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  In  that  same  area 
where  the  buffalo  and  the  Indian  roamed,  are 
now  ten  sovereign  States  of  the  Union,  with 
over  two  millions  of  church  members.  When 
we  were  thus  starting  the  public  life  there  were 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  but  12  Presbyteries, 
U5  ministers,  147  churches,  and  7,188  com¬ 
municants  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  all 
that  area  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  United 
States.  But  what  do  we  see  to-day  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  work  of  Home  Missions?  Sixty- 
four  Presbyteries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
1,401  ministers,  1,889  churches,  and  125,000 
church  members.  I  regret  that  you  will  not 
be  able  to  keep  these  figures  in  your  memory, 
for  the  more  you  allow  your  mind  to  dwell 
upon  them  the  more  profoundly  you  will  be 
impressed  with  this  marvellous  growth  of  the 
Church  under  the  fostering  care  of  Home 
Missions  in  these,  our  own  days ;  it  is  like 
Niagara  Falls,  the  first  impressions  are  such 
that  the  mind  does  not  fully  grasp  or  compre¬ 
hend  the  situation.  It  requires  time  to  adapt 
itself.  It  grows  upon  you.  And  so  will  this 
wondrous  growth  of  Home  Missions. 

But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  wondrous  prog¬ 
ress  and  enthusiasm  there  has  cornea  change. 
For  some  reason  the  Church  failed  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  failed  to 
come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the 
mighty.  The  Board  of  Home  Missions  (sim¬ 
ply  the  trustees  and  administrators  of  the 
Church’s  fund)  struggled  earnestly  to  keep 
the  work  in  motion,  but  struggled  in  vain. 
To  keep  the  missionaries  at  their  work  the 
Board  went  into  the  market  and  borrowed 
until  they  could  borrow  no  more.  And  when 
no  relief  came,  in  desperation,  with  sinking 
hearts,  they  had  to  call  a  halt  upon  the  home 
missionaries.  But  those  consecrated  men  and 
women  who  had  given  their  lives  to  carry 
the  Gospel  to  the  frontier,  had  never  learned 
the  word  “halt.”  As  one  of  them  wrote  back 
to  the  Board,  they  did  not  know  how  to  retreat ; 
they  had  found  nothing  in  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  or  the  Catechism  to  teach 
them  how.  They  read  there  of  the  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  saints,  but  nothing  about  re¬ 
treating.  Many  of  them  had  long  known 
what  hardship  and  self-denial  is;  they  had 
been  schooled  in  denying  themselves  and  en 
during  hardness  that  the  Gospel  might  be 
preached.  They  had  known  before  what  it 
was  to  go  hungry,  and  see  their  wives  over¬ 
worked,  and  their  children  barefoot,  and 
the  whole  family  without  the  ordinary 


comforts  of  life ;  and  now  in  this  emer¬ 
gency  they  would  do  as  they  had  done 
before— figuratively,  tighten  up  the  belt  a 
few  holes  more  to  stay  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
set  their  teeth,  keep  their  faces  to  the  foe, 
and  hold  their  ground  for  country  and  Church. 

I  was  in  Alaska  when  the  order  came  to 
close  some  of  our  mission  schools  and  send 
the  young  men  and  young  women  that  had  been 
gathered  from  the  lowest  depths  of  heathenism, 
and  that  were  forming  Christian  character  in 
our  mission  schools,  back  again  into  heathen¬ 
ism.  In  the  great  industrial  training  school  at 
Sitka,  under  Presbyterian  auspices,  fifty  young 
men  and  women  for  whose  support  in  that  insti 
tution  no  missionary  society  or  individual  was 
pledged,  were  sent  out;  some  of  them  had  in 
former  days,  when  under  the  ban  of  witch¬ 
craft,  and  liable  as  witches  to  be  cut  to 
pieces  or  buried  or  burned  alive,  fled  for 
life,  and  found  the  Presbyterian  mission 
school  to  be  to  them  a  ‘‘house  of  refuge,” 
and  now  they  were  denied  that  house  of 
refuge  and  sent  out  with  no  place  to  go  to.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  some  of  those  young 
women,  having  no  shelter  in  this  world, 
should  go  to  the  cabins  of  dissolute  white 
men?  And  that  others  were  sold  by  their 
heathen  parents  to  white  men  for  immoral 
purposes,  and  one  was  sold  to  a  Chinaman. 
Tell  it  not  to  the  world  that  a  consecrated 
Church  with  abundant  wealth,  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  paltry  thousand  dollars,  allowed 
young  women  whom  they  had,  by  their  train- 
ing,  brought  into  some  light  and  knowledge, 

and  some  civilization,  to  be  turned  out  to  be 
destroyed  by  wolves  in  human  form. 

In  Utah  the  storm  center  to  day  of  Home 
Missions,  where,  because  of  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  State  rights  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
the  battle  is  waging  fiercer  than  ever,  there, 
in  the  face  of  a  defiant  Mormonism,  the  great 
Presbyterian  Church  has  hauled  down  its  flag 
and  suspended  seven  of  its  mission  schools 
and  turned  scores  of  Mormon  children  from 
Christian  instruction  back  to  the  beastly 
soul-destroying  doctrines  of  their  parents. 

Down  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  the  igno 
rant  children  of  that  benighted  papal  popu¬ 
lation  that  were  beginning  to  get  a  glimmer 
of  light  and  hope  through  Christian  train 
ing,  have  had  the  lamp  removed  and  are 
again  remanded  to  heathen  darkness;  while 
throughout  the  South  the  rising  hope  that 
had  begun  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  the  mountain 
whites  and  negroes  that  the  day  was  dawning 
when  their  children  could  have  that  Christian 
instruction  which  should  bring  them  to  a  level 
of  the  most  favored  people  of  the  land,  has  been 
blighted. 

A  great  crisis  has  arisen  in  our  churches 
For  nothing  less  than  a  great  national  peril 
would  have  brought  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
our  nation,  our  beloved  President,  to  preside 
over  this  meeting.  This  sense  of  impending  ca¬ 
lamity  has  brought  together,  as  if  by  common 


impulse, tbe  choicest,  the  most  intellectual,  the 
most  cultured, and  wealthy  Presbyterian  people 
of  this  great  metropolitan  city,  and  more 
than  intellect,  culture,  and  wealth,  the  con 
secrated  servants  of  the  Most  High  God,  solic¬ 
itous  for  the  welfaro  of  the  ark  of  the  cove¬ 
nant.  This  crisis  appeals  to  every  patriotic 
citizen  of  the  country ;  the  cause  of  Home 
Missions  is  the  cause  of  patriotism.  Home 
Missions  is  the  insurance  premium  upon  the 
safety  of  your  property, sthe  success  of  your 
business,  the  preservation  of  your  liberties, 
and  the  happiness  of  your  homes.  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  is  the  only  sure  police  force  that  can 
deal  with  anarchy,  socialism,  and  the  hidden 
miasma  of  the  slums  of  great  cities.  Police 
and  military  power  can  for  a  time  hold  the 
lawless  in  check,  but  there  are  times  when 
these  elements  come  to  the  top,  and  then  the 
law  abiding  people  quail  in  their  homes. 
Some  of  you  can  remember  when  New  York 
City, Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  were  in  the  power  of 
the  mob  ;  when  Chicago  was  helpless  until  the 
President  extended  protection.  The  lawless  ele¬ 
ments  have  it  in  their  power  i’d  these  risings  to 
destroy  a  thousand  times  more  property  than  it 
will  take  to  fill  the  depleted  treasuries  of  the 
Church  and  bring  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon 
these  hearts  and  wills  so  that  they  shall  be 
changed  from  the  ranks  of  the  lawless  to  those 
of  the  law-abiding. 

This  crisis  appeals  to  the  parent.  Home 
Missions  is  the  cause  of  the  parent.  When 
you  offered  your  children  in  baptism  and 
solemnly  promised  before  God  that  you  would 
bring  them  up  in  the  fear  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord,  it  did  not  simply  mean  that  you 
would  exert  your  home  influences  in  their 
training,  or  bring  them  under  Gospel  preach¬ 
ing  in  your  family  pew,  but  it  means  that  you 
will  follow  them  to  their  Western  homes  with 
Gospel  privileges.  And  what  large  family  is 
there  in  this  audience  that  has  not  some  rep 
resentative  in  the  West?  There  are  burdened 
hearts  in  this  audience  to  night  over  absent 
and  loved  ones  from  whom  you  have  not  heard 
for  months. 

Upon  one  occasion,  after  days  and  nights 
of  hard,  dusty,  continuous  stage  travel,  I 
drew  up  to  a  small  log  tavern  in  a  mining 
camp  where  we  were  to  change  horses  and  get 
supper.  Taking  a  towel,  I  went  to  a  mountain 
stream  that  dashed  down  alongside  of  the  cabin, 

to  wash.  While  there  a’miner  accosted  me 
with  the  question,  “Are  you  a  minister?”  To 
my  affirmative  answer  he  hesitatingly  asked 
whether  I  would  be  willing  to  call  upon  a  sick 
and  dying  man.  By  going  without  my  supper 
I  could  do  it,  and  threading  our  way  along  a 
beaten  path  through  the  bushes  and  under¬ 
growth  we  came  to  a  little  log  cabin,  perhaps 
10x14  feet  in  size.  Upon  entering  I  found 
that  posts  had  been  driven  into  the  dirt 
floor  for  uprights,  and  a  bear  skin  stretched 
across  the  posts  for  a  bed.  Upon  that  bed, 
in  tbe  midst  of  discomfort  which  you  can 


3  giiiuujue, 


scarcely  conceive  of,  lay  a  college  graduate, 
the  son  of  wealthy  Eastern  parents, 
recited  to  him  such  passages  of  the^ 
as  I  could  recall  to  memory,  showing  /he 
willingness  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  re¬ 
ceive  all  who  come  to  him  and  repent,  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour.  I  tried  to  turn  his 
thoughts  to  the  Saviour  as  his  only  hope,  and 
prayed  with  him  in  his  last  agony.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  reaching  a  station  where  there 
was  a  telegraph  office,  I  wired  a  message  to 
his  parents.  If  those  parents  had  felt  the 
tenth  part  of  the  agony  when  their  son  left 
home  that  they  felt  on  the  reception  of  the 
news  of  his  death,  they  would  have  seen  to 
it  that  a  home  missionary  had  been  planted 
in  that  small  mining  settlement,  and  then 
their  son,  though  away  from  their  tender 
care,  would  have  had  Gospel  influences  thrown 
around  him. 

Had  I  commenced  38  years  ago  to  preserve 
the  letters  sent  from  Eastern  anguished 
parents  to  me  as  a  missionary  in  the  West  to 
look  up  and  send  some  tidings  of  their  lost 
ones,  those  letters  would  to  day  form  a  vol¬ 
ume  the  like  of  which  is  probably  not  in  ex¬ 
istence,  a  volume  filled  with  the  great,  hid¬ 
den  sorrow  of  thousands  of  lives.  If  your 
children  wrote  you  from  the  West  that  they 
were  in  want  of  money,  bow  eagerly  your  love 
would,  if  necessary,  sacrifice  your  own  neces¬ 
sities  to  relieve  theirs.  And  shall  they  receive 
less  when  they  need  the  Gospel?  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  reaches  the  prodigal;  Home  Missions 
cares  for  and  saves  the  lost,  and  shelters  the 
absent  ones. 

Again,  Home  Missions  is  the  cause  of  your 
Saviour;  above  country,  above  relationship, 
is  the  cause  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who, 
though  He  was  rich,  yet  for  the  sake  of  sav¬ 
ing  a  lost  race,  renounced  His  riches  and  be¬ 
came  poor,  renounced  the  adoration  of  the 
angelic  hosts  and  endured  the  jeers  and  in¬ 
sults  of  the  race  that  He  came  to  save.  It  is 
said  that  during  the  War  a  body  of  troops 
were  ordered  to  secure  possession  of  a  hill  top. 
Advancing  in  the  face  of  galling  fire  their 
officers  were  shot  down,  their  ranks  thinned, 
when  the  remnant  began  to  waver  and  fall 
back.  The  color-bearer  in  the  excitement  and 
confusion  intent  only  on  planting  tbe  flag 
upon  the  hill  top,  failed  to  notice  that  he  was 
almost  alone.  His  comrades  seeing  his  danger 
shouted  to  him  to  fall  back.  Turning  and 
grasping  the  situation,  flushed  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  he  shouted,  “I  can’t  retreat!  You  come 
here;  come  quick,  or  the  ‘rebs’  will  have 
‘Old  Glory’  !”  The  men  made  a  rush  to  save 
their  flag  and  the  momentum  gained  carried 
them  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

It  is  the  boast  of  old  England  that  her 
drum-beat  is  heard  around  the  world;  but  it 
is  heard  no  farther.  But  let  the  press  de¬ 
spatches  that  go  out  from  this  great  city  to¬ 
night  bear  the  news  to  the  morning  papers  of 
the  land  that  this  great  meeting  made  a 
munificent  free-will  offering  to  the  Lord,  and 
to  morrow  morning  at  the  family  altars  on 
the  New  England  coast  will  be  heard  the  voice 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving  that  shall  not 
cease  until  it  has  encircled  the  globe.  As  the 
world  revolves  and  morning  dawns,  the  family 
altars  in  the  East  will  in  turn  pass  along  the 
glad  song  to  the  great  central  West,  and  they, 
in  turn,  to  the  morning  devotions  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  coast.  Crossing  the  seas,  the  missionary 
homes  of  Japan,  China,  India,  Persia,  and 
Europe  will  take  up  the  glad  song  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving.  And  when  six  months  later, 
the  news  first  reaches  Arctic  Alaska,  our 
Presbyterian  missionary  in  that  land,  where 


the  ice  never  melts,  with  the  tears  trickling 
down  his'  clieeks,  will  get  out  his  stars  and 
strip^  and  nth  up  “  Old  Glory”  to  the  top  of  the 
flagstaff.  Then  seizing  the  bell-rope  will  send 
far  out  over  land  and  sea  the  call  to  prayer.. 

And  as  those  Eskimos  of  the  frozen  North 
with  wondering  minds  gather  into  the  house 
of  prayer,  they  will  hear  the  glad  tidings  that 
their  mission  is  not  to  be  disbanded;  that  the 
Christian  Church  is  not  going  to  take  from 
them  the  tidings  of  Him  who  died  for  them 
as  He  died  for  us.  More  than  that,  this  glad 
hosannah  will  reach  the  heavenly  host,  and 
there  will  be  joy  in  heaven  as  the  host  of  the 
redeemed  vie  with  the  angels  in  shouting: 
Halleluiah,  God  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  God 
is  all  in  all 

Let  me,  then,  in  His  name,  plead  with  you 
to  night  as  His  steward  to  come  up  to  His 
help  in  this  crisis  of  the  Church;  and  as  to¬ 
night  you  come  with  your  offering  to  Him, 
remember  that  as  of  old  the  Saviour  stood 
over  against  the  treasury;  so  to-night  He  is 
looking  into  your  heart,  noticing  the  various 
emotions  that  are  struggling  there  for  the 
mastery;  will  see  and  note  your  offering;  will 
recognize  and  reward  your  sacrifices.  The 
ambassadors  of  your  Saviour  are  in  want, 
and  the  day  is  coming  when  you  will  hear 
him  say,  “Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it,  or  did  it 
not,  unto  one  of  the  least  of  My  servants,  ye 
did  it,  or  did  it  not,  unto  Me.”  And  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  your  doing  will  be  your  con 
demnation  or  the  welcome  plaudit,  “Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  T.  DeWITT  TALMAGE. 

Our  glorious  Presbyterianism  is  in  full 
bloom  to-night.  This  will  be  an  historical 
meeting,  and  far  down  the  years  it  will  be 
told  that  in  the  commercial  metropolis  of  this 
nation  the  man  who  has  on  him  the  highest 
honors  this  world  can  give,  and  twice  having 
received  those  honors  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  in  this  great  mass  meeting  for  God  and 
righteousness  put  down  the  grandeurs  of  his 
office  at  the  feet  of  Jesus ;  and  if  they  know 
in  heaven  what  is  done  on  earth,  then  amid 
the  rejoicings  before  the  throne  is  the  glad¬ 
ness  of  one  of  the  early,  ardent  friends  of 
Home  Missions,  the  consecrated  pastor,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  once  of  Caldwell,  New  Jersey,  but 
now  among  the  great  cloud  of  witnesses  bend¬ 
ing  over  this  triumphal  scene. 

Germany  for  scholarship.  England  for  man¬ 
ufactories.  France  for  manners.  Egypt  for 
antiquities.  Italy  for  pictures.  But  America 
for  God ! 

I  start  with  the  cheering  thought  that  the 
most  popular  Book  on  earth  to-day  is  the 
Bible,  the  most  popular  institution  on  earth 
to-day  is  the  Church,  and  the  most  popular 
name  on  earth  to  day  is  Jesus.  Right  from 
this  audience  thousands  of  men  and  women 
would,  if  need  be,  march  out  and  die  for  Him. 

Am  I  too  confident  in  saying  “America  for 
God”?  If  the  Lord  will  help  me,  I  will  show 
the  strength  and  extent  of  the  long  line  of 
fortresses  to  be  taken  and  give  you  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  saying  it  can  be  done  and  will  be 
done.  Let  us  decide,  in  this  battle  of  God, 


whether  we  are  at  Hull  Run  or  at  Gettysburg 
There  is  a  Fourth  of  Julyish  way  of  bragging 
about  this  country,  and  the  most  tired  and 
plucked  bird  that  ever  flew  through  the  heav¬ 
ens  is  the  American  Eagle,  so  much  so  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  to  me  facetiously,  at  Haw 
arden  :  “I  hear  that  the  fish  in  your  American 
lakes  are  so  large  that  when  one  of  them  is 
taken  out  the  entire  lake  is  perceptibly  low¬ 
ered,”  and  at  a  dinner  given  in  Paris  an 
American  offered  for  a  sentiment:  “Here  is 
to  the  United  States,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Aurora  Borealis,  on  the  south  by  the 
procession  of  the  equinoxes,  on  the  east  by 
primeval  chaos,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Day 
of  Judgment.”  The  effect  of  such  grandilo¬ 
quence  is  to  discredit  the  real  facts,  which 
are  so  tremendous  they  need  no  garnishing. 
The  worst  thing  to-day  in  any  campaign, 
military  or  religious,  is  to  underestimate  an 
enemy,  and  I  will  have  no  part  in  such  at¬ 
tempt  at  belittlement. 

This  land  to  be  taken  for  God,  according  to 

Hassel,  the  statistician,  has  14,219,967  square 
miles,  a  width  and  a  length  that  none  but 
the  Omniscient  can  appreciate.  Four  Europes 
put  together,  and  capable  of  holding  and  feed¬ 
ing,  as  it  will  hold  and  feed,  according  to 
Atkinson,  the  statistician,  if  the  world  con¬ 
tinues  in  existence  and  does  not  run  afoul  of 
some  other  world  or  get  consumed  by  the  fires 
already  burning  in  the  cellars  of  the  planet, 
capable,  I  say,  of  holding  and  feeding  more 
than  one  billion  of  inhabitants.  For  you  must 
remember  it  must  be  held  for  God  as  well  as 
taken  for  God,  and  the  last  five  hundred 
million  inhabitants  must  not  be  allowed  to 
swamp  the  religion  of  the  first  five  hundred 
million.  Not  much  use  in  taking  the  fortress 
if  we  cannot  hold  it.  It  must  be  held  until 
the  archangel’s  trumpet  bids  living  and  dead 
arise  from  this  foundering  planet. 

You  must  remember  that  it  is  only  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  our  nation’s 
life.  Great  cities  are  to  flash  and  roar  among 
what  are  called  the  “Bad  Lands”  of  the  Dako¬ 
tas  and  the  great  ‘  Columbia  Plains”  of  Wash¬ 
ington  State,  and  that  on  which  we  put  our 
school  boy  fingers  on  the  map  and  spelled  out 
as  the  “Great  American  Desert,”  is,  through 
systematic  and  consummating  irrigation,  to 
bloom  like  Chatsworth  Park  and  be  made 
more  productive  than  those  regions  depend¬ 
ent  upon  uncertain  and  spasmodic  rainfall. 
All  those  regions,  as  well  as  those  regions 
already  cultivated,  to  be  inhabited !  That 
was  a  sublime  thing  said  by  Henry  Clay, 
while  crossing  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  and 
he  was  waiting  for  the  stage  horses  to  be 
rested,  as  he  stood  on  a  rock,  arms  folded, 
looking  off  into  the  valley,  and  some  one  said 
to  him,  “Mr.  Clay,  what  are  you  thinking 
about  t"  He  replied,  “I  am  listening  to  the 
on-coming  tramp  of  the  future  generations  of 
America.”  Have  you  laid  our  home  mission¬ 
ary  scheme  on  such  an  infinitude  of  scale?  If 
the  work  of  bringing  one  soul  to  God  is  so 


great,  can  a  thousand  million  be  captured? 
In  this  country,  already  planted  and  to  be 
overcome,  Paganism  has  already  built  its 
altars  to  Brahma,  and  the  Chinese  are  already 
burning  incense  in  their  temples,  and  Moham. 
medanism,  drunk  in  other  days  with  the  red 
wine  of  human  blood  at  Lucknow  and  Cawn- 
pore,  and  now  fresh  from  Armenia,  is  trying 
to  get  a  foothold  here,  and  from  the  minarets 
of  her  mosques  will  yet  mumble  her  blasphe. 
mies,  saying,  “God  is  great,  and  Mohammed 
is  His  prophet.”  Then  there  are  the  vaster 
multitudes  with  no  religion  at  all.  They  wor¬ 
ship  no  God,  they  live  with  no  consolation, 
and  they  die  with  no  hope.  No  star  of  peace 
points  down  to  the  manger  in  which  they  are 
born,  and  no  prayer  is  uttered  over  the  grave 
into  which  they  sink.  Then  there  is  Alcohol¬ 
ism,  its  piled-up  demijohns  and  beer  barrels 
and  hogsheads  of  fiery  death,  a  barricade 
high  and  long  as  the  Alleghenies  and  Rockies 
and  Sierra  Nevadas,  pouring  forth  day  and 
night  their  ammunition  of  wretchedness  and 
woe.  When  a  German  wants  to  take  a  drink, 
he  takes  beer.  When  an  Englishman  wants 
to  take  a  drink,  he  takes  ale.  When  a  Scotch¬ 
man  wants  to  take  a  drink,  he  takes  whiskey. 
But  when  an  American  wants  to  take  a  drink, 
he  takes  anything  he  can  lay  his  hands  on. 
Plenty  of  statistics  to  tell  how  much  money 
is  spent  in  this  country  for  rum,  and  how 
many  drunkards  die!  But  who  will  give  us 
the  statistics  of  how  many  hearts  are  crushed 
under  the  heel  of  this  worst  demon  of  the 
centuries?  How  many  hopes  blasted?  How 
many  children  turned  out  on  the  world,  ac¬ 
cursed  with  stigma  of  a  debauched  ancestry? 
Until  the  worm  of  the  distillery  becomes  the 
worm  that  never  dies,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
heated  wine  vats  becomes  the  smoke  of  the 
torment  that  ascendeth  up  forever  and  ever! 

Alcoholism,  swearing— not  with  hand  uplifted 
toward  heaven,  for  from  that  direction  it  can 
get  no  help;  but  with  right  hand  stretched 
down  toward  the  perdition  from  which  it 
came  up— swearing  that  it  will  not  cease  as 
long  as  there  are  any  homesteads  to  despoil, 
any  magnificent  men  and  women  to  destroy 
any  immortal  souls  to  damn,  any  more  na¬ 
tions  to  balk,  any  more  civilizations  to  extin¬ 
guish. 

Then  there  is  what  in  America  we  call  So¬ 
cialism,  in  France  Communism,  and  in  Russia 
Nihilism— three  names  for  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  having  but  two  doctrines  in  its 
creed :  First,  there  is  no  God  ;  second,  there 
shall  be  no  rights  of  property.  One  of  their 
chief  journals  printed  this  sentiment:  “Dyna¬ 
mite  can  be  made  out  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
capitalists  as  well  as  out  of  hogs.”  One  of 
the  leaders  of  Communism  left  inscribed  on 
his  prison  wall,  where  he  had  been  justly  in¬ 
carcerated,  these  words:  “When  once  you  are 
dead,  there  is  an  end  of  everything;  there¬ 
fore,  ye  scoundrels,  grab  whatever  you  can. 
only  don’t  let  yourselves  be  grabbed.  Amen  !” 
There  are  in  this  country  hundreds  of  thou¬ 


sands  of  those  lazy  scoundrels.  Honest  men 
deplore  it  when  they  can  get  no/Tylr^,  Ifiit 
those  of  whom  I  speak  will  not  w<prk  M&fen 
they  can  get  it.  I  tried  to  employ  one  who 
asked  me  for  money.  I  said,  “Down  in  my 
cellar  I  have  some  wood  to  saw,  and  I  will 
pay  you  for  it.”  For  a  little  while  I  heard 
the  saw  going,  and;  then  I  heard  it  no  more. 

I  went  down-stairs,  and  found  the  wood,  but 
the  workman  had  disappeared,  taking  for 
company  both  buck  and  saw.  The  man  was 
of  the  same  spirit  as  the  one  who,  on  a  hot 
August  day,  the  thermometer  among  the 
nineties,  begged  for  something  to  eat,  and 
when  asked  why  he  did  not  work  for  a  living 
replied,  while  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
brow,  “I  cannot,  at  this  time  of  year,  get 
anything  to  do  in  my  business.”  “What  is 
your  business?”  said  the  benevolent  woman 
i  at  the  basement  door.  He  replied,  “Shovel¬ 
ing  snow.  ” 

Socialism,  Communism,  and  Nihilism  mean, 
“Too  wicked  to  acknowledge  God,  and  too 
lazy  to  earn  a  living,”  and  among  the  mightiest 
obstacles  to  be  overcome  are  those  organized 
elements  of  domestic,  social,  and  political  ruin. 

There  also  are  the  fastnosses  of  infidelity  and 
atheism  and  fraud  and  political  corruption  and 
multiform, hydra-headed,  million-armed  abom¬ 
inations  all  over  the  land.  While  the  might¬ 
iest  agencies  for  righteousness  on  earth  are 
good  and  healthful  newspapers  and  good  and 
healthful  books,  and  our  chief  dependence  for 
intelligence  and  Christian  achievement  is  upon 
them,  what  word  among  the  more  than  100,- 
000  words  in  our  vocabulary  can  describe  the 
work  of  that  archangel  of  mischief,  a  corrupt 
literature?  What  man,  attempting  anything 
for  God  and  humanity,  has  escaped  a  stroke 
of  its  filthy  wing?  What  good  cause  has  es¬ 
caped  its  hinderment?  What  other  obstacle 
in  all  the  land  so  appalling?  But  I  cannot 
name  more  than  one-half  of  the  battlements, 
the  bastions,  the_intrenchments,  the  redoubts, 
the  fortifications  to  be  stormed  and  overcome 
if  this  country  is  ever  taken  for  God.  The 
statistics  are  so  awful  that  if  we  had  nothing 
but  the  multiplication  table  and  the  arith¬ 
metic,  this  meeting  to-night  would  be  an 
absurdity  higher  than  the  Tower  of  Babel  be- 
j  fore  it  dropped  on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  Where 
are  the  drilled  troops  to  march  against  those 
fortifications  as  long  as  the  continent?  Where 
are  the  batteries  that  can  be  unlimbered 
against  these  walls?  Where  are  the  guns  of 
large  enough  calibre  to  storm  these  gates? 

Well,  let  us  look  around  and  see,  first  of  all, 
who  is  our  Leader  and  will  be  our  Leader  un¬ 
til  the  work  is  done.  Garibaldi,  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  Italians,  could  do  more  than  another 
commander  with  ten  thousand  Italians.  Gen¬ 
eral  Sherman,  on  one  side,  and  Stonewall 
Jackson,  on  the  other,  each  with  ten  thousand 
troops,  could  do  more  than  some  other  gen¬ 
erals  with  twenty  thousand  troops.  The 
rough  boat  in  which  Washington  crossed  the 
icy  Delaware  with  a  few  half  frozen  troops, 


was  mightier  than  the  ship  of  war  that  dur 
ing  the  American  Revolution  came  through 
the  yai^rowrf,  a  gun  at  each  porthole,  and 
sunk  in  Hell  Gate.  Our  Leader,  like  most 
great  leaders,  was  born  in  an  obscure  place, 
and  it  was  an  humble  home,  about  five  miles 
from  Jerusalem.  Those  who  were  out-of-doors 
that  night  said  that  there  was  stellar  commo¬ 
tion,  and  music  that  came  out  of  the  clouds 
as  though  the  front  door  of  heaven  had  been 
set  open,  and  that  the  camels  heard  His  first 
infantile  cry.  Then  He  came  to  the  fairest 
boyhood  that  mother  was  ever  proud  of,  and 
from  twelve  to  thirty  years  of  age  was  off  in 
India,  if  traditions  there  are  accurate,  and 
then  returned  to  His  native  land,  and  for 
three  years  had  His  pathway  surrounded  by 
blind  eyes  that  He  illumined  and  epileptic 
patients  to  whom  He  gave  rubicund  health, 
and  tongues  that  He  loosed  from  silence  into 
song,  and  those  whose  funerals  He  stopped 
that  He  might  give  back  to  bereaved  mothers 
their  only  boy,  and  those  whose  fevered 
pulses  He  had  restored  to  rhythmic  throb,  and 
whose  paralytic  limbs  He  had  warmed  into 
healthful  circulation  -pastor  at  Capernaum, 
but  flaming  evangelist  everywhere — hushing 
crying  tempests  and  turning  rolling  seas  into 
solid  sapphire  to  walk  on,  and  for  the  rescue 
of  a  race  submitted  to  court  room  filled  with 
howling  miscreants,  and  to  a  martyrdom  at 
the  sight  of  which  the  sun  fainted  and  fell 
back  in  the  heavens,  and  then  treading  the 
clouds  like  snowy  mountain  peaks  homeward, 
till  heaven  took  Him  back  again,  more  a  fa¬ 
vorite  than  He  had  ever  been;  but,  descend¬ 
ing  again,  He  is  on  earth  now,  and  the  na¬ 
tions  are  gathering  to  His  standard.  Follow- 
ing  Him  were  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  the 
Theban  Legion,  the  victims  of  the  London 
Haymarket,  the  Piedmontese  sufferers,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  the  Huguenots,  and  un¬ 
counted  multitudes  of  the.  past,  joined  by 
about  four  hundred  millions  of  the  present, 
and  with  the  certainty  that  all  nations  shall 
huzza  at  His  chariot-wheel,  He  goes  forth, 
the  moon  under  His  feet  and  the  stars  of 
heaven  for  His  tiara— the  Mighty  Leader,  He 
of  Drumclog,  and  Bothwell  Bridge,  and  Ban¬ 
nockburn,  and  the  One  who  whelmed  Spanish 
Armada,  “Coming  up  from  Edom,  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah,  travelling  in  the  great¬ 
ness  of  His  strength,  mighty  to  save,”  and 
behind  whom  we  fall  into  line  .to-night  and 
march  in  the  campaign  that  is  to  take  Amer 
ica  for  God.  Hosanna!  Hosanna!  Wave  all 
the  palm  branches  I  At  His  feet  put  down  your 
silver  and  your  gold,  as  in  heaven  you  will 
cast  before  Him  your  coronets.  With  such  a 
Leader,  do  you  not  think  we  can  take  it? 
Say,  do  you  think  we  can?  Why,  many  ram¬ 
parts  have  already  been  taken.  Where  is  I 
American  slavery?  Gone,  and  the  South,  as 
heartily  as  thej  North,  prays,  “Peace  to  its 
ashes.”  Where  is  bestial  polygamy?  Gone, 
by  fiat  of  the  United  States  Government 
urged  on  by  Christian  sentiment;  and  Mor- 
monsim,  having  retreated  in  1830  from  Fay¬ 


ette,  New  York,  to  Kirtland,  Ohio,  and  in 
1838  retreated  to  Missouri,  and  in  1846  re¬ 
treated  to  Salt  Lake  City,  now  divorced  from 
its  superfluity  of  wives,  will  soon  retreat  into 
the  Pacific,  and  no  basin  smaller  than  an 
ocean  could  wash  out  its  pollutions.  Illiter¬ 
acy  going  down  under  the  work  of  Slater  and 
Peabody  funds,  and  Sabbath  schools  of  all 
the  churches  of  all  denominations!  Pugilism  : 

now  made  unlawful  by  Congressional  enact¬ 
ment,  the  brutal  custom  knocked  out  in  the 
first  round  !  Corruption  at  the  ballot-box, 
by  law  of  registration  and  other  safeguards, 
made  almost  impossible!  Churches  twice  as 
large  as  the  old  ones,  the  enlarged  supply  to 
meet  the  enlarged  demand!  Nihilism  getting 
a  stunning  stroke  by  the  summary  execution 
of  its  exponents  after  they  had  murdered  the 
policemen  in  Chicago,  received  its  death-blow 
from  the  recent  treaty  which  sends  back  to 
Russia  the  blatant  criminals  who  had  been 
regurgitated  on  our  American  shore.  The 
very  things  that  have  been  quoted  as  perils 
to  this  nation  are  going  to  help  its  salvation. 
Great  cities,  so  often  mentioned  as  great  ob¬ 
stacles  the  centre  of  crime  and  the  reservoirs 
of  all  iniquities — are  to  lead  in  the  work  of 
Gospelization.  Who  give  most  to  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  to  asylums,  to  religious  education,  to 
all  styles  of  humanitarian  and  Christain  insti¬ 
tutions?  The  cities.  From  what  places  did 
the  most  relief  go  at  the  time  of  the  Johns¬ 
town  flood,  and  Michigan  fires  and  Charleston 
earthquakes  and  Ohio  freshets?  From  the 
cities.  From  what  place  did  Christ  send  out 
His  twelve  Apostles  to  Gospelize  the  world? 
From  a  city.  What  place  will  do  more  than 
any  other  place,  by  its  contribution  of  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  women  and  means,  in  this  work 
of  taking  America  for  God?  New  York  City. 
The  way  Paris  goes,  goes  t  France.  The  way 
Berlin  goes,  goes  Germany.  The  way  Edin- 
boro  goes,  goes  Scotland.  The  way  London 
goes,  goes  England.  The  way  New  York  and 
a  couple  other  cities  go,  goes  America.  May 
the  eternal  God  wake  us  up  to  the  stupendous 
issue ! 


Another  thing  quoted  pessimistically  is  the 
vast  and  overtopping  fortunes  in  this  country 
and  they  say  it  means  concentrated  wealth  and 
luxuriousness  and  display  and  moral  ruin  It 
is  my  observation  that  it  is  people  who  have 
but  limited  resources  who  make  the  most 
splurge,  and  I  ask  you,  Who  are  endowing 
our  colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  Peter  Cooper  and  James 
Lenox  and  sainted  William  E.  Dodge,  and  the 
Lawrences,  Ames  and  Abbott,  while  I  refrain 
from  mentioning  living  benefactors  who 
quite  as  generous  and  Christian,  are  in  this 
assemoly,  at  this  moment  planning  what  they 
can  do  m  these  days,  and  in  their  last  wiil 
and  testament  in  this  campaign  that  proposes 
taking  America  for  God?  The  widow’s  mite 
honored  of  the  Lord,  is  to  have  its  part  in 
cont.nenta1  capture;  but  we  must  have  more 
than  that,  and  more  right  away.  Many  of 
the  men  that  expect  to  get  the  blessing  for 
bestowing  the  widow’s  mite  will  not  get  the 
blessing.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  not 
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The  time  is  coming— hasten  it,  Lord !— and 
I  think  you  and  I  will  see  it,  when,  as  Joseph, 
the  wealthy  Arimathean,  gave  for  the  dead 
Christ  a  costly  mausoleum,  the  affluent  men 
and  women  of  this  country  will  rise  in  their 
strength,  and  build  for  our  King,  one  Jesus, 
the  throne  of  this  American  continent. 

Another  thing  quoted  for  discouragement, 
but  which  I  quote  for  encouragement,  is  for¬ 
eign  emigration.  Now  that  from  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  we  turn  back  by  the  first  poor-ship  the 
foreign  vagabondism,  we  are  getting  "people 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  come  to  make  an 
honest  living,  among  them  some  of  the  brav¬ 
est  and  the  best.  If  you  should  turn  back 
from  this  land  to  Europe  the  foreign  .minister 
of  the  Gospel  and  the  foreign  attorneys  and 
the  foreign  merchants  and  the  foreign  philan 
thropists,  what  a  robbery  of  our  pulpits,  our 
court  rooms,  our  storehouses,  and  our  benefi¬ 
cent  institutions,  and  what  a  putting  back  of 
every  monetary,  merciful,  moral,  and  re¬ 
ligious  interest  of  the, land  !  I  know  the  stale 
cry,  “America  for ‘Americans  !”  But  we  are 
all  descended  from  foreigners,  unless  we  are 
Indians.  What  if  at  the  time  the  Mayflower 
was  coming  up  toward  Plymouth  Rock  with 
that  group  of  foreigners,  the  American  Indi¬ 
ans  had  cried  out  “Away  from  these  Ameri¬ 
can  shores!  America  for  Americans!”  What 
if  when  we  get  off  this  world  and  go  up 
toward  the  gate  of  heaven,  the  angels  should 
cry  out,  “Away!  Heaven  for^  Heavenians  1” 

This  commingling  here  of  all  nationalities 
under  the  blessing  of  God  will  produce  in  sev¬ 
enty-five  or  one  hundred  years  the  most  mag¬ 
nificent  style  of  man  and  woman  the  world 
ever  saw.  They  will  have  the  wit  of  one  raeer 
the  eloquence  of  another  race,  the  kindnes® 
of  another,  the  generosity  of  another,  the 
aesthetic  taste  of  another,  the  high  moral 
character  of  another,  and  when  that  man  and 
woman  step  forth,  their  brain  and  nerve  and 
muscle  an  intertwining  of  the  fibres  of  all  na¬ 
tionalities,  nothing  but  the  new  electric  pho¬ 
tographic  apparatus,  that  can  see  clear 
through  body,  mind,  and  soul,  can  take  of 
them  an  adequate  picture.  But  the  foreign 
population  of  America  is  less  than  one- 
eleventh  of  all  our  population,  and  why  all 
this  fuss  about  foreign  immigration?  Eighty- 
nine  born  Americans  to  eleven  foreigners!  If 
eighty-nine  of  us  New  Jerseymen,  or  eighty- 
nine  of  us  New  Yoikers,  or  eighty  nine  of  us 
Ohioans,  or  eighty-nine  of  us  Georgians,  or 
eighty  nine  of  us  Yankees  are  not  equal  to 
eleven  foreigners,  then  we  are  a  starving, 
liliputian  group  of  homunculi  that  ought  to 
be  wiped  out  of  existence. 

But  now  what  are  the  weapons  by  which 
under  our  Omnipotent  Leader,  the  real  obsta 
cles  in  the  way  of  our  country’s  evangeliza 
tion,  the  ten-thousand-mile  Sebastopols,  are 
to  be  leveled?  The  first  columbiad,  with 
range  enough  to  sweep  from  eternity  to  eter¬ 
nity,  is  the  Bible,  millions  of  its  copies  going 
out,  millions  on  millions — this,  the  monarch 
of  books,  that  has  made  all  the  difference 
between  China  and  the  United  States,  be¬ 
tween  Africa  and  America,  a  Book  declaring 
in  every  style  of  phraseology  that  all  nations 
are  to  be  converted,  and  does  not  that  include 
our  nation?  If  the  Apocalyptic  angeJ  is  to  fly 
across  the  cortinents,  will  he  not  fly  across 
this  continent?  The  worst  insult  I  could  offer 
you  would  be  to  doubt  your  veracity,  and 
shall  we  doubt  God’s  promise? 

Then  there  are  all  the  Gospel  batteries, 
manned  by  seventy  thousand  pastors  and 
home  missionaries,  over  the  head  of  each  one 
of  whom  is  the  shield  of  divine  protection,  and 
in  the  right  hand  of  each  one  the  gleaming,  two- 
edged  sword  of  the  infinite  Spirit!  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  private  soldiers  for  Christ, 


marching  under  the  one  starred,  bload-striped 
flag  of  Emmanuel !  On  our  side  aryfche  gjrieiiat 
and  mighty  theologians,  the  heav/ artillery, 
and  hundreds  of  thousandsof  Cbriswamcfafl<Jren 
— the  infantry.  They  are  marching  on  !  Epis¬ 
copacy,  with  the  sublime  roll  of  its  liturgies; 
Methodism,  with  its  battle-cry  of  “The  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  John  Wesley”;  the  Baptist 
Church,  with  its  glorious  navy  sailing  up  our 
Oregons  and  Sacramentos  and  Mississippis ; 
and  Presbyterianism,  with  the  best  qualities 
of  all  the  others,  moving  on  with  the  battle- 
cry  of  “The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  John 
Knox.”  And  then,  after  awhile,  will  come 
the  great  tides  of  revival,  sweeping  over  the 
land,  the  five  hundred  thousand  conversions 
in  1857  eclipsed  by  the  salvation  of  millions 
in  a  day,  and  the  four  American  armies  of  the 
Lord’s  host  marching  toward  each  other,  the 
eastern  army  marching  west,  the  western 
army  marching  east,  the  northern  army 
marching  south,  the  southern  army  marching 
north,  shoulder  to  shoulder  !  Tramp!  Tramp! 
Tramp!  Until  they  meet  mid-continent,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  America  for  God  ! 

The  thunder  of  the  bombardment  is  already 
in  the  air,  and  when  the  last  bridge  of  opposi¬ 
tion  is  taken,  and  the  last  portcullis  of  Satan 
is  lifted,  and  the  last  gun  spiked,  and  the  last 
tower  dismantled,  and  the  last  charger  of  in¬ 
iquity  shall  have  been  hurled  back  upon  its 
haunches,  what  a  time  of  rejoicing!  We  will 
see  it,  not  with  these  eyes,  which  before  that 
will  be  closed  in  blessed  sleep,  but  with 
strong  and  better  vision,  when  the  Lord  once 
in  a  while  gives  us  a  vacation  among  the  dox- 
ologies  to  come  down  and  see  the  dear  old 
land  which  to  most  of  us  was  the  cradle  and 
to  most  of  us  will  be  the  grave.  Remember 
that  all  heaven  is  ready  with  reinforcement. 
Reinforcement  from  the  mighty  souls  that 
have  gone  up  from  the  struggle!  Oh,  will 
not  some  of  those  glorious  souls  of  the  past 
come  down  and  help  us?  Come  down  off 
your  thrones  awhile,  Nettleton  and  Finney 
and  Daniel  Baker  and  Edward  Payson  and 
Truman  Osborne  and  Earle  and  Knapp  and 
Inskip  and  Archibald  Alexander,  that  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  of  the  Christian  churches. 
Come  down !  How  can  you  rest  up  there 
when  the  world  is  dying  for  lack  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel?  Come  down  and  agonize  with  us  in 
prayer.  Come  down  and  help  us  preach  in 
our  pulpits.  Come  down  and  inspire  our 

courage  and  faith.  Heaven  can  get  along 
without  you  better  than  we  can.  Lord  God 
of  Joshua!  Let  the  sun  of  this  century  stand 
still  above  Gibeon  and  the  moon  above  the 
valley  of  Ajalon  until  we  can  whip  out  the 
five  kings  of  hell,  tumbling  them  down  the 
precipices  as  the  other  five  kings  went  over 
the  rocks  of  Beth-Horan.  Ha,  ha!  It  will  so 
surely  be  done  that  I  cannot  restrain  the  laugh 
of  triumph.  And  America  for  God,  that  will 
•soon  mean,  the  world  for  God.  And  will  it 
not  be  glorious,  the  victories  all  gained,  and 
our  Leader,  Christ,  come  again  to  coronation? 
He  is  on  a  throne  already,  but  I  think  the 
day  will  come  when  in  some  great  hall  of 
eternity  all  the  nations  of  earth  whom  He  has 
conquered  by  His  grace  will  assemble  again 
to  crown  Him.  Wide  and  high  and  immense 
and  upholstered  as  with  the  sunrises  and  sun¬ 
sets  of  a  thousand  years,  great  audience  room 
•of  heaven.  Like  the  leaves  of  an  Adirondack 
forest  the  ransomed  multitudes,  and  Christ 
standing  on  a  high  place  surrounded  by  wor¬ 
shippers  and  subjects.  They  shall  come  out 
of  the  farthest  past,  led  on  by  the  prophets; 
they  shall  come  out  of  the  early  Gospel  days, 
led  on  by  the  Apostles ;  they  shall  come  out 
of  the  centuries,  still  ahead  of  us,  led  on  by 
-champions  of  the  truth,  heroes  and  heroines 
yet  to  be  born.  And  then  from  that  vastest 


audience  ev&'r  assembled  7n  all^tRe  universe, 
there  will  go  up  the  shout,  “Crown  Him! 
Cro^n  Him  !  Crown  Him  1”  and  the  Father 
wl/  JbfigAezo  promised  this,  His  only  begot¬ 
ten  Son /“I  will  give  Thee  the  heathen  for 
Thine  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  Thy  possession,”  shall  set  the 
crown  upon  the  forehead  yet  scarred  with 
•crucifixion  bramble,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
heaven,  down  on  the  levels  and  up  in  the 
galleries,  will  drop  on  their  knees,  crying, 
“Hail,  King  of  Earth!  King  of  Heaven!  King 
of  Saints  !  King  of  Seraphs  Thy  kingdom  is  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  to  Thy  dominions 
there  shall  be  no  end  !”  Amen,  and  Amen  ! 


ADDRESS  OF  REV.  CHARLES  Ii.  THOMP¬ 
SON,  D.D. 

It  has  been  assigned  to  me  to  summon  you 
to  the  supreme  privilege  of  this  hour,  you,  who 
to  night  are  on  the  pyramid  top  of  opportu¬ 
nity.  I  come  to  you  in  the  name  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  Once  to  be  a  Roman  citizen  was  man’s 
proudest  title,  now  there  is  a  nobler:  to  be  an 
American  Christian.  Christian  America  was 
the  dream  of  a  hundred  great  souls  in  the 
cabin  of  the  Mayflower.  “In  the  name  of 
Cod.  Amen,”  were  the  words  with  which 
they  sealed  their  charter.  A  few  degrees  of 
longitude  along  a  barbarous  coast  embodied 
its  area.  But  its  inspiration  was  great  enough 
to  kindle  lights  which  in  two  centuries  flamed 
across  the  continent.  We  dream  to-night  of 
the  end  of  the  twentieth  century.  Six  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  prosperous,  happy  people  will 
crowd  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  from  all  our 
shores  send  Christian  truth,  liberty,  and  hope 
around  the  world. 

But  great  dreams  imply  great  duties;  they 
are  summed  up  in  one  word:  this  land  for 
Christ  Let  us  rise  to  the  highest  concep¬ 
tions.  This  is  both  a  national  and  a  Chris¬ 
tian  occasion.  We  plant  ourselves  again  to 
night  on  our  historic  ground  and  declare,  as 
our  fathers  declared,  Church  and  State  shall 
be  forever  separate.  Presbyterians  said  that 
when  they  drew  up  the  Constitution.  We 
have  had  occasion  to  say  it  again  recently 
when  the  Board  of  jHome  Missions  withdrew 
from  partnership  with  the  Government  in 
•contract  schools  among  the  Indians. 

We  have  not  forgotten,  Mr.  President,  the 
help  you  gave  our  work  a  few  years  ago  when, 
at  the  request  of  our  General  Assembly,  you 
so  modified  an  order  of  the  Indian  Depart¬ 
ment  as  to  allow  the  use  of  the  Indian’s  na¬ 
tive  tongue  in  religious  schools  We  rejoiced 
when  last  week  a  bill  cutting  off  all  appropri¬ 
ations  to  Indian  work  to  religious  denomina¬ 
tions  passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 
We  trust  it  will  become  a  law.  It  embodies  a 

principle  which  is  dear  to Presbyterians,  dear 
to  Americans.  This  Board  was  among  the 
first  to  assert  it  in  our  Indian  work  ;  it  entails 
on  us  much  heavier  burdens,  but  Presby¬ 
terians  have  never  learned  to  weigh  their 
principles  against  their  money.  And  now 
that  and  every  other  department  of  our  work, 
educational  and  evangelistic,  is  suffering  the 
paralysis  of  debt.  iWe  have  had  to  call  a  halt. 


We  have  had  to  cut  down  salaries,  and  the 
cutting  has  reached  the  quick.  We  are  draw¬ 
ing  blood  now,  the  life-blood  of  some  of  the 
bravest  men  and  women  of  our  Church.  We 
have  pinched  the  missionaries  till  I,  for  one, 
am  done.  Henceforth,  let  the  prosperous 
churches  of  the  East  be  pinched. 

The  calls  that  come  to  us  are  of  more  than 
Macedonian  pathos.  Two  years  ago,  one 
lovely  Saturday  evening  in  the  lonely  woods 
of  Wisconsin,  the  venerable  editor  of  The  In¬ 
terior  said  to  me:  “Will  you  preach  to-mor¬ 
row  if  I  find  an  audience?”  “Certainly;  but 
where  will  you  find  it?”  “You  shall  see.” 
With  moccasined  feet,  with  his  grey  hair 
thrown  to  the  wind,  he  strode  into  the  track¬ 
less  woods  like  another  John  the  Baptist.  The 
next  day  the  settlers  emerged  from  the  woods 
in  groups  of  twos  and  threes  and  gathered  on 
the  lake  shores.  Before  the  sermon  a  grizzled 
old  woodsman  came  to  me  and  said:  “Yes, 
Elder,  preach  ;  I  want  to  hear  one  more  ser¬ 
mon  before  I  die.  Some  of  these  nights  I  will 
lie  down  in  my  cabin  and  die  alone.  I  will 
go  to  the  I.ord>nd  say  to  Him,  Lord,  here  I 
am.  You  will  do  the  square  thing  and  not  be 
too  hard  on  a  poor  fellow  that  never  had  much 
chance.”  When  the  service  began,  we  sang, 
“Nearer,  my  God,  to1  Thee.”  A  pale,  over¬ 
burdened  woman  bowed  her  face  to  the  face 
of  the  baby  she  held  in  her  arms,  and  sobbed, 
and  afterward  explained,  apologetically,  “I 
could  not  help  it ;  it  carried  me  back  to  the 
Sunday-school  in  Detroit;  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  heard  those  words.”  It  seems  to  me  I 
hear  them  now,  those  muffled  sobs,  heart 
beats  of  a  soul’s  distress.  These  are  not 
strangers  that  are  calling  to  us.  They  are 
our  own  people,  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
I  appeal,  not  for  your  flesh  and  blood,  but 
only  for  money,  for  “so  much  trash  as  may  be 
grasped  thus.” 

The  St.  Paul  of  Home  Missions  has  struck 
the  sands.  We  are  not  calling  for  a  Wrecking 
Company,  either.  Presbyterians  have  no  use 
for  that;  we  are  expecting  the  tide  to  come 
in.  I  can  almost  feel  it  quivering  around  the 
old  boat.  I  know  the  pull  of  God  is  on  your 
souls.  Oh,  rise  and  take  this  cause  in  the 
arms  of  a  generous  and  consecrated  enthusi¬ 
asm,  and  set  it  free!  The  Western  seas  await  , 
its  coming,  the  far  away  Alaskans  crowd  the 
shore  and  watch  for  the  flash  of  its  delivering 
sail. 

I  appeal  in  the  name  of  the  suffering  people 
in  the  West— the  mothers  who  wait  for  teach¬ 
ers  for  their  children,  the  remnants  of  Indians 
whose  eyes  are  “full  of  the  spirit’s  melancholy 
and  eternity’s  despair,”  the  missionaries  who 
are  praying  for  helpers.  I  appeal  to  you  in 
the  name  of  the  missionary  heroes  who  have 
gone  to  their  reward  and  who  watch  the  con¬ 
flict  from  on  high.  In  the  name  of  Marcus 
Whitman,  the  Paul  Revere  [of  Oregon,  the 
missionary  who  saved  three  States  to  the 
American  Union.  In  the  name  of  Timothy 
Hill,  who  after  organizing  three  hundred 
churches  in  Kansas  stood  bv  a  western  win- 


clow,  saw  the  evening  sun  play  on  the  prairies 
he  loved,  exclaimed,  “How  beautiful!”  and 
worn  out,  sank  to  the  floor  and  died.  I  appeal 
to  you  by  the  seraphic  fire  of  Cyrus  Dickson 
and  by  the  lion  heart  of  Henry  Kendall.  Do 
not  their  faces  bend  above  us  to  night?  If 
they  do,  I  know  they  kindle  with  the  old 
prophetic  hope.  I  appeal  to  you  in  the  name 

I  of  our  country,  this  darling  of  divine  provi¬ 
dence,  and  in  the  name  of  the  humanity 
whose  faith  is  linked  with  ours  Finally,  I 
appeal  to  you  in  the  name  of  the  God  and 
Father  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ, 
by  His  measureless  love  for  your  souls  and  His 
infinite  compassion  for  the  wandering  sheep. 

Oh,  let  the  order  go  forth  from  this  meet¬ 
ing  to-night — This  halted  column  shall  move! 
During  the  war,  to  while  away  an  idle  hour, 
the  colonel  called  the  bugler  boy  and  bade 
him  play  for  him.  He  said,  “Let  me  hear 
you  play  a  retreat.”  The  boy’s  eyes  flashed 
with  fire  as  he  answered,  “  I  have  never  learned 
to  play  a  retreat,  but  I  can  sound  a  charge 
that  will  wake  the  dead.”  Has  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  ever  learned  to  play  a  retreat? 
Oh,  sound  the  charge!  From  the  dim  dug- 
outs  of  Oklahoma  to  the  glittering  glaciers  of 
Tacoma,  it  will  be  known  to  morrow,  the  Im¬ 
perial  City  of  New  York,  the  old  time  friend 
of  the  nation  in  her  need,  has  said,  “Move  on, 
O  cause  of  our  country,  move  on  !”  And  the 
voice  of  this  audience  shall  be  known  as  the 
voice  of  God.  Camp  fires  of  hope  shall  flame 
over  the  mountains.  Three  thousand  dis¬ 
couraged  preachers  and  teachers  will  take 
heart  and  bless  you  and  bless  God. 


ADDRESS  OF  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen:  My 

word  to  you  to-night  will  be  based  upon  an 
humble  effort  during  the  last  fourteen  years 
to  better  the  condition  of  my  people  in  the 
“Black  Belt”  of  the  South.  It  was  my  privi¬ 
lege  to  start  life  at  the  point  now  occupied  by 
most  of  my  people — in  a  small,  one  room  log 
cabin  on  a  slave  plantation  in  Virginia.  After 
slavery,  while  working  in  the  coal  mines  of 
West  Virginia  for  the  support  of  my  mother, 
I  heard  in  some  way  of  the  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  General  Armstrong’s  school  in  Virginia; 
heard  that  it  was  an  institution  where  a  poor 
boy  could  enter  and  have  the  privilege  of 
working  for  a  portion  of  his  expenses.  Almost 
without  money  or  friends,  by  walking  and 
begging  rides  I  reached  Richmond,  Va.,  with¬ 
out  a  penny  ;  and  here,  by  sleeping  under  the 
sidewalk  by  night  and  working  on  a  vessel 
by  day,  I  earned  money  enough  to  enable  me 
to  reach  the  Hampton  Institute.  At  Hamp¬ 
ton  I  found  the  opportunity  in  the  way  of 
buildings,  teachers,  and  industries  provided 
by  your  generosity,  for  me  to  remain  there 
and  get  training  in  the  class  room  ;  and  by 
practical  touch  with  industrial  life,  thrift, 
economy,  push,  to  be  surrounded  by  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  business,  Christian  influences, 


i  and  a  spirit  of  self  help  that  seemed  Jo  have 
awakened  every  faculty  in  me,  aryi  ofii^'d 
me  for  the  first  time  to  realize  wha/  ijymfemit 
to  be  a  man  instead  of  a  piece  of  property. 

While  at  Hampton  I  resolved  that  I  would 
go  into  the  far  South  and  give  my  life  to  pro¬ 
viding  this  same  kind  of  opportunity  for  self¬ 
awakening  and  self-help  that  I  found  provided 
for  me  at  the  Hampton  Institute;  and  so 
starting  at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  in  1881,  in  a 
small  shanty  with  one  teacher  and  thirty  stu¬ 
dents,  without  a  dollar’s  worth  of  property, 
this  spirit  of  self-help  and  industrial  thrift, 
coupled  with  aid  from  the  State  and  gener¬ 
osity  from  the  North,  has  resulted  in  our 
building,  at  Tuskegee,  an  institution  of  800 
students,  gathered  from  19  States;  70  instruc¬ 
tors,  1,400  acres  of  land,  and  38  buildings,  23 
industries,  in  all,  property  valued  at  §225,000, 
all  carried  on  at  a  cost  of  §75,000  a  year. 

This  is  kept  uppermost:  to  train  men  and 
women  in  head,  heart,  and  hand  ;  to  meet 
conditions  that  exist  right  about  them  rather 
than  conditions  that  existed  centuries  ago,  or 
that  exist  in  communities  a  thousand  miles 
away.  And  so  when  in  connection  with  ou 

literary  and  religious  training,  we  have  stu¬ 
dents  cultivate,  by  the  improved  methods  in 
farming,  650  acres  of  land,  then  we  teach 
them  dairying,  horticulture,  cookery,  sewing, 
millinery,  and  have  them  make  the  brick,  do 
the  brick  masonry,  plastering,  sawing  of  the 
lumber,  and  carpentry,  and  have  them  help 
draw  the  plans  in  -connection  with  thirty 
buildings.  We  are  not  saying  that  education 
in  the  classics,  of  ministers,  lawyers,  and  doc¬ 
tors,  is  not  necessary  and  important,  but  we 
are  saying,  with  every  atom  of  our  being, 
that  since  90  per  cent,  of  the  black  race  de¬ 
pend  at  present  upon  the  common  occupations, 
and  that  since  85  per  cent,  of  our  people  live 
by  agriculture  and  are  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  South,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  we  supply  them  as  fast  as  possible  with 
educated  leaders  with  the  highest  training  in 
agriculture,  dairying,  horticulture,  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  With  us  as  a  race  this  is  a 
question  of  growth  or  decay,  life  or  death. 
Within  the  next  two  decades  it  will  be  de-  i 
cided  whether  the  negro,  by  discarding  ante¬ 
bellum  ideas  and  methods  of  labor,  by  putting 
brains  and  skill  into  the  common  occupations 
that  lie  at  his  door,  will  be  able  to  lift  up  labor 
out  of  toil,  drudgery,  and  degradation  into 
that  which  is  dignified,  beautiful,  and  glori¬ 
fied.  Further,  it  will  be  decided  within  this 
time  whether  he  is  to  be  replaced,  crushed 
out  as  a  helpful  industrial  factor  by  the  fast 
spreading  trades  unions  and  thousands  of  for¬ 
eign  skilled  laborers  that  even  now  tread  fast 
and  hard  upon  his  heels  and  begin  to  press 
him  unto  death.  This  question  is  for  your 
Christian  Church  to  help  decide.  And  in  de¬ 
ciding,  remember  that  you  are  deciding,  not 
alone  for  the  negro,  but  whether  you  will 
have  8,000,000  of  people  in  this  country,  or  a 
race  nearly  as  large  as  Mexico,  a  nation  within 


a  nation,  that  will  be  a  burden,  a  menace  to 
JO\it  Civilization,  that  will  be  continually 
threatening  and  degrading  your  institutions, 
or  whether  you  will  make  him  a  potent,  em 
phatic  factor  in  your  civilization  and  commer¬ 
cial  life. 

What  was  three  hundred  years  in  doing  can¬ 
not  be  undone  in  thirty  years.  You  cannot 
graft  a  fifteenth  century  civilization  into  a 
twentieth  century  civilization  by  the  mere 
performance  of  mental  gymnastics.  An  edu¬ 
cated  man  on  the  streets  with  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  is  not  one  whit’  more  benefit  to 
society  than  an  ignorant  man  on  the  streets 
with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 

What  are  some  of  the  conditions  in  the 
South  that  need  your  urgent  help  and  atten¬ 
tion?  Eighty  five  per  cent,  of  my  people  in 
the  Gulf  States  are  on  the  plantations  in  the 
country  districts,  where  a  large  majority  are 
still  in  ignorance,  without  habits  of  thrift, 
economy ;  are  in  debt,  mortgaging  their  crops 
to  secure  food  ;  paying,  or  attempting  to  pay, 
a  rate  of  interest  that  ranges  between  20  and 
40  per  cent.  ;  living  in  one  room  cabins  on 
rented  land,  where  schools  are  in  session  in 
these  country  districts  from  three  to  four 
months  in  the  year;  taught  in  places,  as  a 
rule,  that  have  little  resemblance  to  school 
houses.  Each  colored  child  in  these  States 
has  spent  on  him  this  year  for  education  about 
seventy  cents,  while  each  child  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  spent  on  him  this  year  for  education 
between  $18  and  $20.  What  state  of  morality 
or  practical  Christianity  you  may  expect  when 
as  many  as  six,  eight,  and  even  ten,  cook, 
eat,  sleep,  get  sick,  and  die  in  one  room,  I 
need  not  explain.  During  slavery  my  people 
reasoned  thus:  my  body  belongs  to  my  mas 
ter,  and  taking  master’s  chickens  to  feed  mas¬ 
ter’s  body  is  not  stealing;  or,  as  one  old  col¬ 
ored  man  said  whose  master  got  a  little  close 
to  him:  “Now,  massa,  while  youse  got  a  few 
less  chickens,  youse  got  a  good  deal  more 

I  n,'gger.  ”  You  must  not  be  surprised  if  our 
people  use  something  of  this  kind  of  logic  in 
reference  to  the  present  mortgage  system. 

But  what  is  the  remedy  for  this  condition? 
It  is  not  practical  nor  desirable  that  the  North 
attempt  to  educate  directly  all  the  colored 
people  in  the  South,  but  the  North  can  and 
should  help  the  South  educate  the  strong 
Christian  leaders  who  will  go  among  our  peo¬ 
ple  and  show  them  how  to  lift  themselves  up. 
That,  that  is  the  great  problem  before  us. 
Gan  this  be  done?  If  in  the  providence  of 
God  the  negro  got  any  good  out  of  slavery,  he 
got  the  habit  of  work.  As  is  true  of  any 
race,  we  have  a  class  about  bar-rooms  and 
street  corners,  but  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
negro  race  works  from  year  to  year.  Whether 
the  call  for  labor  comes  from  the  cotton  fields 
of  Mississippi,  the  rice  swamps  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  or  the  sugar  bottoms  of  Louisiana,  the 
negro  answers  that  call.  Yes,  toil  is  the 
badge  of  all  his  tribe,  but  the  trouble  centers 
here :  by  reason  of  his  ignorance  and  want  of 
training  he  does  not  know  how  to  utilize  the 


results  of  his  labor.  His  earnings  go  for  high 
rents,  in  mortgages,  whiskey,  snuff,  cheap 
jewelry;  clocks  are  often  bought  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan  for  $12  and  $14,  when  every¬ 
thing  else  in  the  cabin  is  not  worth  that  much 
money,  and  in  five  cases  out  of  ten,  not  a 
single  member  of  the  family  can  tell  nine 
o’clock  from  twelve  o’clock. 

Ten  years  ago  there  went  out  from  one  of 
the  institutions  in  the  South,  fostered  and 
helped  by  your  generosity,  a  young  man  into 
one  of  these  plantation  districts,  where  he 
found  conditions  such  as  I  have  described. 
He  took  the  three  months’  public  school  course 
as  a  nucleus  for  his  work.  Then  he  organized 
the  older  people  into  a  club  that  came  together 
every  week.  In  these  meetings,  in  a  plain, 
common  sense  manner,  he  taught  the  people 
thrift,  how  to  economize,  how  to  stop  mort¬ 
gaging  their  crops,  how  to  live  on  bread  and 
potatoes,  if  need  be,  till  they  could  get  out  of 
debt,  showed  them  how  to  take  the  money 
that  they  had  hitherto  scattered  to  the  wind 
and  concentrate  it  in  the  direction  of  their  in¬ 
dustrial,  educational,  and  religious  uplifting. 
Go  with  me  to  that  community  to  day  and  I 
will  show  you  a  people  full  of  hope  and  de¬ 
light.  I  will  show  you  a  people  almost  wholly 
free  from  debt,  living  on  well  cultivated 
farms  of  their  own  in  cottages  with  two  and 
three  rooms,  schools  lasting  eight  months, 
taught  in  a  nice,  comfortable,  frame  school* 
house.  Go  with  me  into  their  church  and 
their  Sunday-school,  through  the  model  farm 
and  house  of  this^teacher,  and  I  will  show  you 
a  community  that  has  been  redeemed,  revo 
lutionized  in  industry,  education,  and  religion 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  had  this  leader, 
this  guide,  this  object-lesson  to  show  them 
how  to  direct  their  own  efforts. 

It  is  to  thie  kind  of  work  we  must  look  for 
the  solution  of  the  race  problem.  My  people 
do  not  need  charity,  neither  do  they  ask  that 
charity  be  scattered  among;them  ;  very  seldom 
in  my  part  of  this  country  you  see  a  black 
hand  reached  out  for  charity,  but  they  do  ask 
that  through  Lincoln  and  Biddle  and  Scotia 
and  Hampton  and  Tuskegee,  you  send  them 
leaders  to  guide  and  stimulate  them  till  they 
are  able  to  walk.  Such  institutions  need  rein¬ 
forcement  and  strengthening  manyfold. 

The  greatest  injury  that  my  people  suffered 
in  slavery  was  to  be  deprived  of  the  exercise 
of  that  executive  power,  that  sense  of  self- 
dependence  which  are  the  glory  and  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race.  For  three 
centuries  we  were  taught  to  depend  upon 
some  one  else  for  food,  clothing,  shelter  and 
for  every  move  in  life,  and  you  cannot  expect 
a  race  to  renounce  at  once  the  teaching  of 
centuries  without  guidance  and  leadership. 

Coupled  with  literary  and  religious  training 
must  go  a  force  that  will  result  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  material  and  industrial  con¬ 
dition.  In  Alabama  we  find  it  a  pretty  hard 
hing  to  make  a  good  Christian  of  a  hungry 
man.  It  is  only  as  the  negro  is  taught  to  mix 
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in  with  his  religious  fervor  and  emotion  hab¬ 
its  of  industry,  economy,  land,  houses  with 
two  or  three  rooms,  and  a  little  bank  account, 
just  as  the  white  man  doe3,  will  he  have  a 
Christianity  that  will  be  worthy  of  the  name. 

What  of  your  white  brother  in  the  South? 
Those  who  suffered  and  are  still  suffering 
the  consequences  of  American  slavery  for 
which  you  and  they  were  responsible,  what 
was  the  task  you  asked  them  to  perform?! 
You  of  the  great  and  prosperous  North,  still 
owe  to  your  less  fortunate  Caucasian  brethren 
of  the  South,  not  less  than  to  yourselves,  a 
serious  and  uncompleted  duty.  Returning  to 
their  destitute  homes  after  years  of  war,  to 
face  blasted  hopes,  devastation,  a  shattered  in- 
|  dustrial  system,  you  asked  them  to  add  to 
|  their  burdens  that  of  preparing  in  education, 
politics,  and  economics,  in  a  few  short  years, 
for  citizenship,  four  or  five  millions  of  former 
slaves.  That  the  South,  staggering  under  the 
burden,  made  blunders  ;  that  in  some  measure 
there  has  been  disappointment,  no  one  need  be 
surprised. 

The  American  Church  has  never  yet  compre¬ 
hended  its  duty  to  the  millions  of  poor  whitee 
in  the  South  who  were  buffeted  for  200  years 
between  slavery  and  freedom,  between  civili¬ 
zation  and  degradation,  who  were  disregarded 
by  both  the  master  and  the  slave.  It  needs 
no  prophet  to  tell  the  character  of  our  future 
civilization  when  the  poor  white  boy  in  the 
country  districts  of  the  South  is  in  school 
three  months  and  your  boy  in  school  ten 
months ;  when  the  poor  white  boy  receives 
one  dollar’s  worth  of  education  and  your  boy 
twenty  dollars’  worth  ;  when  one  never  enters 
a  library  or  reading-room,  and  the  other  has 
libraries  and  reading-rooms  in  every  ward  and 
town ;  when  one  hears  lectures  or  sermons 
once  in  two  months,  and  the  other  can  hear 
a  lecture  or  sermon  every  day.  My  friends, 
there  is  no  escape ;  you  must  help  us  raise  our 
civilization  or  yours  will  be  lowered.  When 
the  South  is  poor,  you  are  poor;  when  the 
South  is  ignorant,  you  are  ignorant ;  when  the 
South  commits  crime,  you  commit  crime. 
When  you  help  the  South,  you  help  yourselves. 
Mere  abuse  will  not  bring  the  remedy.  The 
time  has  come,  it  seems  to  me,  when  in  this 
matter  we  should  rise  above  party,  or  race,  or 
color,  or  sectionalism,  into  the  legion  of  duty 
of  man  to  man,  citizen  to  citizen,  Christian 
to  Christian  ;  and  if  the  negro  who  has  been 
oppressed  and  denied  rights  in  a  Christian 
land  can  help  you,  North  and  South,  to  rise, 
can  be  the  medium  of  your  rising  into  the 
atmosphere  of  generous  Christian  brotherhood 
and  self-forgetfulness,  he  will  see  in  it  a  rec¬ 
ompense  for  all  that  he  has  suffered  in  the 
past.  When  you  help  the  poor  whites,  you 
help  the  negro.  So  long  as  the  poor  whites 
are  ignorant,  so  long  there  will  be  crime 
against  the  negro  and  civilization. 

In  considering  the  relations  of  the  races  in 
the  South,  I  thank  God  that  I  have  grown  to 
the  point  where  I  can  sympathize  with  a  white 
man  as  much  as  I  can  with  a  black  man; 


where  I  can  sympathize  with  a  Southern 
white  man  as  much  as  I  can  with  a&o^tjjern 
white  man.  To  me  a  man  is  butoj?  a  ®anvfor 
“a’  that  and  a’  that.”  I  propose  thav  ncTnTan 
shall  drag  me  down  by  making  me  hate  him. 
No  race  can  hate  another  race  without  itself 
being  narrowed  and  hated.  The  race  problem 
will  work  itself  out  in  proportion  as  the  black 
man,  by  reason  of  his  skill,  intelligence,  and 
character,  can  produce  something  that  the 
white  man  wants  or  respects.  One  race  re  = 

apects  another  in  proportion  as  it  contributes 
to  the  markets  of  the  world,  hence  the  value 
of  industrial  training.  The  black  man  that 
has  mortgages  on  a  dozen  white  men’s  houses 
will  have  no  trouble  in  voting.  The  black 
man  that  spends  $10,000  a  year  in  freight 
charges  can  select  his  own  seat  in  a  railroad 
car,  else  a  Pullman  palace  car  will  be  put  on 
for  him.  When  the  black  man,  by  reason  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  soil  and 
improved  methods  of  agriculture,  can  produce 
forty  bushels  of  corn  on  any  acre  of  land, 
while  his  white  brother  produces  only  twenty 
bushels,  the  white  man  will  come  to  the  black 
man  to  learn,  and  they  will  be  good  friends. 
The  black  man  that  has  $50,000  to  lend,  will 
never  want  for  friends  and  customers  among 
his  white  neighbors.  It  is  right  and  impor¬ 
tant  that  all  the  privileges  granted  to  us  by 
the  Constitution  be  ours;  but  it  is  vastly  more 
important  to  us  that  we  be  prepared  for  the 
exercise  of  these  privileges. 

Those  who  died  and  suffered  on  the  battle¬ 
field  performed  their  duty  heroically  and  well, 
but  a  duty  remains  for  you  and  me.  The 
mere  fiat  of  law  could  not  make  a  dependent 
man  an  independent  man  ;  could  not  make  an 
ignorant  voter  an  intelligent  voter ;  could  not 
make  one  man  respect  another;  these  results 
come  to  the  negro  as  to  all  races,  by  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  bottom  and  gradually  working 
towards  the  highest  civilization  and  accom¬ 
plishments.  Unfortunately,  for  lack  of  lead¬ 
ership  and  guidance,  my  race,  on  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  freedom,  began  at  the  top  instead  of 
the  bottom  ;  we  have  spent  time  and  money  in 
attending  political  conventions,  in  attempting 
to  go  to  Congress,  that  could  have  better  been 
spent  in  becoming  a  real  estate  dealer,  or 
carpenter,  or  in  starting  a  dairy  farm,  and 
thus  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  highest 
citizenship. 

In  conclusion,  my  countrymen,  I  make, 
neither  does  the  great  Home  Missions  Society 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  make  any  selfish 
plea  ;  it  is  a  plea  to  save  yourselves.  Let  us 
do  our  duty,  and  the  Keeper  of  us  all  will 
perform  His.  The  negro  can  afford  to  be 
wronged ;  the  white  man  cannot  afford  ‘  to 
wrong  him. 

Never  since  the  day  that  we  left  Africa’s 
shores  have  we  lost  faith  in  you  or  in  God.  We 
are  a  patient,  humble  people ;  there  is  plenty 
in  this  country  for  us  to  do.  We  can  afford 
to  work  and  wait.  The  workers  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  goodness,  long  suffering,  and 
forbearance  and  forgiveness  are  not  many  or 
overcrowded.  If  others  choose  to  be  mean, 
we  can  be  good  ;  if  others  push  us  down,  we 
can  help  push  them  up.  No  harm  can  come 
to  the  black  man  that  does  not  harm  the 
white  man. 

Think,  under  God’s  help  and  yours,  from 
whence  we  have  come,  spurred  and  cheered 
on  in  the  darkest  hour  by  our  midnight  groans, 
our  songs,  and  before-day  prayers,  and  an  in¬ 
herent  faith  in  the  justice  of  our  cause.  We 
went  into  slavery  property,  we  came  out  citi¬ 
zens  ;  we  went  into  slavery  pagans,  we  came 
out  Christians ;  we  went  into  slavery  without 


a  language,  we  came  out  speaking  The  proucl 
Angk>-Saxon  tongue ;  we  went  into  slavery 
wiyi  ^he  slave  chains  clanking  about  our 
wrisfs.  W'e  came  out  with  the  American  ballot 
in  our  hands.  This,  this  is  our  past.  I  ask 
the  Church  to  say  what  shall  be  the  future. 


The  Congregationalist  has  this  reference  to 
the  great  meeting : 

In  the  effort  to  stimulate  Home  Mission^ 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  arranged  for 
a  great  public  meeting  on  March  3rd,  at 
which  President  Cleveland  is  to  preside.  The 
actual  field  work  of  the  churches  is  to  be 
represented  by  such  speakers  as  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  and  Booker  T.  Washington,  while  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  interest  in  men  who  are  much  in  the 
public  eye  is  to  have  further  recognition  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Talmage.  The  laboring 
oar,  so  far  as  Presbyterian  missions  is  con¬ 
cerned,  must  evidently  be  taken  by  Dr.  Jack- 
son,  who  knows  the  subject  historically,  the¬ 
oretically,  and  practically  in  the  expei  ience  of 
many  years.  We  hope  that  some  of  the  other 
speakers  will  take  occasion  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Jackson’s  recently  announced  gift  of  the 
nucleus  of  an  endowment  for  a  Christian  col¬ 
lege  in  Utah,  which  is  one  more  proof  that 
home  missionaries  believe  with  all  their  hearts 
and  to  the  bottom  of  their  pocketbooks  in 
Home  Missions  and  in  the  necessity  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  education  suppfementary  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word  and  the  building  of  churches. 
When  the  history  of  the  Church  militant 
comes  to  be  written,  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
chapters  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  triumph¬ 
ant  will  be  that  which  recounts  the  faith  and 
self  denial  of  thousands  of  Christian  pioneers 
who  never  had  their  share  of  earthly  recogni¬ 
tion. 


/2j  .  lfr?(o 


THE  HOME  MISSIONARY  MOTIVE.  j 


We  gave  up  our  columns  last  week  largely 
to  the  grand  meeting  in  Carnegie  Hall,  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  impulse  given  to  our  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  work  as  a  Church  would  be  felt  afar. 


The  result  has  not  disappointed  our  expecta¬ 
tion.  The  spirit  of  the  occasion  has  gone 
forth  to  every  city  and  parish  along  with  the 
report  of  the  proceedings.  For  our  part  of 
the  promulgation  of  the  addresses  in  full, 
while  the  echoes  had  hardly  died  out  of  the 
hall,  we  are  content  to  rest  in  the  conviction 
that  the  cause  has  received  an  infusion  of 
new  life  and  vigor  in  the  centers  of  its  con¬ 
secrated  action.  A  new  apprehension  of  its 
magnitude  and  solemnity  will  come  upon 
many  a  heart  already  familiar  with  its  gen¬ 
eral  outlines.  Something  of  its  far-reaching 
consequences  and  its  immediate  grip  on  our 
national  life  will  be  disclosed  to  men  who 
have  not  much  thought  of  these  things  in 
their  preoccupied  life.  The  clear  and  positive 
convictions  expressed  by  President  Cleveland 
are  well  calculated  to  move  many  a  mind  in 
the  whole  nation  to  a  review  of  their  own  re 
sponsibilities,  and  a  reconstruction  of  their 
theories  of  national  life  and  welfare.  The 
President  caught  the  temper  of  the  occasion, 
as  one  in  full  and  intelligent  sympathy  with 


it,  and  his  remarks  and  general  participation 
in  the  proceedings  were  much  appreciated, 
even  by  those  disposed  to  be  exacting  and 
critical.  Then  the  testimony  of  such  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  missions  as  Sheldon  Jackson  is  worth 
more  than  an  encyclopedia  of  sociology,  and 
will  teach  practical  men  how  to  face  the  prob¬ 
lems  which  a  great  and  free  people  heave  to 
work  out  before  the  onlooking  and  the  inter¬ 
fering  outside  world.  The  sum  of  it  all  will 
be  a  wider  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the 
words  which  may  mean  so  much  and  are  often 
made  to  express  so  little:  “Our  Country.” 


PRESBYTERY  AND  THE  RECENT  MEETING. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the  ^ 
Presbyterian  Building  on  Monday  afternoon 
last.  The  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts  was  dismissed  to 
unite  with  the  Presbytery  of  Washington. 
The  Committee  on  the  Freedmen  made  an 
excellent  report. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Presbytery 
are  due,  and  are  hereby  tendered,  to  the 
speakers  who  took  part  in  the  meeting  held 
in  Carnegie  Hall  on  the  3rd  inst.;  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  work  being  carried  on  in  this 
country  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  through 
its  Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  that  thanks 
be  specially  tendered  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  kindness  in  coming  to 
this  city  to  preside  over  this  meeting. 

The  Presbytery  expresses  its  approval  of  the 
truthful  and  earnest  statement  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  tendency  and  conditions  of  evil 
making  this  work  so  imperative  ;  and  it  cher¬ 
ishes  the  hope  that  the  result  of  the  special 
services  and  meetings  arranged  for  by  the 
Presbytery’s  committee  will  bee  marked  deep¬ 
ening  of  interest  among  all  our  people  in  the 
effort  to  win  the  entire  land  for  Christ. 

LU  {ffrr  K  ,*7V  <  fe  Yi  — 
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THE  OVERFLOW  MEETING. 

An  overflow  meeting  was  held  in  the  Central  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Fifty-seventh-st.,  between  Broad¬ 
way  and  Seventh-ave.,  which  was  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  filled  by  an  attentive  audience.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Wilton  Merle  Smith,  pastor,  being  absent  in  Florida, 
the  exercises  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Balcom  Shaw,  pastor  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian 
Church,  One-hundred-and-fifth-st.  and  Amsterdam- 
ave.  . 

Booker  T.  Washington,  colored,  principal  of  the 
Tuskegee  Institute,  Alabama,  spoke  at  conslderaole 
length  upon  the  solution  of  “The  Negro  Problem.” 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  the  venerable  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  Lafayette  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brooklyn,  being  discovered  in  the  audienca, 
was  invited  to  speak,  and  was  greeted  with  hearty 
applause.  He  made  a  brief  but  forcible  address. 

After  an  appeal  by  Dr.  Shaw  for  generous  contri¬ 
butions,  a  collection  was  taken  up  amounting  to 
about  $75  in  cash  and  pledges. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  superintendent  of  Missions 
of  Alaska,  spoke  earnestly  of  the  vast  possibilities 
and  great  importance  of  Home  Mission  work  in  the 
United  States. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  a  benediction,  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Jackson. 


A, 


Mar.  12,  1896. 


NEW  YORK 


Presbyterian  Home  Mission  Rally 


^TEW  YORK  has  never  seen- a  larger  or  more  represen- 
l  i  tative  assembly  than  that  which  crowded  Carnegie 
[all  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  3,  in  the  interest  of  Pres- 
yterian  Home  Missions.  The  platform  was  filled  with 
ainisters  of  the  church,  the  body  of  the  house  with  its 
tfficers  and  their  wives;  two  tiers  of  boxes  with  Preeby- 
erians  who  paid  the  expenses  of  the  meeting;  and  the 
galleries  with  a  dense  crowd  of  people  who  by  coming 
jarly  and  staying  late,  as  well  as  by  their  attention  and 
ipplause,  showed  their  interest  in  the  proceedings  and  in 
the  object  for  which  the  meeting  was  called.  The  music 
was  led  by  a  precentor,  aided  by  the  organ  and  two  cor¬ 
nets,  and  the  hymns  were  sung  with  enthusiasm.  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Hall  spoke  a  few  suitable  words  of  welcome,  and 
introduced  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Hon. 
Grover  Cleveland,  as  the  chairman  of  the  meeting.  He 
made  a  thoughtful  and  appropriate  address,  which  was 
frequently  interrupted  by  bursts  of  applause,  and  which 
we  give  in  full  below,  and  then  called  upon  Rev.  William 
0.  Roberts,  D.D.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
to  pray.  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  M.  Forbes  read  a  portion  of 
Scripture,  and  President  Cleveland  then  introduced  Rev. 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  made  a  characteristic  home 
missionary  speech.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  T.  DeWitt 
Falmage,  D.  D.,  who  aroused  the  audience  to  enthusiasm 
by  his  brilliant  oratory,  in  which  wit,  pathos  and  pas¬ 
sages  of  rare  eloquence  were  wonderfully  combined.  It  is 
loubtful  if  in  his  remarkable  career  he  ever  delivered  a 
grander  oration.  In  introducing  Dr.  Talmage,  President 
Cleveland  said:  “I  need  not  say  more  than  his  name,  for 
you  know  him  better  than  I  do.”  America  for  God  was 
Dr.  Talmage’s  theme.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Thompson 
then  made  an  appeal  for  contributions  to  cancel  the  debt 
>f  tLe  Board.  It  was  so  pathetic  and  beautiful  in  its  com- 
>osition,  and  so  powerful  in  its  presentation  of  the  claims 
>f  the  cause,  that  it  brought  the  audience  to  the  highest 
)oint  of  interest  which  was  reached  during  the  evening ; 
md  if  the  methods  sometimes  employed  for  raising  debts 
tad  been  used,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  entire  sum 
teeded  might  have  been  subscribed  in  an  hour.  A  large 
ollection  was  taken  by  baskets  passed  through  the  audi- 
nce,  and  after  a  hymn  had  been  sung,  the  closing  ad- 
ress  was  made  by  Booker  T.  Washington,  a  negro  who 
ms  educated  at  Hampton  Normal  College.  He  spoke  with 
reat  fluency  and  earnestness,  showing  a  full  knowledge 
f  his  subject,  and  presenting  it  with  a  freshness  and 
>rce  which  compelled  the  attention  of  the  audience  and 
mir  unstinted  applause.  Such  a  speech  was  never  before 
)ard  from  a  negro  orator  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  it 
as  worthy  of  the  occasion  and  of  the  theme.  The  vast 
ngregation  then  united  in  singing  “My  Country,  ’Tis  of 
ee,”  and  the  exercises  were  closed  with  the  benediction. 

The  audience  cheered  enthusiastically  when  President 
eveland  appeared  upon  the  platform.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
hn  Hall  then  rose  and  introduced  the  chief  magis- 
ite  in  the  following  words : 


urn 


“My  Christian  friends:— We  have  the  honor 
responsibility  of  being  part  of  a  leading  ChristiaflWati 
We  are  assembled  together  here  in  the  interest  of  a  g#at 
work,  whu'h  i«  meant  to  promote  the  highest  good  of  'the 


PRESIDENT  CLEVELAND. 

Board  of  Home  Missions,  and  I 
duty,  to  invite  the  President  of 


preside  over  our  present  meeting.” 


nation  by  providing  for 
the  peoplei  the  means  of 
grace  and  the  benefits 
of  church  institutions. 
We  have  with  us  here 
one  who  has  been  twice 
called  by  the  voice  of 
his  fellow  citizens  to 
the  highest  official  po¬ 
sition  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  who 
las,  I  understand, 
iome  happy  family 
associations  with  our 
Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  I  have  the 
pleasure,  therefore,  by 
the  direction  of  the 
count  it  an  honorable 
the  United  States  to 


A  vigorous  outburst  of  applause  greeted  the  President 
as  he  rose  in  response  to  Dr.  Hall’s  introduction.  The 
audience  again  ep  ang  to  its  feet;  the  men  waved  their 
hats  and  the  women  their  handkerchiefs.  The  President 
then  spoke  as  follows,  his  earnest  words  showing  how 
thoroughly  he  appreciated  the  occasion  and  the  cause  it 
was  created  to  serve.  r  ^ 


DR.  SHELDON  JACKSON’S  ADDRESS. 

President  Cleveland  introduced  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson  in  few  words.  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  of  the  West 
and  its  marvellous  growth. 

“We  often  refer  back  to  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in 
apostolic  times  as  something  which  the  world  was  never 
to  see  again,”  he  said,  “but  these  latter  days  far  excel  the  ( 
former.  W  hy,  Mr.  President,  you  and  I  are  by  no  means 

Wyoming  and  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  occupied 
the  great  strip  of 
country  between  the 
Rockies  and  the  Sier¬ 
ra  Nevada,  crossed 
over  the  summit  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  taken  possession 
of  the  plains  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  When 
we  were  thus  starting 
in  public  life  there 
were  west  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river  but  twelve 
Presbyteries,  115  min¬ 
isters,  147  churches, 
rev.  sheldon  jackson,  d.d.  and  7  188  communi- 

DR.  TALMAGE’S  ADDRESS.  f  f  ^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  so  long  of  Brook¬ 
lyn,  now  co  pastor  with  Dr.  Byron  Sunderland,  of  the 


First  Pres  b  y  t'e  r  i  a  n 
churqh,  .  yi£«shington, 

D.  Cjtf,  ejpoke  with  his 
wonted  fervor.  This 
land  to  be  taken  for 
God,  according  to 
Hassel,  the  etatisti 
cian,  has  14,219,967 
square  miles,  a  widtn 
and  a  length  that 
none  but  the  Omni 
scient  can  appreciate 
said  the  speaker.  Four 
Europes  put  together 
and  capable  of  holding 
and  feeding,  as  it  will 
hold  and  feed,  one  bill- 
ion  ot  inhabitants.  +  +  -h  DEWITI 

ADDRESS  OF  BOOKER  T.  WASHINGTON. 

The  lait  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington,  whose  monument  is  the  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala¬ 
bama.  The  e  were  many  eloquent  pas-ages  in  his  address 
which  was  on  the  future  of  his  race.  He  started  life,  eo 
of  the  black  race  de 
pend  at  present  upon 
the  common  occupa¬ 
tions,  and  that  since 
eighty  five  per  cent  of 
our  people  live  by 
agriculture,  and  are 
in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  South,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  im 
portance  that  we  suf 
ply  them  as  fast  at 
possible  with  educated 
leaders  with  the  high¬ 
est  training  in  agri¬ 
culture,  dairying,  hor¬ 
ticulture  and  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts.  With 

and  the  Inquisition 

tha% 

Silver  ami  Home  MissfomsT 
Today’s  New  York  Times:  It  is  not  clear 
what  Mr.  Hartman  of  Montana  expects  tc 
gain  by  “repelling  the  insult’’  which  he 
insists  that  the  President  has  offered  to 
the  community  of  which  he  is  a  represen¬ 
tative.  He  could,  no  doubt,  carry  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  President  at  a  con- 
eention  of  silver  States.  But  that  would 
not  disturb  the  President.  Even  if  such 
a  censure  could  be  procured  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  House  of  Representatives,  the  men 
who  voted  for  it  wrould  be  aware  that 
what  the  President  says  carries  more 
weight  with  the  country  that  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  says.  What  the 
President  said  at  the  meeting  in  favor  of  j 
Pi  esbyterian  home  missions  was  very  mild  J 
and  will  be  generally  recognized,  even  in 
Montana,  to  be  entirely  true.  It  was  that 
there  were  at  work  in  the  newer  settle¬ 
ments  conditions  ■which  would,  “if  un¬ 
checked  and  uncorrected,  fix  upon  the 
new  community  by  their  growth  and  ex¬ 
pansion  a  character  and  disposition  -which, 
while  dangerous  to  peace  and  order  in  the 
early  stages  of  settlement,  develop  into 
mbadly-regulated  municipalities,  corrupt 


u?  as  a  race 
life  or  death. 


BOOKER 


WASHINGTON 


this  is  a  question  of  growth  or  decay,' 

y  'h 

Home  Board.  It  was  after  eleven  o’clock  when  the  great 
throng  rose  to  depart,  interested,  impressed,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  influenced  lastingly  in  the  cause  of  heme  mis¬ 
sions. 

An  overflow  meeting  was  held  in  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  This  was  presided  overby  the  Rev.  J,  Bal- 
com  Shaw,  and  addressed  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and 
Booker  T.  Washington.  It  was  a  crowded  meeting,  and  a 
testimony  to  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  suggestion 
of  so  great  a  convocation  for  so  blessed  a  purpose. 

From  first  to  last  the  meeting  was  a  grand  success. 
Mr.  William  R.  Worrall  and  his  associates  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  arrangements  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the 
completeness  of  their  plans,  the  careful  provision  for  all 
details  of  management,  and  the  executive  ability  which 
was  everywhere  displayed.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
nation  has  the  hearty 
thanks  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  [church  for  his 
presence,  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  given  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  and  for  the 
sincere  and  telling 
words  which  he  speke 
in  behalf  of  a  cause 
which  is  truly  na 
tional.  The  influence 
of  such  a  meeting  will 
be  felt  throughout  the 
land,  and  the  heme 
missionary  work  of  the 
Presbyterian  church 
should  receive  from  it 
an  uplift  and  an  im-  william  r.  worrall 

petus  which  will  enable  it  to  rise  above  all  its  embarrass¬ 
ments  and  to  go  foiward  in  [ its  great  woik  of  saving 
this  nation  for  Christ  and  righteousness. 

are  “undesirable 


any  such  chaff  as 


and  unsafe  Territories,  and  undesirable 
States.” 

These  are  entirely  academic  remarks. 
The  President  did  not  apply  them  to 
Montana  or  to  any  other  in  particular 
of  the  “undesirable  States.”  Why  should 
a  citizen  and  representative  of  Montana 
proclaim  that  his  is  one  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  in  which  “toleration  of  evils  and  in¬ 
difference  to  Cristianizing  and  elevating 
agencies”  have  been  “unchecked  and 
uncorrected”?  It  seems  that  he  had  bet¬ 
ter  leave  this  application  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  remarks  to  a  citizen  of  some  other 
community. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
a  majority  of  the  present  Congress,  eager 
as  it  might  be  to  censure  the  President, 
is  prepared  to  censure  him  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular  ground.  The  Democrats  could  not 
be  expected  to  join  in  such  a  censure 
Heather  could  the  cohort  of  Republican 
fat-friers  who  find  their  project  for 
frying  the  fat  out  of  the  protected  or  to 
be  protected  manufacturers  by  means  of 
a  new  tariff  “held  up”  by  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  communities  which  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  has  advanced  to  State¬ 
hood  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Senate  from  the  Democrats 

.  matter  in  how  great  a  majority  the 
wicked  Democrats  might  he  The  Re 

^nbhtw  are  fully  the  opin¬ 

ion  that  the  Commonwealths  for  which 


Mr.  Hartman 
States.” 


speaks 
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Dr,  T.  De  Witt  Talmage,  speaking  of 
the  attack  of  Representative  Hartrhan  of 
Montana  on  the  President  for  the  latter’s 
allusions  to  the  wickedness  of  the  West, 
at  the  recent  Home  Mission  meeting  in 
New  York,  said: 

“I  do  not  see  any  occasion  for  the  tirade. 
The  utterance  of  President  Cleveland  was 
along  the  line  best  known  to  those  who 
)  have  made  a  study  of  early  Western  con¬ 
ditions.  There  was  no  intimation  in  the 
slightest  degree  of  an  attack  upon  West¬ 
ern  civilization.  He  simply  reflected  well- 
known  facts  in  leading  up  to  a  general 
conclusion  as  to  the  value  of  missions  in 
new  settlements.  It  was  dignified,  broad¬ 
minded,  and  well  thought  out,  and  instead 
of  giving  offense  it  should  be  received  in 
the  broadly  humanitarian  spirit  in  which 
it  was  clothed.  People  attack  Wall  street, 
and  there  is  no  denying  that  the  attacks 
in  many  cases  are  deserved.  There  are 
vicious  men  operating  in  the  street,  as 
well  as  in  all  phases  and  forms  of  busi¬ 
ness  life  and  activity,  but  I  thank  God 
that  there  are  just  as  pure,  simple-minded, 
honest  men  in  that  maelstrom  of  business 
as  may  he  found  tilling  the  soil  or  digging 
in  the  trenches.  It  is  this  which  makes 
me  have  faith  in  the  ultimate  regeneration 
of  life.” 

*  *  *  *  *  _ _ 
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The  wrath  of  the  western  mem  tiers 
of  congress  at  Cleveland’s  reference  to 
the  need  of  missionaries  in  the  West  is 
amusing.  Senator  Vest  is  especially 
disturbed.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  latter  scored  a  good  point  on 
the  president  when  he  represented  him 
as  standing  in  the  glare  of  the  saloons 
of  Tammanytown  when  he  urged  the 
Presbyterians  to  send  missionaries  into 
the  lawless  West.  In  no  city  in  the 
world  were  vice  and  crime  encouraged 
officially  as  they  were  in  New  York 
under  the  Thmmany  rule  of  Boss 
Croker.  How  long  would  the  Presby¬ 
terians  have  remained  to  hear  Cleve¬ 
land,  had  the  heathen  who  helped  run 
up  a  bogus  vote  for  Cleveland  in  New 
York  of  many  thousands  packed  the 
meeting?  The  work  was  all  laid  out 
for  these  heathen  by  Boss  Croker,  who 
met  Cleveland  at  the  Victoria  at  din¬ 
ner  at  Cleveland’s  invitation  one  day 
during  the  campaign.  Up  to  that  time 
it  was  uncertain  how  Tammany  would 
go.  A  compact  was  formed  that  day  ' 
between  Croker  and  Cleveland,  by 
which  Tammany  was  to  give  Cleveland 
enough  votes  to  carry  the  state.  Is  it 
to  be  wondered  at  that  some  of  the  dem¬ 
ocratic  congressmen  with  silver  pro¬ 
clivities,  knowing  how  New  York  was 
.carried  for  Cleveland,  are  wrathy  at 
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Cleveland's  recommendation  that  home 


missionaries  be  sent  into  the  West?: 
“He  stood  with  the  light — the  ghastly, 
j "‘light — of  the  hell  holes  and  rum  cellars 
._of  New  YTork  blazing  upon  him,”  said 
the  sarcastic  Vest,  “and  cantingly  said 
‘that  home  missions  must  be  used  to: 
‘civilize,  to  Christianize,  the  men  who 
‘have  left  their  home  in  the  civilized 
HD  a  Ft  and  gone  out  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  valleys  of  yie  wild  and 
‘woolly  West.”  And  then  the  irrever¬ 
ent  senator  who  has  thrice  voted  for 
Cleveland,  pictured  him  as  standing  be¬ 
tween  Dr.  Talmage  and  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  and  singing  this  version  of  the 
old  missionary  hymn: — 

From  Montana’s  sinful  mountains, 

From  Utah’s  wicked  plains, 

They  call  us  to  deliver 
Their  land  from  error’s  chains. 


All  Men  Invited. 


Come  Early  and  be 

Sure  of  a  Seat. 
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Monday  Evening,  March  30,  1886. 
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Dr.  Sheldon  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  made  a  very 
interesting  address  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
rooms  yesterday  afternoon.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  Presbyterian  missionary 
in  Alaska,  and  is  now  commissioner  of 
education  for  that  territory,  spending 
the  winter  months  in  work  at  the  gov¬ 
ernment  department  of  education  in 
Washington. 

Dr.  Jackson  said  that  the  first  mis¬ 
sionary  in  British  Columbia  was  a  Lon¬ 
don  layman.  It  took  him  a  whole  year 
to  reach  his  destination,  and  a  still 
longer  time  to  pick  up  the  rudiments  of 
a  difficult  unwritten  language.  But  his 
character,  meanwhile  impressed  the 


The  Congregationalist  has  this  reference  to 
the  great  meeting : 

In  the  effort  to  stimulate  Home  Missions 
the  Presbytery  of  New  York  has  arranged  for 
a  great  public  meeting  on  March  3rd,  at 
which  President  Cleveland  is  to  preside.  The 
actual  field  work  of  the  churches  is  to  be 
represented  by  such  speakers  as  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  and  Booker  T.  Washington,  while  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  interest  in  men  who  are  much  in  the 
public  eye  is  to  have  further  recognition  in 
the  presence  of  Dr.  Talmage.  The  laboring 
oar,  so  far  as  Presbyterian  missions  is  con¬ 
cerned,  must  evidently  be  taken  bv  Dr.  Jack- 
son,  who  knows  the  subject  historically,  the¬ 
oretically,  and  practically  in  the  expeiience  of 
many  years.  We  hope  that  some  of  the  other 
speakers  will  take  occasion  to  refer  to  Dr. 
Jackson’s  recently  announced  gift  of  the 
nucleus  of  an  endowment  for  a  Christian  col¬ 
lege  in  Utah,  which  is  one  more  proof  that 
home  missionaries  believe  with  all  their  hearts 


people,  and  they  got  an  idea  as  to  his;and  to  the  bottom  of  their  pocketbooks  in 
mission.  One  day  a  chief  came  in  and  Home  Missions  and  in  the  necessity  of  a  Chris- 
asked  if  it  were  true  that  he  had  a  let- 
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ter  from  the  Great  Spirit.  He  pointed  to 
the  Bible  and  answered  “Yes.”  Little 
more  was  or  could-  be  said,  but  the  chief 
told  his  people,  and  they  told  others,  and 
the  news  spread  as  to  the  man’s  mes¬ 
sage.  When  summer  came  the  mission¬ 
ary  was  placed  on  a  boat  and  amid 
great  rejoicings  stopped  at  the  villages 
to  teach.  At  the  first  great  gathering  a 
man  dressed  as  a  bear,  another  as  a  deer 
and  then  the  chief  came  out,  each  looked 
upward  and  exclaimed,  “The  heavens 
are  changing.”  Thus  was  Christianity 
gladly  welcomed,  and  now  there  are 
missions  of  various  denominations,  all 
working  in  harmony,  extending  from 
Puget  sound  to  Behring  straits. 


J.  G.  P.  HOLDEN,  -  -  - 


Editor. 


tian  education  supplementary  to  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  the  Word  and  the  building  of  churches. 
When  the  history  of  the  Church  militant 
comes  to  be  written,  one  of  its  most  brilliant 
chapters  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  triumph¬ 
ant  will  be  that  which  recounts  the  faith  and 
self  denial  of  thousands  of  Christian  pioneers 
who  never  had  their  share  of  earthly  recogni¬ 
tion. 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 


11  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  ^  >-•* -  —  —  y*. 

tinn  of  the  Alaska  Department,  gave  two  interesting 
addresses  yesterday.  At  -1  o’clock  In  the  afternoon  1 
vie  snoke  at  the  parlors  of  the  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  and  in  the  evening  at  the  West-  , 
minster  Presbyterian  Church. 


Home  Mission’s  Rally. 
h/  Westminster  Church  last  even¬ 
ing,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  Pres¬ 
byterian  missionary  of  Alaska,  and  su¬ 
perintendent  of  education  in  the  Alas¬ 
ka  division  of  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  delivered  the  annual  address  be¬ 
fore  the  Women’s  Missionary  Society. 
The  pastor  presided,  and  read  the  an¬ 
nual  report  showing  that  the  society  had 
raised  and  expended  $166.23  during  the 
year.  This  society  supports  a  Bible 
reader  in  Syria.  Dr.  Jackson  took  as  his 
subject,  “Home  Missions  in  Utah.”  The 
speaker  said  that  he  left  Alaska  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  designing  to  plead  this  winter  for 
the  destitue  staions  in  Alaska  that  are 
hungry  for  regular  preaching  of  the  gos¬ 
pel.  But  visitng  his  former  field  at  Salt 
Lake  City,  en  route,  he  had  become  con¬ 
vinced  that  Utah  was  the  storm  centre 
in  the  home  mission  field  in  the  United 
State  today.  Statehood  had  intensified 
all  the  activities  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
He  described  the  doctrine  and  infamous 
practices  of  the  Mormon  Church  with  a 
power  that  held  the  rapt  attention  of 
the  large  audience  for  over  an  hour.  The 
only  hope  for  Utah  is  the  Christian 
school  teacher,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Christian  college  in  Salt  Lake  City. 


IXDIAX  MISSION  BURNED. 


Th  - 

had  motion  of  a  Presbyterian 
who  i  School  in  Alaska. 

ORT  TOWNSEND,  March  6.— News 
■lines  from  Sitka.  Alaska,  of  the  destruc- 
ion  by  fire  of  the  Haines  Indian  mission. 
All  the  'buildings  were  destroyed  and'  the 
teachers  and  pupils  sought  refuge  'in  an 
Indian  village.  The  weather  was  in¬ 
tensely  cold,  and  no  effort  was  made  to 
quench  the  flames.  The  mission  was  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Home 
Board  of  Presbyterian  Missions  of  New 
York. 
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Dr^heldoi;  Jackstm  in  Yonkers. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  JacksOn,  of  tne  Bureau  of 
Education,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Alaska 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C.  is  to  spend  next 
Sabbath  in  Yonkers.  In  the  evening,  he  will 
deliver  the  annual  address  before  the  Women’s 
Missionary  Society  of  Westminster  Church. 
All  are  invited. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  one  of  the  four  speakers  at 
the  recent  Home  Missions  rally  in  New  York, 
when  President  Cleveland  presided.  His  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  the 
civilizing  of  Alaska,  has  been  most  eminent. 

Many  will  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to 
listen  to  this  speaker  of  National  influence  and 
fame.  He  will  also  address  the  men  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  meeting,  at  4  o’clock  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 
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The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Womens’  Home  ' 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Societies  of  Pittsburgh  and  AH-  , 
gheny  Presbyteries  held  its  opening  session  in  the  Eas 
Liberty  Church  on  Thursday  morning,  March  26.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  very  stormy  weat^era  large  number  were 

present  and  a  most  interesting  session  was  held.  As  the 
first  day  was  devoted  to  home  missions  the  president,  Mrs. 
John  McKelvey,  presided.  One-half  hour  was  devoted  to 
devotional  exercises,  after  which  the  reports  of  the  various 
secretaries  were  read.  Miss  White  in  her  report  paid  a 
well  deserved  tribute  to  Miss  Hawes,  the  leaflet  secretary , 
who  has  received  her  commission  to  go  as  a  missionary  to 
China.  Miss  Hawes  has  conducted  her  work  with  great 
wisdom  and  energy,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  these 
the  banner  presbyteries  in  leaflet  work.  It  will  be  very 
hard  to  fill  her  place,  but  the  Foreign  Mission  Board  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  having  her  represent  them  in  China. 
When  the  reports  had  been  adopted  Dr.  E.  P.  Cowan 
made  a  short  speech  for  the  Ereedmen.  He  told  how  this 
year  the  women  in  their  contributions  had  advanced  ex¬ 
actly  as  much  as  the  churches  had  fallen  behind.  He  very 
earnestly  begged  that  this  great  work  would  be  encour¬ 
aged  and  helped  forward,  and  said  it  seemed  this  last 
year  when  the  Board  was  compelled  to  close  schools,  cut 
down  salaries  and  refuse  help  that,  that  they  were  going 
directly  against  God,  who  has  left  this  work  to  be  done. 
At  12  o’clock  luncheon  was  served,  and  one  hour  and  half 
given  for  recreation. 

The  afternoon  session  began  with  devotional  exercises, 
after  which  Mrs.  Robinson,  the  treasurer,  read  her  report, 
showing  that  the  receipts  for  this  year  amounted  to  $14,- 
931.72.  An  address  which  was  to  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  ; 
G.  G.  Smith,  on  New  Mexico,  was  read  by  her  husband, 
i  Rev.  G.  G.  Smith.  Dr.  Shelden  Jackson  spoke  in  regard  ^ 
to  the  work  in  Utah.  Dr.  Jackson  said  it  seemed  strange 
for  him  to  be  put  down  for  any  subject  but  Alaska,  he 
had  been  so  long  identified  with  that  country.  His  earnest 
talk,  however,  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  Mormon  work.  He  told  how  early  polygamy  is 
inculcated  into  the  minds  of  the  children,  referring  to  a 
non-sectarian  school  where  the  very  little  ones  are  taught 
that  it  is  right.  He  referred  to  the  political  side  of  the 
i  affairs  in  Utah,  and  gave  some  interesting  truths  in  regard 
to  it.  After  the  election  of  officers  and  some  business  had 
been  attended  to  the  meeting  adjourned. 

At  eight  o’clock  Thursday  evening,  Dr.  Shelden  Jack- 
I  son  delivered  a  lecture  on  Alaska  to  a  very  large  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  audience.  Dr.  Jackson  is  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  all  phases  of  the  work  among  the 
Esquimaux,  and  his  talk  was  full  of  interest  from  the  start. 


/// 


First  he  spoke  of  the  work  in  general  and  of  all  the  differ¬ 
ent  denominations  interested,  and  then  more  particularly 
of  our  church’s  interest.  He  told  of  the  great  sacrifice 
missionaries  must  make  when  they  go  into  the  extreme 
northern  parts,  of  the  isolation,  and  the  severity  of  the 
climate,  but  how  this  suffering  is  counted  as  naught  com¬ 
pared  to  the  joy  of  saving  souls.  The  prosperous  work 
done  at  Point  Barrow,  the  most  northern  station,  was  won¬ 
derful,  coming,  as  he  described,  from  such  a  small  begin¬ 
ning,  which  was  begun  with  doubt  and  fear.  The  two  ; 
workers  who  commenced  a  school  there  were  left  without 
mail  or  intercourse  with  white  people  for  twelve  months, 
but  from  the  first  their  work  prospered,  and  so  many  pupils 
came  that  they  had  to  be  divided  into  three  classes,  com¬ 
ing  at  three  different  times  during  the  day;  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  the  teachers  prevented  those  who  had  been 
there  in  the  morning  from  returning  in  the  evening.  To 
avoid  this,  teachers  had  to  sort  them  out  before  they  en¬ 
tered  the  school.  Dr.  Jackson  said  that  nowhere  could 
.  people  be  found  more  willing  and  eager  to  learn  than  in 
I  Alaska. 
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will  be  held  every  night  this  week,  ex 
cept  Tuesday,  at 


conducted  by 


MISS  CAMPBELL,  of  Alaska. 

Turias  Campbell, 

A  native  of  Alaska,  will  sing  in  her  our  language 
and  assist  in  the  meeting  at 
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and  bring  a  friend  with  you. 
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DEVOTIONAL  MEETING. 

HYMN. 

REPORT  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY, 

Miss  E.  A.  S.  Eddy 

REPORT  OF  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY, 

Miss  M.  A.  Philip 

REPORT  OF  TREASURER,  Miss  Alice  B.  Ward 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  OF  LITERATURE, 

Miss  M.  A.  Rockwell 

REPORT  OF  YOUNG  PEOPLE’S  SECRETARY, 

Miss  L.  P.  Gk  pir-f  ■ 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY  FOR  FREEDMAN,  ^ 

Mrs.  R.  H.  McClellan 


HYMN. 
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COLLECTION. 


DOXOLOGY. 

6.00  R.  M.-TER. 
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ANTHEM. 

HYMN  534. 

SCRIPTURE  READING, 

rev.  C.  E.  Mac  Ginness,  Ph.  D. 


OF  THE 


WOMANS' 

MISSIONARY 


PRAYER, 


Rev.  C.  E.  Mac  Ginness,  Pii.  D. 


WORD  OF  GREETING,  REV.  C.  H.  WALKER 

ADDRESS— “Utah,”  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 
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PITTSBURGH,  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  8,  1896. 


For  the  Presbyterian  Banner. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  ISLAND,  BEHRING 
SEA. 


BY  MRS.  R.  E.  LI NN;. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  September,  1894,  the 
levenue  cutter  Bear  stepined  away  from 
St.  Lawrence  Island,  leaving  our  two 
missionaries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  c.  G-ambell, 
shut  off  from  all  communication  with,  or 
sight  of  the  civilized  worlcj  tor  the  next 
eight  or  ten  months,  as  tlieyithen  thought; 
but  on  October  2  a  whale  tShip,  which  they 
\  ainly  hoped  would  anchor,  steamed  close 
along  the  shore.  When  Mr  Gambell  found 
that  it  would  not  stop,  lie  hurried  some 
natives  into  a  boat,  and,  waiving  a  coat 
to  attract  attention,  row«d  after  it.  The 
captain,  seeing  this,  turned  about  and 
came  back,  taking  Mr.  Gambell  on  board. 
They  had  been  in  the  Arctic,  over  winter, 
and  were  on  their  way  te  Sam  Francisco, 
but  hearing  that  the  CL  uit>eus  were  on 
the  island,  had  sailed  neftr,  so  as  to  give 
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MARCH  26  AND  27,  1896. 

ORDER  OF  EXERCISES. 
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FRIDAY,  9:00  A.  M. 

Meeting  of  Executive  Committee. 

9:30 

Devotional  Exercises . Miss  Gallagher 

Treasurers’  Report. 

Business. 

Election  of  Officers. 


Adjournment. 


FRIDAY,  2:00  P.  M. 
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and  How  to  Realize  It,” 

...'. . Mrs.  Hays,  assisted  by  others 

Adjournment. 
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UFf- 

Ideal  Missionary  Society 


V 


Jxo 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


or  Ti  ll; 


om.au  s 


J 


orue  aucL  foreign 


Y  issiortary  Q,scieties 


^  ^ _ - 


or-  THE 


PRESBYTERIES  Or  ALLEGI IENY  AND  PITTSBURGH, 


march  26th  and  27th,  is<)6. 


East  Liberty  Presbyterian  Church, 


PENN  AND  HIGHLAND  AVES. 


I  I IIII1S DAY. 


HOME  MISSIONS.- — Fourteenth  Annual  Meeting. 


10.00  A.  M . 

10.30  A.  M. — Report  of  Recording  Secretary, 
u  Assistant  Secretary, 

u  Young  People's  Secretary, 

**  Organizing  Secretary,  . 

u  Box  Secretary, 

u  Leaflet  Secretary, 

11.30. — ADDRESS,  .  “Freedmen," 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

Adjournment. 

LUNCHEON. 


Devotional  Exercises 
Mrs.  White 
Mrs.  Harrah 
Mrs.  Maxwell 
.  Mrs.  Potter 
.  Mrs.  Scott 
.  Miss  Hawes 
Mrs.  Coulter 


1  30  P;  M . 

PRAYER. 

TREASURER'S  REPORT, 


ADDRESS, 

**  Missions  in  New  Mexico," 

OFFERING. 

SOLO, 

ROLL  CALL, 

. 

ADDRESS, 

u  Utah," 

Hymn 

Mrs.  Robinson 
.  Mrs.  G.  G.  Smith 


Mrs.  George  Wilson 
Delegate's  Hour 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 


Report  of  Nominating  Committee. 
Election  of  Officers. 


Adjournment. 

7.30  P.  M.— POPULAR  MEETING, 
ADDRESS,  “  Alaska." 


Dr.  Kumler,  presiding 
Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson 


I 


10. 

10. 
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TI 
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them  a  chance  to  send  le7  tecs,  or  to  afford 
them  any  help  they  oomd.  The  captain 
gave  Mr.  Gambell  a  wren'fi,  which  article 
had  been  omitted  in  his  outfit,  and  was 
badly  needed,  and  was  ^ery  kind,  offer¬ 
ing  to  supply  him  with  anything  he  want¬ 
ed,  if  in  his  power  to  do  «o;  another  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  hearty  kirn. ness  o^  sailors, 
and  that  the  isolation  of  Mr.  Gambell’s 
situation  appeals  to  even  the  roughest 
natures.  The  captain  told  him  that  they 
had  taken  sixty-three  whales,  and  that 
his  share  would  be  $25,00(.  a  circumstance 
calculated  to  make  a  man  generous  and  at 
peace  with  the  world.  After  Mr.  Gam- 
bell  left  the  steamer  and  returned  to  their 
island  home,  their  compute  isolation  be¬ 
gan,  and  they  could  test  the  strength  and 
genuineness  of  their  deshvi  for  the  edu¬ 
cating  and  uplifting  of  the  poor  crea¬ 
tures  among  whom  their  lots  are  cast. 

The  whole  of  October  v  s  spent  in  get¬ 
ting  themselves  comfortably  housed  and 
clothed.  The  ship's  carpenter  from  the 
Bear  had  spent  some  weeks  with  Mr. 
Gambell,  while  Mrs.  Gamt^l  was  off  with 
the  Bear,  on  her  Arctic  trip,  repairing 
and  putting  the  house  in  order,  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  inhabitable  for  the  winter.  They 
have  three  rooms,  tight  and  close,  so  that 
the  wind  cannot  enter,  heated  by  one  coal 
stove  in  the  sitting-room,  where  they  have 
everything  arranged  for  Comfort.  A  set 
of  book-shelves,  not  yet  filled;  a  lounge 
covered  with  soft  deer  skins;  fur  rugs 
wherever  there  is  a  place  for  them;  a 
small,  home-made  table,  (covered  with  a 
shawl  that  was  given  to  Mrs.  Gambell;  a 
bracket  shelf,  adorned  with  a  plush  scarf, 
also  a  gift  from  a  friend,  and  some  other 
little  trifles  brighten  their  sitting-room 
and  make  them  forget  their  remoteness 
from  civilization.  An  orghn  that  arrived 
in  June  on  the  Bear,  from  San  Francisco, 
a  gift  from  a  generous, '  large-hearted 
friend  of  missions  in  Pittsburgh,  has 
added  greatly  to  their  pleasure  and  de¬ 
light;  and  a  sewing  machine  from  the 
same  source  gives  unbounded  satisfaction 
to  Mrs.  Gambell.  The  school-room  is  un¬ 
der  the  same  roof  and  communicates  with 
the  house;  but  a  new  outside  door  allows 
the  pupils  entrance  to  it  without  going 
through  the  house.  They  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  walking  in  without  ceremony; 
the  desirability  of  privacy  not  having 
been  instilled  into  ther’i  in  their  early 


home  training. 


WINTER  CLOTHING. 

Mr.  Gambell  seems  to  believe  in  plenty 
of  warm  clothes,  judging  jiy  the  number 
of  coats,  jackets,  trousers,,  gloves,  boots 
and  slippers  he  has  laid  in:  One  coat  he 
has  is  made  of  the  skin  from  deer  legs, 


for.  This  fur 


which  he  traded  hard  tack 
is  short  and  thick,  and  sheds  the  rain,  and 
snow  doesn’t  stick  on  it.  A  coat  made  from 


it  is  sleek  and  glossy,  but  looks 
crazy  quilt.”  He  has  slippers, 
the  same,  and  the  natives  maki 
legs  of  the  same  material,  learning  a  les¬ 
son  from  the  deer  itself.  He  has  also  a  na¬ 
tive  parka,  or  shirt  of  tanned  deer  skin, 
that  Mrs.  Gambell  got  in  Siberia.  This  is 
to  wear  outside  of  all  the  furs  on  stormy 
days,  to  keep  the  snow  out  of  the  fur. 
This  tanned  deer  skin  is  as  soft  as  cha¬ 
mois,  though  perhaps  a  little  firmer.  The 
native  women  burn  a  kind  of  yellow  clay 
until  it  is  red,  and  with  it  color  the  deer 
skins  brown.  Mrs.  Gambell  had  some  of 
the  soft  leather  dyed  brown,  and  with 
a  ripped  up  pair  of  gloves  as  a  pattern, 
had  made  herself  some  very  nice  ones. 
She  also  has  her  fur  outfit  complete;  a 
coat  with  hood;  trousers,  over  which  she 
wears  a  short  fur  or  flannel  skirt;  leggings 
and  much  as  the  natives  dress.  This  for 
outdoor  wear  in  the  winter.  Indoors,  the 
ordinary  attire  of  civilization  is  sufficient. 
She  bemoans  her  lack  of  calico  for  dress¬ 
es,  having  supposed  that  material  to  be 
entirely  too  light  in  weight  for  that  cli¬ 
mate,  when  making  up  her  outfit  before 


leaving  home.  She  has  expressed  her 


wishes  so  emphatically  in  regard  to  this, 
that  the  probability  is  that  she  will  have 
an  over-abundance  sent  her  next  year, 
calico  not  being  an  expensive  material. 


SCHOOL  LIFE. 

The  school  opened  the  first  Monday  of 
November,  1S94.  The  whole  village  was 
excited  over  this  event.  They  are  like  one 
large  family.  Being  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  so  much  water,  they  rarely 
mingle  with  other  Alaskans  or  Siberi¬ 
ans,  and  of  course  inter-marry  constantly, 
so  that  everybody  is  related  to  everybody 
else,  and  the  interests  of  one  are  the  in¬ 
terests  of  all.  So  the  opening  of  school 
would  naturally  be  common  talk.  The 
pupils,  ranging  in  age  from  sixteen  years 
down,  are  principally  boys,  the  girls  being 
too  shy  to  go.  The  men  were  anxious  to 
go,  too,  but  it  was  thought  best  not  to  have 
them  with  the  boys.  Mr.  Gambell  had  been 
apprised  of  the  fact  that  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  was  very  difficult  to  acquire,  and 
this  he  has  found  to  be  the  case.  He 
teaches  the  children  English,  and  they 
are  as  apt  at  learning  as  the.  average 
pupils  in  our  schools.  He  writes,  June, 
1S95,  that  the  boys  have  learned .  enough 
English  to  be  able  to  make  themselves 
understood  and  to  understand  almost  any¬ 
thing  he  wanted  to  tell  them.  They  are 
particularly  quick  in  arithmetic,  as  far  as 
he  had  taken  them;  and  specimens  of 
their  penmanship,  that  he  sent  home,  are 
really  remarkable.  One  exercise  was 
copying  on  paper,  and  reading,  short  sen¬ 
tences  written  on  the  blackboard.  After 
only  a  month’s  teaching  they  could  read 


containing  words  that 


they-h^d  teamed.  The  men  visit  the 
sch^ls^^ently,  and  are  very  much 
pleased  to  hear  the  sentences  read.  They 
sit  breathlessly  attentive  until  a  sentence 
is  read,  and  laugh  heartily  when  it  is 
rubbed  out.  When  a  boy  hesitates,  and 
fails  to  recognize  a  word  at  once,  the  men 
grow  excited,  and  say,  “oo-hook,  oo-hook,” 
an  exclamation  they  use  to  their  dogs 
when  they  want  them  to  go  faster.  Some 
of  the  men  try  to  write  and  make  figures, 
but  they  do  not  succeed  so  well  as  the 
fifteen-year-old  boys.  In  March  Mr.  Gam- 
bell  writes:  “The  boys  are  getting  along 
well.  They  like  number  work,  adding 
correctly  and  rapidly  columns  of  five  fig¬ 
ures,  some  of  them  never  making  a  mis¬ 
take.  Many  of  them  know  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table  to  the  ‘elevens.’  I  let  them 
do  so  much  of  this  because  they  like  it, 
and  I  think  they  have  more  confidence 
in  themselves  and  use  the  English  they 
know.  They  read  well  in  the  First  Read¬ 
er.  I  have  used  -the  phonetic  method  of 
teaching  reading.”  They  are  fond  of  mu¬ 
sic,  and  learn  the  school  songs  readily. 
The  whole  village  has  learned  these 
songs,  and  they  can  be  heard  at  almost 
any  hour  of  the  day  or  night. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  accounts  of  the  characteristics  of 
these  people,  their  mode  of  life,  amuse¬ 
ments  and  treatment  of  their  teachers  are 
very  interesting.  They  seem  to  be  great¬ 
ly  impressed  with  the  sacrifice  that  this 
young  couple  have  made  in  coming  to 
teach  them,  and  very  desirous  to  show 
their  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  this 
sacrifice.  Nothing  could  exceed  their  at¬ 
tention  and  devotion,  particularly  to  Mrs. 
Gambell.  When  the  snow  drifts  about 
the  house,  boys  and  men  are  always 
ready,  often  before  the  teachers  are  up  in 
the  morning,  to  shovel  a  clear  space  so 
that  they  may  suffer  no  inconvenience. 
The  women  bring  their  babies  to  show 
to  Mrs.  Gambell,  and  are  as  much  pleas¬ 
ed  as  more  civilized  mothers  are  when 
they  are  admired.  Mi's.  Gambell  thought 
the  showing  business  was  rather  over¬ 
done  w  hen  a  baby  less  than  a  day  old  was 
brought  for  her  inspection.  She  hints 
that  it  is  safe  enough  to  admire  and  ca¬ 
ress  the  babies  in  the  winter,  but  unless 
one  is  ready  for  a  “still  hunt”  and  some 
discomfort,  that  the  babies  had  better  be 
admit ed  at  a  distance  in  the  summer 
time.  A  cargo  of  insect  powder  to  our 
northern  possessions  might  prove  a  pay¬ 
ing  investment. 

Y\  hen  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gambell  go  out  for 
their  daily  airing,  some  of  their  pupils 
are  always  on  hand  to  accompany  them; 
to  carry  anything  they  may  have  with 
them,  or  to  render  them  any  service  they 
can.  A  beautiful  lake  of  clear,  pure 


water,  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
their  house,  affords  fine  coasting  and 
skating  in  the  winter  and  is  the  source  of 
their  water  supply  in  summer.  Mr.  Gam¬ 
bell  lias  made  a  sled  five  feet  long  on 
which  the  men  and  boys  take  great  pleas¬ 
ure  in  drawing  Mrs.  Gambell  to  and  from 
the  lake,  and  on  it  a-s  long  as  she  cares  to 
stay.  The  natives  make  sleds  about  two 
feet  long,  of  the  ribs  or  tusks  of  walrus, 
with  a  piece  of  board,  if  they  can  get  it, 
to  sit  upon.  A  piece  of  bone  in  each 
hand  is  used  to  push  along  with,  and 
they  glide  along  easily  and  very  rapidly. 
The  greatest  fun  is  when  a  strong  wind 
blows;  then  they  coast  across  thelake  with 
only  the  wind  as  their  propellers  and  “go 
as  fast  as  the  wind.”  The  lake  is  a  mile 
wide,  by  about  three  miles  long,  and 
Mrs.  Gambell  finds  that  twice  across  is 
sufficient  exercise  for  one  day,  as  they  are 
obliged  to  walk  back  around  the  lake. 
The  men  accompanying  are  always  so¬ 
licitous  lest  she  be  wearied  with  the 
walk  against  the  wind,  and,  one  on  each 
side,  almost  carry  her  back  to  the  start¬ 
ing  point.  They  have  had  some  excit¬ 
ing  drives  with  the  dog  teams,  seven  to 
nine  dogs  in  a  team — one  in  front  as 
leader,  the  others  abreast.  They  do  not 
drive  tandem,  as  the  pictures  of  other 
parts  of  Alaska  represent  them  as  doing. 
The  directions  are  given  to  -the  leader, 
who  understands  and  obeys  as  our  horses 
do,  and  the  rest  follow. 

MANNER  OF  LIVING. 

The  houses  in  the  village  were  formerly 
built  in  excavations,  walled  up  with  wal¬ 
rus  heads.  Now  they  make  use  of  wreck¬ 
age  and  driftwood  that  have  been  driven 
upon  the  island,  and  build  above  ground. 
They  cut  timbers  six  feet  long  and  set 
them  upright,  fastening  them  together  for 
the  walls,  roofing  over  in  a  dome-shape 
with  walrus  hides,  leaving  an  opening 
one  foot  by  ten  at  the  apex.  Each  house 
is  thirty  to  forty  feet  across  by  twenty 
high.-  The  walrus  hide  being  trans- 
1  luscent,  something  like  oiled  paper,,  af¬ 
fords  light.  Around  the  sides  of  this  large 
structure  are  deer  skin  compartments, 
ten  feet  wide,  five  high  and  as  long  as  the 
size  of  the  family  occupying  it  requires. 
The  deer  skins  are  sewed  together  and 
supported  on  frames.  Plenty  of  heat  is 
secured  by  keeping  seal  oil  burning  all  the 
time.  As  many  as  seven  families  live  in 
a  winter  house.  In  the  summer  they  take 
the  roof  off  the  winter  house  and  make  a 
tent  of  it;  “a  good  idea,”  Mrs.  Gambell 
writes,  “as  it  gives  the  winter  house  a 
chance  to  air;  the  only  opening  to  it  being 
a  small  door  2%  by  3  feet. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  no  family 
government  and  no  punishment,  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  very  obedient  and  easily  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  word  from  parent  or  teacher. 


Many  of  the  men  have  two  wives,  the  sec¬ 
ond  one  being  a  kind  of  servant  for  the 
whole  family,  thus  easily  solving  a  much- 
vexed  question,  and  being  able  to  live 
without  a  constant  dread  of  the  fearful 
announcement:  “Kin  speak  English  now; 
go  vare  git  higher  vage.”  Before  mar¬ 
riage  the  people  seem  to  be  virtuous,  but 
have  no  idea  of  morality  afterwards, 
men  trading  their  wives  to  the  sailors  for 
any  commodity  that  may  take  their  fancy. 
Whale,  walrus  and  seal  meat,  codfish, 
duck,  etc.,  are  their  principal  food.  They 
all  use  tobacco,  from  babyhood  up.  When 
i  one  wants,  for  any  reason,  to  rid  his  mouth 
of  the  quid  of  tobacco,  he  doesn’t  throw 
it  away;  it  is  too  precious  for  that;  but 
l  sticks  it  behind  his  ear  for  future  use! 
A  suggestion  that  may  be  of  value  to 
slaves  to  the  chewing  gum  habit. 

Last  winter  was  a  very  trying  one  for 
the  native  population.  Food  was  scarcer 
than  it  had  been  any  time  since  the  fam¬ 
ine  of  ten  years  ago,  when  three  villages 
starved  to  death.  As  they  depend  al¬ 
most  entirely  upon  the  sea  for  their  food, 
the  condition  of  the  ice  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  matter  to  them.  When  the  wind  is 
toward  the  shore,  the  men  go  out  to  con¬ 
siderable  distances,  seeking  walrus,  seals 
and  whale.  Last  winter  while  a  large 
number  were  out  a  strong  north  wind 
suddenly  set  in,  driving  the  ice  from  the 
shore  and  exposing  them  to  great  danger. 
All  but  four  reached  land  in  a  short  time, 
but  these  four  were  out  until  the  next 
morning  and  almost  perished.  A  snow 
storm  set  in,  hiding  the  village  from 
them;  so  a  light  was  hoisted  to  the  vane 
of  the  teacher’s  house,  and  the  big  bell 
kept  tolling  all  night,  enabling  them  to 
keep  their  bearings,  as  they  could  not 
otherwise  have  done.  When,  as  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  case  last  winter,  the  north 
wind  brings  the  ice  down  in  great  blocks, 
and  piles  it  up  high  as  haystacks  along 
the  beach  and  far  out  into  the  sea,  the 
natives  are  not  able  to  go  out  from  land, 
and  great  destitution  prevails.  Every 
seal  that  is  caught  is  divided  among  the 
people,  suffering  having  taught  them 
compassion.  The  want  of  food  was  so 
I  great  that  in  some  houses  every  scrap  of 
food  was  eaten,  even  to  the  walrus  hide, 
which  can  be  compared  to  nothing  but  the 
raw  hide  in  a  riding  whip.  Some  of  the 
natives  had  eaten  even  their  dogs,  which 
are  as  valuable  to  them  as  horses  to  us. 
Mr.  Gambell  gave  as  freely  as  possible 
of  his  own  stores,  always,  however,  ex¬ 
acting  something  in  return,  so  as  not  to 
foster  begging  among  them,  a  trait  that  is 
sadly  prevalent.  During  the  time  of 
greatest  straits,  he  several  times  gave  the 
school,  thirty  or  forty  boys,  a  dinner. 
Beans  were  once  the  bill  of  fare.  While 
the  meal  was  in  progress  he  gave  them 
the  empty  tin  cans,  telling  them  that 


I  lie  had  no  further  use  for  them.  The 
guests  immediately  ceased  eati/ig/hungry 
as  they  were,  packed  the  be^sjjack^koto 
the  cans,  and  carried  them  home  to  ,‘Jfare 
with  their  families.  When  he  gives  them 
hard  tack  for  shoveling  snow,  they  carry 
it  home  to  divide  with  the  starving  ones 
there.  Where,  in  our  country,  would  wTe 
find  such  self-denial  and  thoughtfulness 
among  a  crowd  of  hungry,  starving  boys? 
This  destitution  has  greatly  touched  the 
missionaries.  They  forbear  to  waste  a 
scrap  of  food,  “nothing  being  thrown  out 
but  potato  parings  and  the  scrapings  of 
the  mush  pot.”  They  one  day  noticed  the 
boys  picking  up  something  from  the  yard, 
and  on  investigation  found  it  to  be  cherry 
seeds  that  they  were  saving  to  get  the 
pits  from  to  eat. 

SKILL  AND  POWER  OP  ENDURANCE. 

Mention  was  made  in  a  former  article 
of  the  needle-work  of  the  women,  and  of 
their  skill  in  tanning  and  manipulating 
skins  so  as  to  leave  them  soft  and  pliable 
as  chamois  skin.  The  men  are  also  very 
ingenious  and  careful  in  their  workman¬ 
ship— are,  in  fact,  expert  gunsmiths. 
With  a  piece  of  iron  and  a  file  they  can 
manufacture  any  article  within  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  iron.  One  of  the  school¬ 
boys  made  a  shell  extractor  for  his  rifle 
that  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
a  new  one.  Another  made  a  good  spring 
lock  for  liis  box,  and  from  a  spike  made  a 
key  for  it.  They  use  their  own  files,  but 
their  teacher  allows  them  to  use  his  vise. 
They  have  great  faith  in  “white  man’s” 
knowledge  and  power.  They  say  if 
“white  man”  -wants  anything  he  makes 
it.  Thejr  are  fond  of  looking  at  pictures, 
but  are  not  particularly  aesthetic  in  their 
tastes,  an  advertisement  pleasing  them 
as  much  as  an  engraving  or  a  chrojno!  A 
picture  of  a  train  of  cars,  a  balloon,  or  any 
trifle  like  that,  doesn’t  disturb  their  faith 
in  the  least;  but  a  sub-marine  boat  is  just 
a  little  too  much  for  them.  White  man’s 
medicine  and  white  man’s  treatment  are 
all-efficacious.  Mr.  Gambell  is  fortunate¬ 
ly  well  supplied  with  court  plaster,  with 
which  he  treats  their  numerous  severe  cuts; 
but  carbuncles  and  kindred  ailments  do 
not  yield  so  readily  to  treatment.  Mr. 
Gambell  does  not  find  the  vices  and  in¬ 
jurious  superstitions  among  them  that 
prevail  in  other  parts  of  the  Eskimo 
world. 

The  powers  of  endurance  and  physical 
strength  of  the  men  are  wonderful.  They 
start  out  late  at  night  or  early  in  the 
morning  in  winter,  walk  over  miles  of  ice 
and  snow,  carry  a  coil  of  rope,  a  rifle  and 
a  harpoon  eight  feet  long,  and,  if  they  get 
one,  drag  home  a  seal  weighing  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  pounds,  never  stopping 
to  rest;  though  if  any  of  the  boys  go  to 
meet  them  they  willingly  give  them  the 
rope  to  carry.  They  take  no  food  with 


them,  but^ire  never  without  tobacco.  In 
si/tiQrf/Jll  their  suffering  and  privations, 
the  people  are  good-natured,  and  enjoy 
life  as  much  as  their  more  favored  breth¬ 
ren.  Their  jealousy  is  not  aroused  at 
sight  of  the  comfortable  house  and  suf¬ 
ficient  food  enjoyed  by  their  teacher.  He 
is  one  man  among  more  than  a  hundred, 
and  would  be  completely  at  their  mercy 
if  they  should  take  it  into  their  heads  to 
demand  a  distribution  of  his  “hoarded 
wealth.”  They  hold  human  life  at  a  low 
j  valuation,  but  their  teacher  does  not  fear 
injury  at  their  hands.  He  trusts  them  so 
much  as  to  leave  his  wife  alone  in  the 
house,  while  he  was  absent  thirty-six 
hours  exploring  the  island  and  bringing 
in  a  supply  of  eggs.  In  one  of  his  explor¬ 
ing  expeditions  he  found  a  vein  of  coal, 
but  had  not  time  to  learn  the  size  of  it. 
If  it  proves  to  be  of  good  quality,  and  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  work,  it  may  come 
to  be  of  great  value  to  the  island. 

CLIMATE,  VEGETABLE  AND  ANIMAL  LIFE 

The  winter  has  been  disappointingly 
mild,  February  being  the  only  month  with 
a  nearly  constant  below  zero  register. 
Once  the  mercury  fell  to  32  degrees  below, 
but  did  not  remain  there  long,  and  that  is 
not  an  usual  occurrence  in  our  northwest¬ 
ern  States.  They  have  more  frequent 
snows,  but.  not  deeper  than  we  have,  IS 
inches  being  the  deepest  they  had.  With 
their  complete  suits  of  fur  scarcely  a  day 
passed  that  was  too  severe  for  them  to 
take  their  usual  outdoor  exercise.  The 
summer  was  pleasant,  but  not  warm,  59 

degrees  being  the  highest  that  the  mer¬ 
cury  has  gone,  though  it  seems  warm  in 
the  sun.  They  have  no  hard  rain  storms, 
their  rains  being  only  drizzles,  less  than 
an  inch  having  fallen  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  boys  will  not  eat  crows’  eggs, 
though  fond  of  all  kinds  of  bird  eggs,  for 
fear  of  the  rain  that  will  be  sure  to  follow. 

There  are  no  trees  on  the  island,  the 
largest  growth  being  bushes  three  feet 
high,  found  in  only  one  place  as  far  as 
known.  There  are  a  great  many  dwarf 
willows  that  creep  among  the  grass  and 
moss,  much  as  our  strawberry  vines  do. 
Flowers  are  everywhere,  some  small,  oth¬ 
ers  large  and  showy.  Mr.  Gambell  has 
seen  but  three  singing  birds— the  snow 
bunting  and  two  little  brown  birds,  evi¬ 
dently  a  sparrow  and  a  lark.  There  are 
foxes,  field  mice  and  what  closely  resem¬ 
ble  prairie  dogs.  In  the  winter  the  polar 
bears  visit  them;  five  were  killed  near  the 
village,  and  more  were  seen  last  winter. 
Snipe  and  plover  are  abundant,  and  eider 
ducks  literally  swarm  about  the  island 
and  on  the  lake,  these  latter  supplying 
not  only  flesh  for  food  and  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  of  eggs,  but  affording  a  luxury  in 
the  down,  with  which  they  are  so  thickly 
covered. 


Although  theoretically  familiar  with 
the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  and  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  seen  from  that  lati¬ 
tude,  Mr.  Gambell  has  not  yet  learned  to 
look  upon  the  Dipper  to  the  south  of  him, 
and  the  moon  in  the  north,  at  times  cir- 
cum-polar,  without  a  feeling  of  awe,  as 
if  things  were  sadly  out  of  gear.  From 
May  1st  till  September  1st  they  have  prac¬ 
tically  no  light,  midnight  in  June  being  a$ 
light  as  our  cloudy  days.  In  December 
they  see  the  sun  at  11  A.  M.,  a  moun¬ 
tain  east  of  them  shutting  off  the  early 
rays,  and  at  2.15  it  has  gone  down,  a  long 
twilight,  however,  lengthening  their  day 
much  beyond  sunset.  They  have  had 
brilliant  aurora  borealis,  but  not  so  fre¬ 
quently  as  they  had  anticipated.  The 
government  steamer  Bear,  with  her  pre¬ 
cious  cargo  of  letters,  packages  and  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  dear  home  friends,  and 
from  many  strangers  who  had  heard  of 
and  sympathized  with  the  “shut  ins”  in 
their  lonely  northern  home,  arrived  the 
last  of  June,  some  weeks  later  than  they 
had  hoped,  an  accident  to  some  part  of 
her  anatomy  having  obliged  her  to  go  in¬ 
to  dry  dock  for  repairs.  Her  arrival,  the 
sight  and  sound  of  former  acquaintances, 
the  delight  at  hearing  from  home  friends, 
the  surprise  and  pleasure  afforded  by  the 
gift  of  organ  and  sewing  machine,  prov¬ 
ed  almost  too  much  for  Mrs.  Gambell;  but 
the  bad  effects  of  joy  are  not  lasting,  and 
she  has  the  whole  winter  in  which  to  re¬ 
cuperate. 

And  now  we  leave  them  for  another 
year’s  seclusion,  hoping  that  this  year 
may  bring  larger  blessing  to  them  than 
the  past  has  done.  They  have  enjoyed 
their  lonely  life  and  their  work  among 
their  new  friends,  their  only  regret  being 
that  it  is  too  easy.  The  people  are  eager 
to  learn,  and  are  capable  and  clever. 
They  have  a  comfortable  home  with  a 
fine  view  of  sea  and  land,  the  mountains 
of  Siberia,  forty  miles  distant,  being  visi¬ 
ble  on  a  clear  day.  They  have  quantities 
of  books  and  periodicals,  beautiful  sur¬ 
roundings,  good  health,  plenty  to  eat,  the 
consciousness  that  they  are  in  the  path  of 
duty,  no  distracting  cares,  no  oppressive 
social  duties— what  more  could  they  want? 
The  picture  is  most  alluring.  This  year 
they  hope  to  do  more  religious,  distinc¬ 
tively  missionary  work  than  their  lim¬ 
ited  knowledge  of  the  language  and  means 
of  communication  have  allowed  them  the 
past  year.  They  have  a  strong  hold  on 
the  affections  and  respect  of  the  people; 
are  greatly  interested  in  their  temporal 
and  spiritual  welfare,  and  anxious  to  lead 
them  to  the  source  of  all  light  and  good. 
May  a  loving  Heavenly  Father  have  them 
in  his  holy  keeping,  and  give  them  grace 
to  go  forward  in  their  work,  and  may 
they  be  abundantly  successful  in  all  they 
|  undertake. 
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NINETEEN  YEARS  IN  ALASKA. 
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Dr.  Jackson,  Presbyterian  Missionary, 
in  Town — Flora  Campbell  Will 
Return  Witli  Him. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Presbyterian  mission  work  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  and  also  government  superintendent  of 
instruction  for  the  territory,  was  in  the 
city  yesterday  on  his  way  home  from  his 
annual  visit  to  Washington.  He  stopped 
in  the  city  to  meet  Miss  Flora  Campbell, 
who  has  been  visiting  Miss  Jessie  Roberts, 
of  the  Roberts  mission,  for  the  past  two 
months.  They  intend  to  start  this  morn¬ 
ing  Hor  Alaska,  as  Miss  Campbell  has 
decided  to  return  there  and  engage  in  mis¬ 
sion  work  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jack- 
son. 


Flora  Campbell,  of  Alaska,  Thought 
She  Possessed  Histrionic 
ttp.  }&9(c 
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Educated  by  ike  bale  Col.  Shepard, 
and  Sought  Stage  Triumphs 
I'ntler  Difficulties. 
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Both  Dr.  Jackson  and  Miss  Campbell  are 
interesting  people.  Dr.  Jackson  has  been 
superintendent  of  instruction  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  schools  of  the  territory  for  nine¬ 
teen  years.  Miss  Campbell  is  one  of  five 
Indian  girls  brought  trom  Alaska  seven 
years  since  and  educated  in  this  country  at 
the  expense  of  Mrs.  Elliott  Shepard  of 
New  ~£ork. 

Mrs.  Shepard,  formerly  Miss  Vanderbilt, 
and  a  well  known  philanthropist,  was 
traveling  during  the  summer  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  Alaska  and  during  the  trip  met 
Dr.  Jackson.  She  expressed  a  desire  to>  do 
something  for  the  spread  of  education  in 
that  faraway  country  and  through  the 
suggestions  of  Dr.  Jackson  she  secured 
five  Indian  girls  and  brought  them  back 
with  her,  placed  them  in  schools  and  paid 
their  way  until  they  were  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated.  Miss  Campbell  completed  her  edu¬ 
cation  at  the  government  training  school 
at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  which  was  founded  by 
Captain  Charles  H.  Pratt,  for  Indian  edu¬ 
cation.  She  went  back  to  Alaska  and 
spent  a  year  and  then  returned  to  this 
country  to  lecture  on  her  native  land  and 
has  traveled  over  a  great  portion  of  the 
country  lecturing  under  church  auspices. 

Six  vveeks  since  she  came  here  to  lecture 
and  visit  Miss  Roberts.  After  being  here 
a  short  time  she  received  an  offer  to  go 
on  the  stage  and  take  the  character  of 
Pocahontas.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a 
Scotch  trader  and  an  Indian  woman  and 
shares  the  spirit  of  her  mother’s  people  in 
possessing  a  roving  disposition  that  made 
the  offer  of  travel  very  tempting  and  she 
accepted.  Through  some  means  Dr.  Jack- 
son,  who  was  at  Washington,  learned  of 
her  plans  and  wrote  at  once  to  friends 
here  to  prevent  her  going  on  the  stage  if 
possible.  Chief  Irwin  was  interested  in 
the  matter  and  gave  the  young  woman 
some  fatherly  advice  and  when  he  with 
others,  secured  her  release  from  the  con¬ 
tract,  she  went  into  mission  work  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Roberts. 

Yesterday  morning,  when  Dr.  Jackson 
reached  the  city  from  Washington,  she  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  return  at  once  to  Alas¬ 
ka  and  take  up  mission  work  there  among 
her  own  people.  She  left  last  evening  for 
Lawrence  to  bid  some  friends  at  Haskell 
institute  farewell  and  will  join  Dr.  Jackson 
at  that  point  this  morning. 

She  was  at  the  depot  last  evening  with 
Dr.  Jackson.  A  number  of  friends  were 
also  with  her,  among  the  number  being  a 
young  man  whom  she  met  in  her  mission 
work  and  who  had  formed  a  strong  at¬ 
tachment  for  her.  He  was  well  nigh  heart¬ 
broken  when  she  bade  him  farewell  and  de¬ 
clared  his  intention  of  following  her  later. 
She  admitted  she  would  be  glad  to  see  him 
in  Alaska. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  been  a  mission  worker  on 
the  frontier  for  thirty-eight  years.  He  has 
traveled  the  wilds  of  New  Mexico  and  all 
of  the  border  up  to  the  British  possessions, 
preaching  in  mining  camps  and  visiting  the 
settlers  in  their  cabins.  Nineteen  years 
since,  at  his.  request,  he  was  appointed  su¬ 
perintendent  of  instruction  in  Alaska,  and 
has  since  dwelt  there  and  held  that  office, 

I  combining  his  official  work  with  that  done 
i  by  the  mission,  of  which  he  is  superin¬ 
tendent  also. 

-  '  —  ■  ■  -  ■ 
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(Special  to  The  World.) 

KANSAS  Oil  Y,  Mo.,  May  25.— Flora 
Campbell,  an  Alaskan  Indian  girl,  ti»ed 
to  become  ah  actress.  She  regrets  it 
now,  and  declares  she  will  teach  school 
hereafter.  T,h^s  '  triumph  of  the  school¬ 
room  over  the  stage  is  due  to  remorse 
over  the  blighting  of  M.ss  Campbell  s 
histrionic  aspirations. 

The  late  Col.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  of 
New  York,  v. sited  Alaska  ten  years  ago. 
When  he  saw  the  deplorable  condit.on 
of  the  Alaskan  Indian  women  his  heart 
was  touched.  He  saw  untutored  In¬ 
dian  girls  sold  by  their  unc.vilized  and 
unfeeling  parents  to  the  rough  miners 
for  whiskey  atod  trinkets,  with  less 
thought  than  a  sheep  is  led  to  the 
shambles, 

lie  took  prompt  and  practical  action. 
He  selected  five  Alaskan  Indian  girls, 
secured  permission  to  bring  them  to 
the  States,  and  assumed  the  expense 
and  responsibility  of  g_ving  each  a  com¬ 
plete  education. 

One  of  the  girls  was  Flora  Campbell. 
Her  father  was  a  Scoicrf  mi  her  and'her 
mother  a  full-blooded  native  Alaskan 
Indian.  Nine  years  agOV  when  fifteen 
years  old,  Flora  entered  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 
She  was  a  quick  and  apt  scholar  and 
acquired  a  complete  and  thorough  Eng¬ 
lish  education.  Her  accomplishments  j 
and  ability  were  so  marked  that,  after 
graduating,  she  was  appo.nted  a  teacher 
lh  the  Haskell  Institute  i'or  Indians,  at 
Lawrence,  Kas. 

Miss  Campbell's  school-room  duties  be¬ 


came  irksome  and  she  longed  for  li\  elier 
scenes  and  a  wider  field  of  action.  She 
decided  that  she  hau  the  qualifications 
for  a  successful  career  on  tne  stage. 
She  accordingly  res  gned  her  pos.t.on 
at  Lawrence  and  came  to  Kansas  City  ! 
in  April  to  jo.ti  the  ‘Merry  World”  the¬ 
atrical  company.  When  she  reached  this 
city  the  “Merry  World”  had  gone  to  St. 
Louis.  She  accordingly  sought  a  board¬ 
ing-house  and  awaited  developments.  ’  , 

Indian  girls,  .even  after  the.r  gradua¬ 
tion  from  the  Government  schools,  are 
considered  the.  wards  of  the  nation  and 
are  closely  looked  after  by  the  officers 
of  the  Alaskan  Indian  Educational  Bu¬ 
reau  at  Washington. 

Chief  of  Police  Irwin,  of  this  city,  re¬ 
ceived  a  communication  from  the  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  bureau,  saying  he  had 
heard  M,iss  Campbell  had  jo.ned  a  the¬ 
atrical  company  and  tnat  it  had 
stranded  in  Kansas  City,  ieav. ng  hftt 
alone  and  without  resources  The  chiet 
was  asked  to  investigate  and  report  to 
the  superintendent.  Miss  Campbell  was 
found,  and  she  promptly  responded  to  a 
wniiMt  to  renort  to  Chief  Irw.ns  office.  , 


When  -HIPS  uyampTwi;  entered  hi?  of-' 
fidfe  the  cWe.f  was  s  fueled  byAher  strik¬ 
ing  Mu-*pe/ ranch.  The  erstwhile  little 
s;  vage  qf  the  wilds  of  Alaska  Is  now  a 
woman  of  rare  beauty  and  attractive¬ 
ness.  She  is  large  and  tall  and  has  an 
unusually  finely  moulded  fig'ure  and  a 
carriage  and  bearing  that  is  queenly. 
Her  features  are  not  classic,  but  they 
;u-e  of  average  beauty.  Her  greatest 
charm  l:es  in  her  large  .  dark  eyes. 
Added  to  nature’s  gifts  of  beauty  were 
the’additionaT  charms  of  tasty  dress,  a 
pleasant  disposition,  education,  culture 
and  vivacity.  Many  women  poorer  in 
physical  and  intellectual  wealth  have 
achieved  unalloyed  and  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  stage. 

Chief  Irwin  realized  the  dangers  and 
temptations  that  would  assail  so  at¬ 
tractive  a  young' woman  if  she  went  on 
the  stage.  He  explained  them  to  her 
and  attempted  to  dissuade  her  from  her 
purpose.  But  the  ■  strain  of  blood  in¬ 
herited  from  the'  Scotch  father  meant 
stubbornness  and  determination. 

“I  understand'  all  that,”  said  the 
stage-struck  Indian  girl.  “I  am  not; 
however,  going  to  give  up  my  plans  and 
ambitions  because  of  that.  If  tempta¬ 
tions  come,  I  am  going  to  stand  my 
ground.” 

Miss  Campbell  proceeded  to  St.  Louis, 
but  before  sh'e  had  an  opportunity  to 
display  her  talent  before  the  dazzling 
footlights,  the  “Merry  World”  com¬ 
pany  went  to  pieces,  leaving  her  a 
friendless  stranger  in  a  strange  town. 
She  returned  to  Kansas  City  and  se¬ 
cured  board  on  Wyandotte  street. 

Miss  Campbell  will  be  given  another 
position  in  one  of  the  Government  In¬ 
dian  schools.  She  is  amply  satisfied 
with  her  theatrical  career,  or  attempt 
at  one,  and.  will  stifle  her  theatrical  am¬ 
bition  and  endfeavor  to  content  herself 
with  teaching  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot. 

Of  Miss  Campbell’s  four  Indian  girl 
companions  educated  by  Col.  Shepard, 
two  are  dead,  one  is  married  and  one  is 

yet  in  the  East.  ■ 
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EDUCATED  NATIVE  WOMAN  RE¬ 
TURNS  TO  HER  HOME. 


MISS  FLORA  CAMPBELL  IS  A 
STICKEEN  INDIAN,  AND  HAS 
BEEN  EDUCATED  IN  MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS— ‘EASTERN  MEN  VIS¬ 
IT  THE  DENVER  STOCK  YARDS 
— 'MILL  WILL  BE  ERECTED. 


Shc-hlon  Jackson,  government  super¬ 
intendent  of  public  instruction  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  is  in  the  city,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Flora  Campbell,  who  is  a  native  of 
Alaska.  She  is' returning  from  North- 
field,  Mass.,  where  she  attended  school 
for  the  past  nine  years.  She  was  born 
on  the  Stickeen  river,  in  Alaska,  and 
will  return  there  to  establish  a  mission 
house  for  the  Presbyterian  church.  She 
wiil  later  accept  a  position  as  teacher 
in  Sitka.  Mr.  Jackson  will  go  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  and  take  the  United 
States  revenue  steamer  Bear  at  that 
place.  He  will  then  journey  500  miles 
•north  of  the  Arctic  circle.  Mr.  Jackson 
Is  a  Colorado  pioneer,  having  lived  here 
from  1S69  to  18S0. 
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Sunday  Services 

At  11.00  a.  m.  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.  D.,  one  of  the  most  prominent  min¬ 
isters  in  our  denomination,  especially 
identified  with  Alaska,  will  occupy  the 
pulpit.  Dr.  Jackson  is  on  his  way  to 
Alaska.  In  the  evening  at  the  Christ¬ 
ian  Endeavor  meeting  at  6.45,  Miss 
Flora  Campbell  will  speak.  Miss 
Campbell  is  a  native  Alaskan.  She 
has  spent  the  past  live  years  in  the 
east  at  school.  She  is  one  of  five 
girls  Mrs.  Elliot  Shepherd  took  east 
with  her  to  educate.  Let  every  mem¬ 
ber  be  present  to  hear  Miss  Campbell, 
who  is  a  bright  speaker. 

At  the  evening  service  the  pastor’s 
subject  will  be  an  echo  of  Memorial 
Day:  “Our  Ensign”.  Patriotic  and 
civic  society  members  are  cordially 
invited. 


THE  WORD  IN  ALASKA 

An  Educated  Native  'Dells  of 

Be  Done. 

— r7 

NO. LAW  TO  PROTECTTHE  WOMEN 

Rev.  Dr.  Shanklin  Replies  to  a  News¬ 
paper  Report— Endeavorers  at 
North  Yakima. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Alaska,  is  prominent¬ 
ly  identified  with  Presbyterian  mission 
work  in  that  territory,  and  yesterday  he 
delivered  two  interesting  discourses  in 
this  city,  preaching  in  the  morning  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  church.  To 
his  clear  presentation  he  lent  the  added 
personal  Interest  of  having  himself  been  a 
worker  in  the  field  of  which  he  spoke,  and 
his  congregations  felt  that  there  was  more 
than  mere  theory  or  speculation  back  of 
his  words. 

The  people  of  the  First  church  had  the 
additional  privilege  of  hearing  Miss  Flora 
Campbell,  a  native  Alaskan,  one  of  five 


the  Work 


girls  whom  Mrs.  Elliott  Shepard  took 

East  with  her  to  educate.  Miss  Campbell 
graduated  from  the  Indian  school  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  in  the  class  of  1894,  and  since 
that  time  has  done  good  work  in  the  East 
and  as  far  west  as  Kansas,  organizing  mis¬ 
sions  and  pursuing  her  preparation  for 
active  service.  She  Is  now  returning  to 
Alaska  to  devote  her  life  to  her  own  peo¬ 
ple,  and  judging  from  the  heartfelt  and 
touching  appeal  which  she  made  in  their 
behalf  last  night,  they  will  have  in  her  a 
consecrated  worker  and  a  loyal  champion. 

Miss  Campbell  spoke  first  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  the  First  church 
yesterday  evening  at  6:45  o’clock,  and  her 
address  was  so  successful  that  Hr.  Hutch¬ 
ison,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  requested 
her  to  speak  again  at  the  public  service 
last  night,  which  she  did. 

She  has  a  br/ght  face,  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  a  modest,  natural  manner,  all  of  which 
make  her  an  attractive  speaker.  At  times 
she  hesitates  a  little  as  if  casting  about 
for  the  right  word,  but  when  the  word 
comes  it  is  usually  the  right  one,  and  at 
times  her  phrases  are  idiomatic  and  very 
effective.  As  she  told  of  the  needs  of  her 
sisters  in  Alaska  and  of  the  terrible  temp¬ 
tations  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the 
white  men  who  seek  to  lure  them  to  de¬ 
struction,  a  wave  of  sympathetic  emotion 
swept  over  the  entire  audience. 

“Our  girls  In  Alaska,"  she  said,  "are  not 
even  protected  by  the  law.  Law  can  be 
purchased  there,  and  men  are  allowed  to 
molest  girls  even  on  the  streets.  There 
are  few  pure  girls  in  Alaska  since  the 
white  man  came.  I  sometimes  think  that 
of  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
Engllsh-pseaking  people  will  have  to  give 
the  most  terrible  account  for  their  doings. 
They  place  terrible  temptations  in  the  way 
of  Alaska  girls,  such  as  you  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate. 

“On  almost  every  street  corner  in  Ju¬ 
neau  is  a  dance  hall.  A  pure  but  ignorant 
girl  is  passing  the  door.  She  hears  the 
music.  A  man  in  the  doorway  Invites  her 
to  come  in.  She  asks  what  kind  of  place  it 
is. 

“  ‘Oh,  it  is  a  nice  place,'  he  assures  her. 
'They  are  all  having  a  good  time.  Come 
right  in.’ 

“She  enters,  and  is  ruined  for  life,  and 
her  destroyers  go  unpunished.  Why,  the  j 
marines  and  sailors  there  used  to  come 
right  by  our  mission.  They  would  walk 
back  and  forth  by  the  very  doors  of  the 
mission,  seeking  to  lure  the  girls  away.” 

Miss  Campbell  gave  an  Interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  of  the  mission  in  rescu¬ 
ing  and  training  girls,  and  made  a  strong 
plea  for  its  support. 
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On  the  last  Topeka  there  came  to  this 
territory  a  curious  traveling  combination 
which  it  is  well  to  note  auil  watch.  At 
its  head  is  Doctor  Sheldon  Jackson 
whose  self-advertising  schemes  have 
been  so  persistently  forced  upon  the 
eastern  public  that  he  was  for  a  time 
suspected  of  being  somebody,  but  even 
his  eastern  reputation  has  faded  and  his 
true  standing  there  made  manifest 
through  his  being  literary  hissed  off  the 
platform  by  a  large  Philadelphia  au¬ 
dience  which  hj  attempted  to  address  a 
few  weeks  since.  Second  in  alleged  im¬ 
portance  comes  one  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt 
to  whom  the  United  States  pays  the  sal¬ 
ary  of  a  captain  of  cavalry  and  imagines 
that  he  earns  it  in  superintending  an  al¬ 
leged  school  for  Indians  at  Carlisle,  Pa., 
many  of  its  graduates  having  gained 
distinction  as  instigators  and  leaders  in 
murderous  Indian  wars  against  settlers, 
the  “Apache  Kid”  of  Arizona  being 
probably  the  most  prominent  among  the 
number.  These  worthies  have  with 
them  upon  this  particular  trip  a  squaw 
who  claims  the  name  of  Flora  Camp¬ 
bell,  whom  they  are  putting  forward  as 
a  shining  example  of  the  wonders 
wrought  upon  the  untamed  savage  by 
the  C irlisle  curriculum.  This  creature’s 
performance  at  Seattle  may  he  taken  as 
a  fair  sample  of  the  Jackson  Pratt  meth¬ 
ods  wherebv  the  uninformed  public  is 
“worked”  for  sympathy  and  incident¬ 
ally  cash  to  enrich  the  guileless  Jaekson- 
Pratt  combination,  methods  which 
enable  Pratt  to  hold  his  job  and  Jackson 
to  cover  himself  with  glory  by  means  of 
$50,000  gifts  toward  founding  Utah  col¬ 
leges,  gifts  which  are  much  more  wide¬ 
ly  advertised  than  are  the  strings  at 
tached  to.  them.  Speaking  before  a 


Seattle  audience  this  “educated”  woinau 
said: 

“Our  eiris  in  Alaska  are  not  even  protected  by 
the  law'  Law  can  be  purchased  there,  and  men 
are  allowed  to  molest  girls  even  on  the  streels. 
There  are  few  pure  girls  m  Alaska  since  the 
white  men  came.  I  sometimes  think  that  of  ail 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  the  English 
speaking  people  will  have  to  give  the  most  tena¬ 
ble  account  for  their  doings  They  place  terri¬ 
ble  temptations  in  the  way  of  Alaska  girls,  suen 

as  you  cannot  apr>reciate.  .  . 

“on  almost  evety  street  corner  in  Juneau  is  a 
dance  ball.  A  pure  but  ignorant  girl  is  passing 
the  door.  She  hears  the  music.  A  man  m  the 
doorway  invites  her  in  come  m.  She  asks  w lu.t 

kind  of  a  place  it  is.  , 

“  'Oh,  it  is  a  nice  place,'  he  assures  her 
'hey  are  all  having  a  good  time.  Lome  right 

'“She enters,  and  is  ruined  for  life,  and  her  de- 
royers  go  unpunished.  Why,  the  marines  and 
ulors  there  used  to  come  ugh  1  by  out  ,,I'sh 
hey  would  walk  back  and  forth  by  the  very 
oor’s  of  the  mission,  seeking  to  lure  the  R 
way.” 

The  utter  falsity  of  each  of  these 
tatements  is  patent  to  every  Alaskan;  in 
ilain  terse  English  the  woman  is  a  liar. 


or  to  place  the  responsibility  where  it 
beVbnSs,  she  is  the  simple  tool  of  the 
Jackson  I’ratt  school  of  fanatics  who  un¬ 
der  the  cloak  of  philanthropy  and  relig¬ 
ion  put  these  words  into  her  mouth  and 
through  her  and  others  work  upon  the 
sympathies  of  a  duped  public  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  their  own  base  purposes. 
Their  past  success  has  made  them  bold 
and  they  hesitate  at  nothing  to  acheive 
their  ends.  No  such  conditions  as  those 
described  obtain  in  Juneau  nor  indeed 
in  Alaska;  the  native  girls  are  protected 
by  laws  of  the  most  stringent  nature — 
the  Edmunds  act — and  the  laws  are  en¬ 
forced  vigorously  and  to  the  letter;  there 
is  but  one  dance  hall  in  Juneau  and  if 
squaws  are  seen  there  it  is  a  matter  of 
their  owu  choice  and  not  upon  the  invi¬ 
tation  of  any  white  man;  there  are  no 
marines  or  sailors  here,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  that  there  are  fewer  pure  girls  in 
Alaska  since  the  white  man  came  is  a 
base  falsehood  and  a  direct  and  beastly 
insult  to  the  Christian  workers  who  are 
not  identified  with  the  Jackson-Pratt 
fanatical  faction.  The  “educated” 
si  wash  who  gave  utterance  to  this  tissue 
of  base  falsehoods  has  not  seen  Alaska 
for  nine  years  and  can  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  affairs  or  conditions  here, 
and  has  been  taught  to  glibly  reel  off 
her  budget  of  lies  and  calumnies  under 
the  able  tutelage  of  Jackson  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  to  whose  personal  interest  the 
whole  scheme  is  subordinated. 

This  “educated”  person  is  announced 
to  be  “now  returning  to  Alaska  to  de¬ 
vote  her  life  to  her  own  peop’e,”  yet  to 
a  lady  whose  stateroom  she  shared  on 
the  steamer  she  privately  said  that  she 
proposed  leaving  Alaska  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  as  she  didn’t  propose 
to  spend  her  days  with  these  savages 
and  preferred  “slumming”  in  the  larger 
cities  of  the  east. 

The  facts  are  well  know’ll  to  Jackson, 
whose  cupidity  prompts  and  hypocrisy 
permits  him  to  instigate  and  aid  the  dis¬ 
honorable  methods  of  which  the  forego¬ 
ing  is  but  a  sample  and  w  hich  his  cler¬ 
ical  robes  are  made  to  screen. 
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JACKSON  IS  HERE 

Government’s  Boss  at  Alaska 
Back  From  the  East. 

IKJie 


He  Will  Go  to  Siberia  at  Oace  and  Spend 
$12,000  of  tho  Government's  Money  In 
tbe  Purchase  of  Reindeer — What  He 
Has  to  Say  of  Alaska. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  little  mis¬ 
sionary  who  wears  eye  glasses  and  has 
whiskers  all  over  his  face,  arrived  in  the  ; 
city  at  midnight  last  night,  and  next  Mon¬ 
day  will  leave  for  Alaska,  where  for  nine¬ 
teen  years  he  has  held  the  reins  of  the 
United  States  government  in  his  hands. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  been  in  the  East  since 
last  August.  He  comes  down  from  Alaska 
every  fall  and  goes  to  Washington  City, 
where  he  spends  the  winter  making  out 
reports,  delivering  addresses  and  inter¬ 
viewing  the  hig  men  of  the  capital  on  how 
much  they  ought  to  allow  for  the  needs 
of  Alaska.  Then  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
he  comes  West  and  goes  north,  where  he 
remains  during  the  pleasant  months,  see¬ 
ing-  that  appropriations  which  he  secured 
during  the  winter  are  properly  distributed. 

When  he  goes  north  next  Monday  he  : 
will  go  aboard  a  revenue  cutter  at  Una-  ] 
laska,  and  from  there  proceed  to  Siberia, 
where  he  will  purchase  a  great  number  of 
reindeer  for  Alaska.  Instead  of  bringing 
them  home  on  the  revenue  cutter,  as  has 
heretofore  been  the  custom,  they  will  be 
brought  over  on  a  boat  chartered  for  the 
occasion.  For  the  year  ending  July,  189G, 
Mr.  Jackson  says  the  government  allowed 
$7500  to  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
reindeer,  but  this  year  the  appropriation 
is  $12,000.  Mr.  Jackson  says  that  he  will 
spend  all  of  that  money  in  the  purchase  of 
deer,  and  thinks  that  several  times  that  | 
sum  should  be  invested  in  the  animals 
every  year  until  Alaska  has  about  9,000,000 
head.  That  is  her  capacity,  according  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
though  she  has  but  800  now. 

“I’ll  tell  you  whait  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Jack- 
son  to  a  Times  reporter,  who  saw  him  at 
the  Occidental  this  morning,  “if  Alaska 
had  several  thousand  deer*  at  this  time 
there  would  be  a  good  many  miners  saved 
from  starvation  this  winter.  The  boats 
that  go  up  leave  the  food  at  the  little 
houses  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and 
it  then  has  to  be  packed  into  the  mining 
camps,  which  are  sometimes  from  100  to 
200  miles  in  the  interior.  That  is  why 
they  have  taken  so  many  dogs  up  there 
this  winter.  But  the  dog  cannot  stand 
the  work  like  the  reindeer.  Why,  they 
fairly  shoot  over  the  snow,  and  when  they 
want  to  feed  they  dig  underneath  the  snow 
and  find  moss.  It’s  no  trouble  keeping 
them  alive. 

“I  find  that  the  people  in  Washington 
City  are  not  very  enthusiastic  over  Alas¬ 
ka.  They  have  never  seen  it.  and  you 
can’t  get  people  to  take  much  of  an  inter¬ 
est  in  things  that  they  have  never  seen. 
The  school  appropriation  this  year  will 
be  $30,000,  the  same  as  last,  so  you  see 
that  there  cannot  be  any  great  advance¬ 
ment  made.  Wet  get  along  the  best  we 
can  on  what  they  give  us,  and  that  is  all 
we  can  do.  Probably  under  a  new  admin¬ 
istration  we  will  be  better  taken  care  of, 
but  that  remains  to  be  seen.  I  have  been 
in  Washington  City  this  winter,  but  we 
did  not  conclude  to  make  any  changes  of 
importance  in  the  course  of  instruction, 
so  that  when  I  go  back  to  Alaska  things 
will  continue  the.  same  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past.” 

Mr.  Jackson  met  Capt.  Pratt,  of  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Indian  school,  last  night  at  the  ho¬ 
tel,  and  they  will  journey  north  together. 
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yesterday  when  his  neighbors  came  in  thej 
found  him  dead  with  his  watch  in  one  hand 
and  his  glazed  eye  as  if  gazing  at  the  photo 
of  his  wife  in  the  other. 

The  Tent  Church. 

The  large  church-tent  was  opened  on  May 
1st,  and  very  soon  the  congregation  outgrew 
our’  accommodation;  but  since  the  ice  went 
out  it  is  reduced  to  comfortable  proportions 
again.  The  liberality  of  the  people,  speci¬ 
ally  considering  that  so  many  have  little  or 
no  money,  is  very  marked.  Their  ordinary 
Sabbath  collections  have  gone  as  high  as 
$27.  There  was  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  anything  needed  in  erecting  our  tent 
here.  For  instance,  wThen  we  got  the  seats 
and  floor  we  had  to  pack  the  material 
through  the  mud  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  pull  it 
on  a  hand-sled  over  a  mile,  then  over  a 
rickety  bridge.  After  that  I  got  a  horse  and 
hauled  it  to  the  church.  And  we  thought  our 
seats  and  floor  were  pretty  fine,  though  tne 
former  were  but  rough  slabs  and  the  latter 
sawdust. 

How  it  was  Paid  For. 

At  our  last  meeting  a  Mr.  Elliott  enquired 
how  much  debt  was  on  our  tent  church.  On 
being  told  $50.00,  he  said.  *  We’ll  pay  it  to¬ 
night.”  He  and  Oapt.  Jack  Crawford  spoke 
to  the  people  in  very  enthusiastic  terms  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  Presbyterian  Churcl  in 
Canada  in  so  promptly  following  up  the  peo¬ 
ple.  They  passed  around  the  hat  and  in  a 
few  minutes  had  more  money  than  was  need¬ 
ed.  In  the  name  of  the  Church  and  myself  I 
thanked  them  for  this  and  for  all  their  kind¬ 
ness. 

Getting  Away  to  the  Gold  Fields. 

People  are  starting  away  every  day  now, 
and  many  accidents  occur.  In  the  camp  here 
four  outfits  have  been  already  lost,  but  no 
lives.  Further  down  the  lakes,  however,  two 
at  least  have  been  drowned,  and  we  fear 
there  will  be  more.  In  good  boats,  properly 
managed,  the  danger  is  small,  but  many  of 
the  boats  going  down  are  more  like  coffins 
than  anything  else,  and  the  men  in  them 
know  nothing  about  boating.  But  so  eager 
are  they  to  get  away  that  two  men  actually 
started  yesterday  on  a  log  raft.  It  went  to 
pieces  on  the  first  rock  in  the  canon.  Their 
outfit  was  swept  away,  but  the  men  escaped. 

A  Typical  Communion. 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  people  I 
conducted  a  communion  service  last  Sabbath. 
Fifty-nine  joined  in  the  celebration — four  for 
the  first  time.  They  were  composed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  16  Presbyterians,  9  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal.  10  Wesleyans,  4  Christian  Church,  3 
Episcopalians,  3  Lutheran,  3  Baptists,  3 


Congregationalists,  3  Homan  Catholics,  1 
Volunteer  of  America  (a  converted  saloon¬ 
keeper).  4,  denomination  not  stated. 

Scenery  and  Scenes  at  Tagish. 

From  Tagish,  10  June,  Mr.  Dickey  writes: 
On  June  3rd  the  St.  Goddard,  the  first 
steamer  that  ever  sailed  on  these  lakes,  came 
down  here  on  her  trial  trip  and  on  board 
was  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada.  Knowing  that  the  Canadian  Cus¬ 
toms  offices  would  be  closed  on  Sabbath, 
and,  therefore,  a  large  number  of  people  col¬ 
lected,  I  thought  it  wise  to  make  other  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  services  at  Bennett  and 
come  on  here. 

On  arrival  at  Tagish  one  is  astonished  to 
find  such  a  charming  spot  in  what  we  had 
Imagined  a  Northern  wilderness.  The  trees 
are  in  full  leaf,  the  flowers  in  bloom,  filling 
the  air  with  their  fragrance,  and  the  mos¬ 
quitoes — all  and  more  than  one  would  anti¬ 
cipate. 

After  consultation  with  the  officers,  who 
here,  as  elsewhere,  showed  every  possible 
courtesy,  I  arranged  for  services  at  10.30 
and  7  o’clock.  Captain  Strickland  kindly 
placed  the  dining-room  at  our  disposal,  but 
as  the  weather  was  so  fine  I  preferred  the 
open  air.  The  morning  service  was  fairly 
well  attended,  but  being  early  a  good  many 
weary  travellers  took  an  extra  sleep. . 

I  asked  a  couple  to  volunteer  to  visit  all 
the  boats  and  tents  during  the  afternoon, 
and  evidently  they  did  their  work  well,  as 
the  barrack  square  was  well  filled  with  the 
crowd  at  night.  The  men  seemed  greatly  to 
appreciate  the  action  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  following  them  up  along  the  route; 
and  men  tell  me  that  though  they  h"d  not 
attended  services  for  years  they  never  miss  a 
chance  now,  for  it  seems  to  bring  them  near¬ 
er  to  the  old  home  and  loved  ones  left  be¬ 
hind. 


The  Governors  of  Morrin  College,  Quebec, 
In  their  report  to  the  General  Assembly ,  say. 

‘‘Placing  at  the  service  of  the  Church,  as 
they  do,  a  valuable  property  free  from  all  in¬ 
cumbrances  of  debt,  and  a  fund  already  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  providing  of  an  efficient  staff  of 
professors;  occupying  ground  too,  in  the 
midst  of  a  population,  to  win  whom,  to  pur¬ 
er  viewB  of  the  Gospel,  your  Venerable  Court 
has  instituted  a.  district  branch  of  mission¬ 
ary  effort,  the  Governors  venture  to  deem 
themselves  entitled  to  the  confidence  of  the 
General  Assembly,  and  to  a  larger  measure  of 
sympathy  and  assistance  than  has  heretofore 
been  rendered.” 

An  institution  fighting  for  its  existence  m 
the  very  citadel  of  a  community  specially  an¬ 
tagonistic  to  Presbyterianism  in  all  its  as¬ 
pects  and  relatione,  is  surely  entitled  bo  a 
larger  and  more  generously  practical  meas¬ 
ure  of  recognition  and  aid  than  the  Church 
has  hitherto  accorded. 
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THE  FAR  WEST,  IN  1897. 

In  Western  Canada,  in  1897,  eighteen  Mis¬ 
sions  were  advanced  to  the  status  of  Congre¬ 
gations,  viz.,  fourteen  in  the  Synod  of  Mani¬ 
toba  and  the  North-W’est,  and  four  in  the 
Synod  of  British  Columbia. 

Seventeen  new  fields,  not  including  the  Yu¬ 
kon,  were  placed  on  the  Home  Mission  list. 

West  of  Lake  Superior  there  are  now  174 
Mission  groups,  not  including  the  Yukon  dis¬ 
trict;  there  are  34  Augmented  Congregations 
and  70  self-supporting  congregations;  and 
services  are  conducted  regularly,  at  least  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer,  at  923  stations,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  at  a  considerably  larger  number.  The 
total  number  of  professors,  ministers,  mis¬ 
sionaries,  catechists  and  teachers,  including 
those  engaged  in  Chinese  and  Indian  work,  is 
334,  of  whom  187  are  ordained  and  147  un¬ 
ordained.  Of  the  Missions  12  are  for  railway 
employees  chiefly,  18  are  in  mining  districts 
and  144  in  farming  and  ranching  districts. 

Although  seventeen  new  Missions  were  taken 
up  during  the  year,  several  needy  districts  are 
still  without  supply.  Fears  about  the  revenue 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Home  Mission  Com¬ 
mittee  led  to  several  Missions  recommended 
by  Presbyteries  being  held  in  abeyance.  Four 
such  districts  are  in  the  Presbytery  of  Kam¬ 
loops.  Nor  has  provision  been  made  for  the 
six  or  seven  railway  extensions  to  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  this  season,  nor  for  the  new  set¬ 
tlements  sure  to  be  formed  by  the  incoming 
immigrants. — Rev.  Dr.  Robertson. 


ODR  MORMON  PROBLEM. 

“Your  people  cannot  wake  up  too  soon  to 
the  fearful  inroads  of  this  blasphemous  pro¬ 
paganda,”  writes  Rev.  S.  E.  Wishard,  Synod¬ 
ical  Missionary,  Ogden,  Utah,  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Record.  “Polygamy  and 
priestly  rule  are  things  which  the  Mormon 
missionaries  keep  out  of  sight  when  they  go 
on  a  mission  in  the  States  and  Canada.  In¬ 
deed,  they  deny  the  existence  of  both  these 
abominations.  But  the  Papacy  never  ruled  the 
people  with  a  heavier  despotism.” 

The  above  gains  added  weight  and  meaning 
from  the  facts  reported  to  Assembly  : 

“As  is  known  to  the  Church,  there  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  colony  of  Mormons  established  at 
the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  just  north 
of  the  International  boundary  line.  On  com¬ 
ing  to  Canada  they  agreed  to  observe  our 
laws  in  the  matter  of  marriage,  but,  having 
brought  all  their  wives  with  them,  their  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  rather  unfavorable  to  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  their  pledge. 

They  have  built  a  temple,  got  an  act  of  in¬ 
corporation  from  the  Legislature  at  Regina 
by  a  vote  of  14  to  10,  in  spite  of  strenuous 
opposition,  and  are  establishing  themselves 
firmly.  They  are  in  close  touch  with  the 
Mormons  of  Montana  and  Utah,  who  have 


an  army  of  1300  missionaries  at  work  in 
Europe,  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

These  missionaries,  too,  are  making  con¬ 
verts  even  in  Canada,  especially  in  districts 
which  Christian  Churches  are  neglecting.  The 
Alberta  settlement  is  likely  to  receive  large 
accessions  during  the  coming  summer,  and 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  this  pernicious  sys¬ 
tem.” 


NUGGETS  FROM  THE  KLONDIKE. 

Not  very  big,  but  rich,  are  some  of  them  in 
Mr.  Dickey’s  latest  letters  to  Rev.  C.  M.  Gor¬ 
don,  of  Winnipeg,  given  in  the  Westminster. 

Bennett,  2  June,  ’98. 

There  are  no  gambling  houses  or  dance- 
halls  here,  and  the  men  who  run  the  saloons 
are,  with  one  exception,  I  think,  new  to  the 
business  and  ashamed  of  being  in  it.  One  of 
them — a  member  of  the  “Christian  Church” 
— one  day  showed  us,  over  the  bar,  his  fam¬ 
ily  Bible  rolled  up  carefully  in  a  silk  hand¬ 
kerchief.  The  others  often  apologize  for  be¬ 
ing  in  the  trade.  They  “run  respectable 
houses,”  they  “are  away  from  home,”  “there 
is  money  in  it” — and  so  they  have  fallen. 

Canadian  Officials. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  peace  and 
order  of  this  place,  due,  I  think,  to  the  firm 
yet  generous  policy  both  of  the  B.  C.  officials 
and  the  N.  W.  M.  P.  Shooting  is  almost  un¬ 
known,  and  the  Americans  are  ever  ready  to 
admit  the  admirable  results  of  Canadian 
rule.  They  also  speak  in  the  most  grateful 
manner  of  the  treatment  received  from  Ma¬ 
jor  Walsh  during  the  winter.  But  for  his 
prompt  and  generous  relief  many  undoubted¬ 
ly  would  have  perished  who,  unprepared, 
had  undertaken  the  journey. 

Two  Death  Bed  Scenes. 

The  death  bed  in  this  land  of  separations 
is  particularly  sad.  One  poor  fellow,  the 
last  time  I  visited  him,  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  speak,  but  he  said  very  slowly  and 
painfully,  “I  would  like  to  get  well  so  that 
I  might  see  my  son  again.”  I  reminded  him 
of  the  wonderful  sacrifice  of  God  in  sending 
His  Son  to  die  for  us,  and  pointed  him  to 
the  cross  of  Christ.  He  did  not  reply,  but 
seemed  to  catch  every  word.  Then  he  reached 
out  his  feeble  hand  and  pressed  mine  fervent¬ 
ly,  assuring  me  as  I  took  it  that  his  hope 
was  fixed.  Before  another  day  dawned  he 
had  met  his  God. 

This  morning  word  was  brought  of  the 
death  of  a  man  down  the  lake  of  a  broken 
heart.  He  had  received  no  word  from  home 
since  he  left  it,  and  it  seemed  to  prey  on  his 
mind.  A  week  ago  he  went  to  Dyea  and 
brought  mail  for  everyone  in  the  camp  but 
himself.  Since  that  he  gradually  sank,  and 
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HUMAN  SACRIFICES  IN  ALASKA. 

The  Chilcat  Indians  of  Alaska  are  idolaters  and  also 
firm  believers  in  the  practice  of  witchcraft,  and  insist 
that  when  one  of  the  tribe  falls  ill  with  any  sickness  what¬ 
ever  the  sufferer  has  been  bewitched  by  an  enemy.  For 
many  years  the  practice  of  witch- doctoring  by  their  native 
medicine- men  has  been  sternly  suppressed  by  the  territo¬ 
rial  governors  of  Alaska,  as  it  always  involved  either  a 
human  sacrifice  to  appease  the  evil  spirit  or  some  other 
horrible  rite  to  rid  the  bewitched  of  the  malign  influence. 
Witch-doctors  accordingly  grew  scarce,  but  about  two 
years  ago  word  was  brought  to  Oonalaska  that  a  witch¬ 
doctor  had  appeared  at  the  lower  Chilcat  village,  and  that 
in  consequence  several  murders  had  been  committed,  and 
that  mothers  were  sacrificing  their  children. 

In  one  instance  it  was  reported  that  an  Indian  who  was 
supposed  to  be  suffering  from  the  presence  of  a  malign 
spirit,  but  who  really  had  nothing  worse  than  the  chills 
and  fever,  had  been  placed  in  one  of  their  salmon-curing 
houses  and  smoked,  not  only  being  smothered  to  death, 
but  in  fact  thoroughly  cured  in  the  most  complete  sense  of 
the  word,  as  his  body  was  preserved  after  the  manner  of 
smoked  salmon.  In  another  case  a  squaw  whose  child 
was  taken  ill  hanged  it  to  a  totem-pole  by  the  heels,  head 
downward,  until  it  died,  doing  so  by  the  order  of  the  witch¬ 
doctor.  There  were  no  less  than  a  score  of  murders  and 
sacrifices,  all  attributed  to  the  work  of  the  old  wretch. 

When  the  authorities  learned  of  the  old  fellow’s  doings 
orders  were  given  to  capture  him,  and  he  was  apprehended 
at  Chilcat,  just  as  he  was  making  ready  to  smoke  the  witch 
out  of  another  “  red-skin.”  He  was  tried  and  condemned 
before  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Territoiy 
of  Alaska,  and  ordered  to  be  confined  in  the  penitentiary 
at  San  Quentin,  California. 

The  old  man,  who  is  supposed  to  be  over  seventy  years 
of  age,  is  below  the  ordinary  Digger  Indian  in  intelligence, 
and  is  stupid  to  an  extreme  degree.  Where  and  how  he 
obtained  his  wonderful  power  and  influence  over  the  Chil- 
cats  is  a  mystery . — HarJ:c;  \\  Weekly. 


Our  Home  Missionary  Board  is  about  to  send 
a  missionary  and  his  wife  to  Point ‘Barrow,  the 
most  northern  point  occupied  by  any  mission  in 
the  world  !  They  left  on  Saturday  for  their  desti¬ 
nation.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  Dr.  Marsh,  who  is  a  physician  as 
well  as  a  missionary,  was  present  and  said  a  few 
words  very  modestly  of  the  work  he  was  to 
undertake.  But  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  has 
been  there,  spoke  of  the  terrible  ice-bound  coast, 
where  winter  reigns,  not  only  half  the  year,  but 
three-quarters,  and  indeed  there  are  but  about 
six  weeks  when  a  ship  can  get  into  port !  In  in¬ 
troducing  the  missionary,  Dr.  Marsh,  with  his 
young  wife,  he  said:  “It  was  the  glory  of  Tarsus 
that  the  great  apostle  to  the  Gentiles  went  out 
from  that  place.  The  true  glory  of  any  place  is 
that  there  a  single  soul  has  been  brought  to 
Christ.  This  is  the  only  glory  that  will  ever 
attach  to  Point  Barrow!”  Dr.  Jackson  added  : 

“It  is  the  hardest  place  on  earth  to  which  a 
missionary  can  go:  there  is  no  place  in  Siberia 
or  in  Africa  more  inaccessible;  no  place  on 
earth  more  difficult  to  get  tidings  into  or  from 


A  MISSION  IN  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 


which  to  send  ,them.  Point  Barrow  is  five  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  Bering  Straits  and  can  have 
communication  with  the  civilized  world  only 
once  a  year  from  the  middle  of  July  to  Septem¬ 
ber  !  On  the  first  of  August,  1896,  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  this  place  the  revenue  cutter 
was  tied  to  an  ice  berg  six  miles  long,  which 
reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  proba¬ 
bly  there  now.  The  mean  temperature  is  sixty 
degrees  below  zero,  about  forty  in  August,  yet 
during  that  month  the  country  is  carpeted  with 
wild  flowers  springing  from  the  thin  soil  above 
perpetual  ice.” 

It  is  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  Territory 
that  the  most  horrid  cruelties  abound.  Mothers 
are  accustomed  to  throw  their  infant  children 
out  of  doors  to  freeze  because  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  care  for  them.  It  is  probable  that 
such  cruelties  are  practiced  at  Point  Barrow. 
Yet  though  sunken  so  low,  these  people  are  not 
inaccessible  to  the  Gospel.  They  have  yearnings 
for  a  better  life;  they  are  hungry  and  thirsty  for 
the  tidings  of  salvation.  The  population  num¬ 
bers  several  hundred.  They  are  literally  with¬ 
out  God  and  without  hope.  And  so  the  brave 
missionary  will  carry  the  Gospel  to  them.  Dr. 
Jackson  has  promised  a  sum  sufficient  for  the 
Woman’s  Executive  Committee  to  send  an  assist¬ 
ant  and  companion  to  Mrs.  Marsh.  One  of  our 
most  trusted  and  devoted  missionaries,  Mrs. 
Wade,  has  for  six  years  carried  these  people  on 
her  heart  and  if  she  can  accept  the  appoint¬ 
ment  it  will  give  occasion  for  rejoicing.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  Reindeer  Station  may  be  opened 
here.  The  Government  will  then  establish  a 
mid-winter  mail  through  the  country,  a  distance 
of  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two  thousand  miles. 
This  will  be  a  journey  of  ten  or  twelve  days  ! 

Dr.  Marsh  then  said  a  few  words.  He  goes 
out  willingly,  although  he  had  expected  to  be 
appointed  to  Juneau.  But  he  said,  “Where  I 
go,  makes  no  difference.  God  will  go  with  me  !” 


as  in  the  early  days  of  California.  And  now  as 
then  it  comes  from  our  Western  coast,  though 
much  farther  to  the  North,  and  it  is  like  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead.  A  few  years  since 
there  was  a  great  boom  on  that  coast.  Towns 
and  villages  sprang  up  as  if  by  magic;  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Pacific  was  to  iival  that  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  only  question  was  one  of  local 
rivalship,  whether  Tacoma  or  Seattle  should  be 
the  great  port  of  the  boundless  Northwest.  Of 
late  that  rivalship  has  subsided,  as  there  seemed 
not  to  be  commerce  enough  to  be  an  object  of 
ambition.  The  old  steamers  were  rotting  at 
the  wharves,  and  everything  had  an  air  of 
decrepitude  and  decay,  till  suddenly  the  whole 
coast  has  been  startled  into  a  feverish  activity 
that  recalls  the  days  of  ’49.  The  cause  is  the 


same:  it  is  the  cry  of  gold  at  which  a  whole  | 
people  start  up  as  at  the  sound  of  war,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  the  gold  is  to  bo  found,  whether  in  j 
the  heart  of  Africa,  or  in  the  ice  and  snow  of 
the  Arctic  circle. 

For  a  year  or  two  the  miners  had  been 
“prospecting”  in  the  Far  North,  along  the 
mighty  Yukon  river,  pecking  away  with  their 
pickaxes,  but  with  such  poor  result  that  many 
had  given  up  the  Bearch  as  hopeless;  and  slowly 
retraced  their  steps  over  the  mountains,  poor 
and  penniless,  with  hardly  food  to  eat,  or  clothes 
to  cover  them,  till  at  last  they  staggered  into 
Juneau,  with  only  a  singlo  wish  left,  to  find 
some  quiet  spot  whore  they  could  lie  down  and 
die ! 

In  this  gloomy  mood  was  the  whole  coast 
when  suddenly  the  people  were  startled  by  the 
report  of  marvellous  discoveries,  that  recalled 
the  days  of  the  great  bonanzas  of  California. 
The  effect  was  immediate  and  tremendous— to 
start  an  emigration  almost  en  vuinse  to  the 
North.  All  the  old  steamers  were  routed  out, 
the  fires  were  kindled,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
years  the  people  had  the  welcome  sight  of  the 
smoke  rolling  up  into  the  sky. 

Of  course  the' danger  is  that  tfce  emigration 
will  be  overdone— that  thousands  will  go  where 
there  is  room,  or  shelter  or  food,  but  for  hun¬ 
dreds,  and  fortunes  but  for  very,  very  few  !  But 
at  any  rate  it  is  something  to  have  a  sign  of 
vitality,  a  shaking  up  of  the  dry  bones,  and  to 
have  a  new  life  to  animate  a  population  that 
were  perishing  of  mere  stagnation  and  decay. 

And  looking  at  it  in  a  higher  light,  may  we 
not  recognize  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  in  this 
sudden  stirring  up  of  life  in  different  parts  of 
the  earth— the  most  remote  from  settlement  and 
civilization  ?  What  could  have  drawn  tens  of 
thousands  of  Englishmen  to  the  heart  of  Africa 
but  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Transvaal  ? 
But  for  that  those  uplands  in  the  far  interior 
might  have  remained  in  the  silence  and  dark¬ 
ness  in  which  they  had  been  for  ages. 

And  now  the  invasion  of  the  valley  of  the 
\  ukon  demands  a  still  higher  courage  and  res¬ 
olution,  inasmuch  ao  it  is  in  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
hospitable  climates  in  the  world — a  region  of 
almost  perpetual  ice  and  cold— terrors  with 
which  only  the  hardy  pioneers  of  the  West  are 
ht  to  contend, 

Well,  let  the  advance  guard  press  on,  if  only 
the  messengers  of  the  Gospel  follow  them  !  We 
are  sure  that  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  has  had 
a  great  experience  with  miners  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  will  soon  be  after  them  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  the  \ukon.  It  is  a  singular  coinci¬ 
dence  that  he  is  there  at  this  very  moment  ! 
At  the  General  Assembly  he  told  me— as  he  had 
already  in  Washington— that  that  was  to  be  his 
stamping-ground  this  summer  and  he  urged  me 
to  go  with  him.  That  pleasure  was  not  for  me, 


but  I  give  him  my  best  wishes,  that  he  may 
teach  the  miners  that  there  is  something  more 
precious  than  gold. 

With  this  hearty  good  will  for  him  and  for 
them,  I  wish  them  all  things  needful  for  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  for  that  which  is  to  come. 
Good  cheer  to  the  emigrant,  who  toilB  slowly 
over  the  mountains,  with  his  knapsack  on  his 
back,  and  his  pickaxe  in  his  hand.  These  are  the 
signs  of  progress.  The  pickaxe  is  the  instru¬ 
ment  for  digging  foundations,  and  therefore  is 
it  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  civilization. 
Cheer  up!  poor,  tired  traveller!  Lot  us  hope 
that  your  long  search  may  not  be  in  vain. 
Where  you  lead  the  way,  other  brave  toilers  will 
follow,  and  wo  shall  look  to  see  the  snow  clad 
mountains  of  the  North  made  beautiful  by  the 
feet  of  them  that  bring  good  tidings  of  peace. 

II.  M.  F. 

FROM  THE  OUTPOST  NEAREST  TO 
THE  NORTH  POLE. 

Last  Saturday  night  we  listened  to  the  lecture 
of  Nansen,  in  which  he  told  the  thrilling  story 
of  his  attempt  to  force  his  way  to  the  North 
Pole,  and  though  he  did  not  reach  it,  attained 
a  higher  latitude  than  that  of  any  previous  ex¬ 
plorer.  As  the  scenes  were  thrown  on  a  large 
screen,  we  saw  the  mountains  of  ice,  and  real¬ 
ized  the  dangers  that  might  well  have  tried  the 
courage  of  one  of  the  bravest  of  men. 

But  while  we  recognize  all  this,  Nansen  is  not 
the  only  one  whose  courage  commands  our 
admiration.  “There  were  heroes  before  Aga¬ 
memnon,”  and  there  have  been  brave  men 
before  Nansen,  and  there  are  now,— and  not  only 
brave  men  but  brave  women — who  do  not  shrink 
from  venturing  far  into  the  Arctic  circle,  not 
i  as  explorers,  but  to  do  good  to  the  poor  natives 
who  know  no  other  land  or  clime. 

Some  months  since  there  came  into  our  office 
a  young  man,  of  modest  appearance,  who  never 
dreamed  of  being  a  “hero,”  but  who  was  will¬ 
ing  to  give  his  life  to  the  Esquimaux,  and  if  it 
were  God’s  will,  to  die  and  be  buried  in  the 
region  of  everlasting  ice  and  snow.  And  he  is 
not  even  a  minister,  but  a  physician,  so  that  he 
can  be  a  missionary  in  a  double  sense,  caring 
at  once  for  the  body  and  the  soul.  And  there 
was  a  young  woman,  who  loved  him  enough,  and 
loved  her  Master  too,  to  share  his  fortunes  and 
his  fate.  They  crossed  the  Continent  to  San 
Francisco,  and  took  ship  for  the  North.  But 
what  North  ?  There  are  degrees  in  latitude. 
Was  it  a  pleasure  trip  along  the  coast,  among 
the  thousand  islands  of  Alaska,  up  to  the  Muir 
Glacier  ?  Far  beyond  that,  leaving  behind 
them  the  snowy  height  of  Mount  Saint  Elias, 
they  pushed  Northward,  still  Northward,  till 


they  passed  through  Bering  Strait,  and  into  the 
Arctic  circle,  to  Point  Barrow,  which  is  visited 
by  a  Government  ship  only  once  a  year — to 
carry  the  mail,  and  supplies  for  sailore,  who 
have  ventured  thus  far  North,  in  the  search  for 
whales,  and  may  have  been  wiecked  upon  these 
inhospitable  shores.  It  is  the  most  Northern 
missionary  station  in  the  world,  from  which  Dr. 
Marsh  writes  this  brief  letter: 

Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  Sept.  5, 1897. 
My  Dear  Dr.  Field  :  Point  Barrow  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  is  painted.  We  reached  here  August 
8th,  after  a  stormy  passage  nearly  all  the  way, 
and  after  being  blocked  by  ice  for  nearly  a  week 
while  but  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Station. 

The  Station  is  the  best  built  house  on  the 
beach  here  and  the  best  that  I  have  seen  this 
side  of  Unimak  Pass.  There  are  four  good  liv¬ 
ing  rooms,  a  scdool-room  and  coal  shed  in  the 
large  house,  and  there  is  a  large  store  house  just 
a  few  feet  back  of  the  coal  shed.  We  have  the 
honor  of  having  the  only  stairs  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  all  other  houses  have  ladders  to 
their  attics. 

I  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Mr.  Stevenson’s 
(the  missionary  before  him)  work  here.  On 
August  20th,  we  organized  a  Christian  Endeavor 
Society  with  114  members.  Our  prayer  meetings 
would  put  some  of  the  home  land  meetings  to 
shame,  not  a  single  minute  lost  or  wasted,  and 
the  whole  time  not  taken  up  by  the  leader  either. 

The  attendance  at  all  meetings  is  fine.  On 
Wednesday  evenings  we  have  about  eighty  as  a 
rule,  and  on  Sunday  mornings  we  have  had  as 
high  as  160  since  I  have  been  here. 

The  school-room  is  only  15x26,  so  you  can 
imagine  how  crowded  the  room  is  with  150  per¬ 
sons  in  it.  They  sit  on  the  floor,  on  the  seats 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  school  desks,  even  stand 
up  when  all  seats  are  taken.  The  natives  want 
to  build  a  church  of  their  own,  and  will  con¬ 
tribute  whale  bone  and  bear  skins  for  that  pur- 
pcse. 

Next  year  I  think  I  shall  have  more  to  write 
about,  but  this  time  news  is  scarce.  By  the 
way,  I  found  some  old  Evangelists  in  the  attic 
when  I  got  here  and  no  Presbyterian  Banner,  so 
if  it  ever  was  here,  it  must  be  “mukie”  and 
(“planted”  surely  by  this  time. 

Sincerely  yours,  Rev.  II.  R.  Marsh,  M.D 

arctic  possessions, 

A  report  is  generally  considered  dry  and  unin¬ 
teresting,  and  when  one  is  received,  the  first  im¬ 
pulse  is  to  throw  it  aside  without  even  turning 
its  pages,  but  if  anyone  will  open  Sheldon  Jack¬ 
son’s  reports  on  Education  and  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  of  Domestic  Reindeer  into  Alaska  he  will 
not  soon  lay  them  down.  At  first  attracted  by 
the  many  illustrations  and  the  fine  maps,  he 
will  become  fascinated  by  the  interesting  story. 
Two  of  these  reports  cover  the  ten  years  since 

_ _  April,  1885,  when  Dr.  Jackson  was  appointed  by 

the  Commissioner  as  the  General  Agent  of  edu¬ 


cation  in  Alaska,  to  the  completion  of  his  trip 
North  in  1895,  and  the  other  tells  the  story  of  | 
the  introduction  of  the  domestic  reindeer  to  the  i 
dreary  poverty-stricken  region  in  Arctic  Alaska. 
When  Dr.  Jackson  went  there  in  1890  to  estab¬ 
lish  schools,  he  found  the  Eskimo  population 
slowly  dying  off  with  starvation.  The  American 
whalers  having  exhausted  the  supply  of  whales 
in  the  Northern  Pacific,  had  followed  the  poor 
creatures  up  through  Bering  Sea  even  to  the 
ice  fields  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  until  the  remnant 
took  refuge  in  the  inaccessible  regions  about  the 
North  Pole  out  of  reach  even  of  the  natives. 
Then  the  walrus  was  almost  exterminated  for 
the  sake  of  the  ivory  tusks,  and  finally  Ameri¬ 
can  canneries  were  established  on  the  rivers  for 
shipping  salmon  at  the  rate  of  five  million  cans  a 
year,  not  only  sending  the  food  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  by  their  wasteful  methods,  destroying 
the  future  supply.  The  advent  of  breech  load¬ 
ing  firearms  drove  the  wild  reindeer  to  remote 
and  inaccessible  regions  in  the  interior,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  that  forlorn  country  were  lit¬ 
erally  being  left  without  resource.  But  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Straits  the  people  on  the  coast 
of  Siberia  had  an  unfailing  food  supply  in 
the  Domestic  Reindeer — “Why  not  introduce 
them  on  the  American  side?”  This  would; 
not  only  preserve  life  but  preserve  the  self- 
respect  of  the  people  and  advance  them  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  by  changing  them  from 
hunters  to  herders.  It  would  also  utilize  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  miles  of  moss- 
covered  tundra  of  arctic  and  sub  arctic  Alaska, 
and  make  those  now  useless  and  barren  wastes 
conducive  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  States. 

“To  reclaim  and  make  valuable  vast  acres 
otherwise  worthless;  to  introduce  large,  perma¬ 
nent  and  wealth-producing  industries  where 
none  previously  existed;  to  take  a  barbarian 
people  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  lift  them 
up  to  a  comfortable  self  support  and  civilization 
is  certainly  a  work  of  national  importance,”  but 
the  great  difficulty  was  to  make  the  heads  of 
government  in  Washington  so  far  away,  and  , 
where  so  many  nearer  interests  were  crowding, 
realize  its  importance.  Readers  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  will  remember  how  energetically  Dr.  Jack-  . 
son  went  to  work  as  soon  as  he  returned  to 
Washington,  and  how  untiring  were  his  efforts. 
When  he  found  he  could  not  get  a  bill  through 
Congress  that  season,  he  appealed  to  the  general 
public  through  the  newspapers,  and  obtained 
over  $2,000  to  make  the  first  experiment.  So 
that  the  following  summer  when  he  went  North 
he  was  able,  with  the  kind  cooperation  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Healey  of  the  revenue  cutter  “Bear,”  to  get 
sixteen  head  of  reindeer  in  Siberia,  and  land 
them  safely  on  Amaknak  Island  in  the  harbor  of 
Unalaska.  This  answered  one  of  the  serious 
objections  to  his  scheme,  that  the  reindeer 
could  not  be  transported  alive,  and  during  the 
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next  session  of  Congress  $15,000  was  appropri¬ 
ated  for  this  work.  In  1893,  the  following  year, 
$6,000  more  was  voted  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
now  the  effort  has  passed  out  of  the  experimental 
stage.  The  herds  of  reindeer  are  established  at 
several  points,  colonies  of  Laplanders  have  been 
induced  to  settle  there  to  take  care  of  them,  and 
to  show  our  Eskimo  how  to  treat  and  use  them 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  so  valuable  is  the 

effort  proving  that  now  it  is  proposed  either  to 
establish  a  purchasing  station  on  the  Siberian  < 
coast,  or  to  contract  with  responsible  people  there  j 
to  gather  two  or  three  thousand  deer  and  have 
them  ready  for  transportation  during  the  short 
summer  season. 

Since  the  first  introduction  of  the  reindeer,  the 
1  discovery  of  large  and  valuable  gold  deposits  has 
attracted  many  white  settlers,  and  made  it  the 
more  important  to  have  a  supply  of  food  and  also 
a  means  of  travel  and  transportation. 

The  schools  too  will  be  more  necessary  than 
ever  to  counteract  the  demoralizing  effect  of  the 
miners  and  the  rough  settlers  who  are  pouring 
J  into  the  new  country,  willing  to  face  any 
amount  of  cold  and  hardship  in  the  search  for 
gold.  How  strange  this  will  seem  to  the  poor 
natives  who  have  never  felt  the  need  of,  oi  de¬ 
sire  for  money.  In  one  of  his  journeys,  Dr. 
Jackson  describes  stopping  at  St.  Lawrence 
Island,  and  meeting  Koharri,  the  chief  man  of 
the  village  and  a  noted  trader  all  along  the 
coast.  “This  man  has  been  known  to  have  $75,- 
000  worth  of  whalebone  in  his  storehouse  at  one 
time.  He  does  a  business  of  probably  $100,000 
a  year,  and  yet,  not  a  single  coin  of  gold  or  sil¬ 
ver  nor  a  single  bank  note  or  bank  check  is 
used,  nor  are  any  books  kept.  All  transactions 
are  by  barter,  furs  and  whalebones  being  ex¬ 
changed  for  tobacco,  flour  and  whiskey.  This 
wholesale  merchant  of  the  North  Siberian  coast 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  can  anyone  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him.  Although  so  wealthy  he  lives 
in  an  ordinary  tent  and  sleeps  on  the  ground  on 
a  pile  of  reindeer  skins.” 

It  is  on  this  island  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gam- 
bell  live  and  have  their  school.  One  feels  a  lit¬ 
tle  surprise  in  reading  the  extracts  from  Mr. 
Gambell’s  letter  in  this  week’s  Home  Mission¬ 
ary  Report  to  find  the  first  date  way  back  in 
September,  1895,  until  we  remember  that  they 
have  bul  one  mail  a  year  when  the  little  steamer 
Bear  makes  its  annual  round.  The  deprivations 
of  such  a  life  are  more  than  we  can  easily  com¬ 
prehend,  but  the  devoted  men  and  women  who 
have  chosen  this  field  find  a  return  in  the  rapid 
development  of  the  simple  people,  who  learn 

readily  and  are  affectionate  and  responsive. 

Through  the  missionary  reports  we  know  more 
or  less  of  our  Presbyterian  schools,  but  in  these 
little  volumes  we  learn  of  the  many  schools 
established  by  the  various  churches,  the  Greek, 
the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Moravian,  and 
several  others,  aside  from  the  government  schools, 
and  each  year  the  number  is  increasing.  One 
can  only  wish  for  these  reports  a  wide  circula¬ 
tion  so  that  people  all  over  the  United  States  can 
take  a  more  intelligent  interest  in  this  vast 
Arctic  country,  its  possibilities,  and  its  im¬ 
perative  need3. 


MISSIONARIES  FOR  THE  KLONDIKE 

ntry.  zlojA,  ijjqr 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  tne  firs/  to  es¬ 
tablish  missions  in  Alaska  on  the  purchase  of  ,| 
that  country  from  Russia,  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.  From  that  time  to  the  present  it  has 
prosecuted  the  work  of  education,  and  of  gather- 
ing  the  natives  into  churches,  with  untiring  zeal,  j 
As  the  first  upon  the  ground  by  a  decade  or  so,  j 
it  had  the  honor  and  the  pleasure  to  welcome  j 
other  denominations  into  a  field  that  was  wide 
enough  for  them  all,  still  keeping  in  the  advance 
to  lead  them  on.  Among  the  first  pioneers  was 
the  Moderator  of  our  General  Assembly,  who, 
after  his  brave  missionary  work  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  pushed  on  to  the  further  skirmish 
line  in  Alaska,  where  he  has  mingled  the  work 
of  missions  and  education,  with  an  enterprise 
that  was  not  less  a  work  of  humanity,  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  reindeer  into  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  vast  territory. 

The  work  of  our  Church  having  been  thus 
prominent  in  all  the  history  of  Alaska,  the  recent 
discoveries  of  gold  along  the  branches  of  the 
Upper  Yukon,  and  the  going  thither  of  large 
numbers  of  Americans,  including  some  of  the 
weaker  sex,  inevitably  brought  up  the  question 
of  our  duty  as  a  church,  in  view  of  these  new 
conditions.  As  in  California,  Australia  and 
South  Africa,  the  attraction  is  there— gold  is  j 
reported  to  be  in  rich,  almost  exhaustless  store. 
The  great  ordeal  is  the  distance  to  be  traveled 
over,  almost  untried  mountain  height  and  deep 
morass,  and  the  mingled  storm  and  cold  to  be 
encountered  during  eight  months  of  the  year ! 
The  season  is  growing  late  and  the  prospect  of 
early  winter  in  that  country  is  delaying  some, 
we  are  glad  to  hear,  until  spring;  but  not  all. 

Many  are  already  well  on  their  way  up  the 
Yukon,  and  others  are  striking  across  the 
country,  in  many  cases  it  is  to  be  feared,  with 
very  inadequate  supplies  of  provisions  and  cloth¬ 
ing  for  the  winter.  They  have  gone  purposing 
to  rough  it,  to  encounter  hardship  of  the  severest 
kind,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  to  find  some 
spot  where  they  may  delve  for  gold  the  whole 
winter  long,  partly  shielded  from  the  extreme 
cold  by  their  underground  quest  with  pick  and 
shovel.  Poor  fellows,  how  many  of  them  will 
never  return  to  us  again  !  So  we  fear. 

But  we  are  glad  to  say  that  our  Church  will 
send  two  very  efficient  men  to  do  the  best  for 
them  possible  in  the  way  of  religious  and  medical 
succor  during  all  the  dreary  months  of  closed 
navigation  and  communication.  One  of  these 
is  the  Rev.  S  Hall  Young,  for  several  years 

pastor  of  the  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 

of  Wooster,  Ohio,  who  has  the  rare  fitness  of 
high  character  and  resource,  and  of  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  country  !  His  companion 
in  adventure  and  hardship  will  be  George  A. 
McEwen,  M.D.  of  Farmington.  Missouri,  who 
is  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Louis. 
There  was  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the 
Home  Board  on  account  of  the  state  of  its 


treasury  and  its  resolve'  not  to  undertake  new 
work  for  the  present,  but  this  becoming  known, 
the  necessary  cost,  about  $4,000,  was  promptly 
supplied  by  individuals,  enabling  the  mission¬ 
aries  to  start  on  their  long  journey  on  Friday, 
August  13th.  Thus  they  are  already  well  on 
their  way  and  we  are  sure  that  this  will  carry 
I  comfort  to  many  who  have  friends  who  have 
adventured  their  all  in  this  hardy  effort  to  better 
their  condition. 

As  we  write  an  Ohio  paper.  The  Wooster  Re 
publican,  comes  to  hand  with  a  fuller  account 
:  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Young’s  departure  was  decided  definitely 
on  Friday  by  word  received  from  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Home  Missionary  Society  of  New  York, 
notifying  him  that  the  arrangements  had  been 
made’  for  the  money  to  bear  his  expenses.  His 
wife  and  daughters  will  remain  at  their  home 
in  Wooster.  He  iB  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
medical  missionary.  Then  he  will  strike  direct 
for  Dawson  City,  where  the  newspapers  report 
that  a  Presbyterian  mission  has  already  been 
\  established. 

This  is  no  new  journey  for  Mr.  Young,  for 
after  ten  years  in  Alaska  he  knows  that  land  as 
few  have  known  it.  Although  heretofore  his 
travels  have  been  more  along  the  coast  than  in- 
i  land,  yet  he  has  climbed  the  mountain  ranges 
j  that  stand  as  sentinels  along  the  extended  shore 
line,  and  on  the  perilous  passage  now  so  much 
traveled  from  Juneau  to  Dawson  City  has  made 
1  the  difficult  climb  almost  hand  over  hand  to  the 
top  of  the  divide.  He  has  thoroughly  explored 
the  Alaskan  waters,  canoeing  through  thousands 
of  miles.  No  man  knows  the  natives  more  com¬ 
pletely,  having  studied  them  intimately  and 
gained  their  confidence.  He  set  up  the  first 
press  and  printed  the  first  paper  in  the  territory. 
He  was  more  than  a  missionary,  for  besides  his 
religious  duties,  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  being  a  member  and  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany  that  planned  its  territorial  government, 
and  having  much  to  do  directly  with  drafting 
the  original  papers  for  that  purpose  and  in  secur 
ing  the  needed  action  of  Congress  upon  them. 
On  this  account  he  had  siroDg  support  for  the 
governorship  of  Alaska  under  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley,  and  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to  secure 
the  appointment  but  for  a  sudden  shift  due  to 
political  considerations. 

With  such  fitness  for  the  field,  it  was  natural 
when  the  new  rush  to  Alaska  commenced,  promis¬ 
ing  to  throng  the  territory  with  an  unexpected 
1  population,  that  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home 
Missions  in  planning  to  occupy  the  new  region, 
should  select  Mr.  Young. 

How  great  his  field  of  labor,  so  suddenly 
opened  on  such  a  tremendous  scale,  is  shown  by 
the  report  that  for  150 miles  around  Dawson  City 
all  possible  claims  have  been  taken  up.  His 
!  commission  will  give  him  freedom  to  go  wherever 
mission  work  is  to  be  done  through  all  the  vast 
region.  He  will  go  prepared  and  equipped,  as 
ample  experience  guides  him.  to  endure  all  the 
hardships  and  encounter  all  the  dangers  of  the 
miners,  being  with  them  and  of  them,  to  minister 
to  them  in  spiritual  things,  and  to  establish  the 
church  and  all  its  institutions,  the  core  and 
heart  of  all  true  civilization. 

The  Japan  Current  warms  up  the  Alaska  coast, 
so  that  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  home  of 
Americans  for  many  kinds  of  business,  the 
climate  resembling  that  of  Western  Scotland  in 
its  excessive  moisture,  being  about  the  same 
latitude,  as  Sitka  is  on  substantially  the  same 
parallel  with  Stockholm  in  Southern  Sweden. 


In  the  winter  among  the  coast  mountains  this 
rain  naturally  turns  to  snow,  especially  in  the 
passes  and  sheltered  valleys,  where  40  feet  of 
snow  has  been  known.  This  condition  is  one  of 
the  things  that  cuts  off  communication  with  the 
coast  in  wintter,  and  makes  it  so  doubtful 
whether  the  mining  region  can  be  reached  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  Yet  the  interior 
even  in  winter,  rugged  and  terribly  cold  as  it  is, 
is  not  altogether  bad,  for  Mr.  Young  knows 
white  men,  traders  and  trappers,  who  winter 
there  from  choice,  rather  than  along  the  ocean 
front,  where  it  is  so  much  more  moist,  if  it  is 
milder.  Mr.  Young  has  great  faith  in  Alaska, 
and  is  enthusiastic  over  its  resources,  capabili¬ 
ties  and  possibilities,  and  returns  there  with 
eagerness  and  energy  scarcely  to_  be  understood 
by  the  people  in  these  parts.  In  his  long  and 
perilous  journey,  his  hazardous  undertaking  and 
his  noble  mission,  he  will  carry  with  him  the 
esteem  and  best  wishes  of  all  his  warm  friends 
here. 


MRS.  EUGENE.  S.  WILLARD, 

Thirteen  Years  a  M  ssionary  in  Alaska. 

t^eryvAitken,  and  W/6bb-Pdbloe,  and  many  others 
1  i lose  its  savor.  God 
grant  that  theiiflnumber  be  multiplied! 

g  _ _  &Q  A  C  , 

MISSIONARIES.  IN  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

Our  Chicago  correspondent  writes  us  that 
word  has  been  received  from  Rev.  H.  Richmond 
Marsh,  M.D.,  that  he  and  his  wife  arrived 
safely  at  Point  Barrow  on  the  8th  of  August. 
They  left  San  Francisco,  July  1st,  on  the  steamer 
Jeanie,  and  had  a  voyage  without  any  incident 
more  disturbing  than  a  period  of  dreadful  sea¬ 
sickness,  which  causes  Dr.  Marsh  to  advise  his 
friends  who  may  come  to  visit  Point  Barrow,  to 
take  the  overland  route!  A  stop  of  several  days 
was  made  at  Port  Clarence  where  the  young 
missionaries  had  their  suits  of  seal  and  reindeer 
skins  made.  Dr.  Marsh  enjoyed  a  game  of  base¬ 
ball  at  Port  Clarence,  and  found  himself  warm 
in  his  shirt  sleeves.  The  vessel  was  delayed 
several  days  just  off  Point  Barrow  by  a  gigantic 
pile  of  ice,  but^that  suggestion  of  a  “cold  wel¬ 
come”  floated  away,  and  in  a  little  while  they 
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were  on  shore  with  the  mercury  at  seventy  above 
zero !  The  welcome  was  warm  as  far  as  the 
natives  were  concerned.  Mrs.  Marsh  is  the  first 
white  woman  who  has  ever  been  so  far  North, 
and  she  was  the  attraction  for  several  days. 
The  missionaries  could  hardly  get  around  their 
house  without  stepping  on  a  young  Esquimaux. 
One  little  girl  who  had  no  one  to  care  for  her 
and  who,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
allowed  to  perish  as  far  as  the  natives  were  con¬ 
cerned,  has  been  taken  into  the  missionary  fam¬ 
ily  and  will  help  wash  the  dishes  and  learn  to 
do  much  other  “white”  work.  Two  scientific 
explorers  accompanied  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  to 
Point  Barrow  and  will  remain  there  for  a  year, 
but  will  reside  at  the  Government  Station.  A 
letter  may  reach  the  brave  young  missionaries 
during  the  next  twelve  months  if  addressed  to 
H.  Richmond  Marsh,  M.D. ,  via  Herschel  Island, 
via  Peel  Fiver,  care  Hudson  Bay  Company.  By 
this  time  the  steamer  “Jeanie”  and  the 
“Bear,”  the  Government  vessel,  have  turned 
southward  and  the  two  faithful  disciples  of 
Jesus  who  went  to  the  far  North  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  win  souls,  are  practically  alone. 
Many  who  will  return  from  Alaska  will  be  rich 
with  gold  they  have  gathered,  but  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Marsh  will  probably  bring  much  less  of  this 
world’s  goods  with  them  than  when  they  began 
their  labor  of  love.  They  ask  ail  Christian  peo¬ 
ple  to  pray  for  them  and  their  work.  Your  cor¬ 
respondent  is  their  pastor,  and  will  be  happy  to 
give  any  one  further  information  concerning 
them.  They  are  much  missed  from  the  First 
Church  of  Joliet.  Clarence  G.  Reynolds. 


WOMANS  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Purther  news  frorfi"  Point  Barrow.  If  Professor 
Stevenson’s  story  was  read  w7ith  interest  last 
week,  his  annual  school  report  will  bo  welcome. 
Here  it  is : 

On  Monday  morning,  October  5th,  1896,  at 
nine  o’clock,  the  school  was  opened  as  hereto¬ 
fore  with  Bible  reading,  prayer  and  song,  the 
*  way  for  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  continu¬ 
ous  work  of  the  summer  months.  Parents  were 
invited  to  come  and  see  what  was  being  done 
for  the  children,  and  many  came.  The  monthly 
roll  had  been  above  forty.  The  work  accom¬ 
plished  was  beyond  expectation.  One  class, 
beginning  with  the  alphabet,  had  in  six  months 
reviewed  and  re-read  the  First  Reader,  besides 
mastering  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic, 
s  progr^s?  tbc.l  I  have  never  seen  excelled  ir.  an 
experience  of  twenty-one  years  as  teacher  among 
white  children.  It  speaks  well  for  juvenile  Eski¬ 
mos!  It  must  be  remembered  that  they  had  to 
learn  a  new  language  as  well  as  to  do  sums  in 
arithmetic.  For  five  months  and  a  half  there 
were  nineteen  in  this  class.  Others  did  well, 
but  they  had  the  advantage  of  former  attend¬ 
ance.  School  was  kept  up  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  days  and  was  then  closed  only  for  want 
of  fuel. 


We  are  greatly  indebted  to  Captain  mure  ui 
the  United  States  steamer  “Bear,  ”  for  the  great 
service  rendered  in  furnishing  the  school  with 
supplies  of  coal,  oil  and  provisions,  without 
which  there  would  have  been  no  school. 

The  mission  work  has  been  beyond  our  great¬ 
est  expectations,  as  these  poor  Esquimos  have 
been  completely  changed  from  what  they  vrere 
before — a  devil-driving,  devil  fearing,  drinking, 
drunken  people !  Old  men  and  women,  young 
men  and  their  wives,  boys  and  maidens,  now 
pray  “Our  Father  who  art  in  heaven,”  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  hut  where  the  voice  of  prayer 
is  not  heard.  Some  are  so  devout  that  they 
give  thanus  even  when  they  take  a  drink  of 
water  !  It  is  during  the  last  year  that  they  have 
given  up  “fighting  the  devil.”  They  are  sim¬ 
ple  and  sincere.  Sabbath  services  have  been 
held  morning  and  evening  and  at  the  Wednesday 
evening  prayer  meeting  the  attendance  averaged 
from  forty  to  a  hundred.  Prayer  was  all  volun¬ 
tary,  no  one  being  called  by  name.  During  the 
one  and  a  half  hours’  service,  from  ten  to  twenty 
would  pray,  both  men  and  women,  ranging  in 
age  from  sixteen  to  sixty.  The  meeting  seemed 
to  be  their  great  delight.  It  was  started  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  place  of  the  “devil 
matches”  that  had  been  in  practice  so  long 
This  heathen  custom  we  drove  out  by  putting 
something  better  in  its  place.  The  Sunday  ser¬ 
vice,  up  to  the  time  of  whaling,  was  attended  by 
a  hundred  and  fifty  to  a  hundred  and  sixty, 
packed  like  sardines  in  a  box. 

All  this  has  been  the  work  not  of  “Cephas” 
nor  “  Apollos,  ”  but  of  God,  who  has  made  the 
way  plain,  showing  that  “Jehu  reformations” 
always  destroy  themselves  by  simply  cutting  off 
the  top  of  bad  practices  and  leaving  the  root; 
or  taking  the  evil  out  of  sight,  but  putting 
nothing  better  in  its  place. 


On  the  evening  of  October  twelfth,  an  orphan  j 
girl  of  about  twelve  years  old,  came  to  the  mis¬ 
sion  and  asked  to  make  it  her  home,  seeking 
protection  from  an  evil  disposed  native.  As  she 
was  helpless  to  defend  herself,  her  request  was 
granted  on  the  condition  that  she  would  bring 
another  girl  of  about  her  own  age  for  a  com¬ 
panion.  She  is  still  at  the  mission  which  she 
considers  her  home. 

A  boy  of  fifteen  was  so  athirst  for  education 
that,  returning  with  the  missionary,  he  worked 
his  way  on  the  revenue  cuttei  to  Ban  i  ,-aueiseo, 
a  company  paid  his  fare  as  far  as  Chicago,  from 
whence  Professor  Stevenson  took  him  to  the 
Carlisle  school.  He  says  that  he  will  ne\er 
return  to  Point  Barrow;  but  he  may.  There  are 
other  wrapped  up  possibilities  iP  JbaL-°t^'ei 1 
pupil,  Healy  Wolf,  the  abandoned  child  rescued 
from  the  coast  off  Point  Barrow  some  years  ago 
by  sailors  and  taken  to  the  school  at  Sitka.  The 
two  little  girls  who  completed  the  mission  party 
were  too  young  to  be  received  at  Carlisle,  and 
the  missionary  has  received  them  into  his  own 
home. 


o’ 


A  communication  from  Dr.  Marsh  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Evangelist  last  week.  His  joy 
and  surprise  at  the  work  done  when  he  did  not 
expect  to  find  a  single  convert,  must  have  been 
beyond  expression.  To  Dr.  Roberts  he  writes : 

“I  doubt  if  the  work  could  have  been  done 
better  by  any  one.  I  wish  that  some  of  our 
dragging  prayer-meetings  at  home  could  look  in 
on  the  scene  of  the  two  meetings  since  I  have 
been  here;  not  a  moment  wasted  and  always 
closing  before  all  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
pray.  There  are  no  long  addresses,  all  the  time 
is  taken  up  by  quiet  prayer  and  singing.  The 
school-room  is  just  about  half  as  large  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  accommodate  the  people  who  want  to 
come.  Crowding  the  space  inside  (as  already 
described),  they  stood  out  of  doors  four  or  five 
deep!  Last  night  one  man  said  that  he  would 
turn  in  all  his  bear  skins  to  help  build  the  new 
church.  I  doubt  not  that  by  spring  every  dollar 
necessary  to  pay  all  expenses  will  be  in  my  hands, 
and  Professor  Stevenson  will  come  up  to  build 
the  house,  at  no  expense  to  the  Board.  He  will 
have  time  to  build  and  go  back  by  the  last 
whaler  the  same  summer.  We  have  our  little 
home  nearly  straightened  out  ready  to  invite 
you  up  to  see  us.  ’  ’ 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  led  by  Mrs. 
Gildersleeve.  The  topic  considered  was,  “The 
Mountaineers.”  Rev.  Donald  McDonald,  Syn¬ 
odical  missionary  for  Kentucky,  developed  his 
plan  to  seize  strategic  points  as  Gospel  centres, 
planting  a  church  and  school,  from  which  good 
influences  might  radiate  into  adjacent  districts. 
When  the  hearts  of  the  people  are  reached,  none 
are  more  responsive  than  these  mountaineers  to 
Christian  sympathy  and  earnest  effort  to  do  them 
good. 

As  in  the  case  of  Peter  and  the  Roman  centu¬ 
rion,  when  the  people  of  Hyden  were  ready  for 
a  church,  but  had  not  the  means  to  build  one, 
the  Christian  Endeavorers  of  the  Central  Church, 
New  York  city,  were  organizing  a  society,  and 
were  making  ready  to  help  these  needy  ones.  We 
built  the  church,  they  furnished  the  means  and 

God  will  have  the  glory.” 

Miss  Finks  gave  an  account  of  her  visit  to 
the  mountain  homes,  alluding  to  the  grand  for¬ 
ests  sloping  down  to  the  streams  and  the  won¬ 
derful  peaks  beyond,  but  the  beautiful  scenery 
had  less  attractions  than  the  hospitable  people 
whom  she  found  in  the  cabins  and  the  results  of 
Christian  education  she  found  in  the  schools. 

It  was  a  privilege  to  look  into  the  faces  of 
Misses  Jackson  and  Newcomb  who  are  under 
appointment  for  missionary  wcrk  in  Orange, 
among  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia. 

H.  E.  B. 


indication  that,  during  some  prehistoric  period, 
large  bands  of  mastodons  grazed  over  the  great 
plains  of  the  Yukon  and  other  far-north  valleys. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  rank  tropical  vege¬ 
tation  once  covered  the  frozen  region  of  North¬ 
western  Alaska;  and  many  a  strange  revelation 
awaits  those  who  may  choose  to  dig  into  the 
earth  for  traces  of  the  Post  pliocene  period.” 

Fox  hunting  also  is  a  profitable  Alaskan  in¬ 
dustry  engaged  in  by  many  people  who  rent  an 
island  of  the  Government  for  $100  a  year,  and 
stock  it  with  a  few  pairs  of  blue  foxes,  who  mul¬ 
tiply  rapidly,  and  feed  exclusively  on  fish,  which 
are  easily  obtained  in  that  region.  As  the  pelt 
of  each  blue  fox  is  worth  $50,  it  is  easy  to  see 
the  possibilities  of  profit  in  this  business. 
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The  Northwest  Magazine  calls  attention  to  un¬ 
noted  riches  in  Alaska  other  than  gold,  saying 
that  “Ivory  tusks  of  mastodons  have  been  found 
tb°re  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Some 
of  which  weigh  150  pounds.  They  were  found 
imbedded  solidly  in  icy  gravel.  There  is  every 


For  the  "Presbyterian  Banner. 

Ups  and  Downs  in  Alaska. 

BY  M.  D.  M'CLELLAND 

The  missionary’s  life  in  Alaska  has  cer¬ 
tainly  as  many  ups  and  downs  as  anywhere 
in  this  world.  If  he  travels  by  water,  the 
usual  way,  it  is  up  and  down  with  waves 
and  tides.  If  he  travels  by  land  it  is  up  and 
down  almost  precipitous  mountains.  And 
his  work  for  the  Master,  with  its  encour¬ 
agements  and  discouragements  presents  an 
ever  varying  panorama  of  ups  and  downs. 

It  is  up  and  down  in  an  extreme  degree  as 
regards  attendance  at  church  service.  At 
Christmas  time  every  family  in  his  congre¬ 
gation  may  be  entertaining  one  or  more 
families  of  their  tilicums  (friends)  from 
neighboring  villages.  And  every  one  must 
be  sought  out  and  remembered  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  Christmas  gifts.  During  the 
summer  months  the  missionary  does  not 
take  a  vacation,  but  every  member  of  his 
congregation  will  perhaps  do  so.  And  i! 
the  pastor  wishes  to  find  the  members  of  his 
flock,  he  must  journey  up  and  down  in  this 
wonderful  land  of  islands  and  peninsulas; 
channels,  bays  lakes  and  rivers.  At  this 
season  the  dwelling  place  of  the  natives  is 
usually  a  hut  near  one  of  the  canneries  or 
fishing  stations  on  the  salmon  streams.  He 
loves  to  build  his  house  so  near  the  sea¬ 
shore  that  at  high  tide  he  can  step  from  his 
front  porch  into  his  canoe. 

A  party  of  missionaries  from  Jackson  re¬ 
cently  made  a  tour  for  pastoral  and  evangel¬ 
istic  work,  among  some  of  the  canneries 
and  fishing  stations  on  the  western  shore 
of  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  The  people  met 
form  a  curious  mixture  of  tribes  and  races. 
Of  the  native  tribes  there  are  Auks,  Kakes. 
Hannegahs,  Takous,  speaking  the  Thlin- 
git  dialect.  Hydahs  speaking  the  Hydah 
dialect.  Chinese,  Japanese,  together  with 
white  men  from  almost  every  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  America.  It  can  readily  be  im¬ 
agined  how  evil  influences  would  be  in¬ 
creased,  and  a  consistent  life  made  more 
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difficult  especially  for  the  native  Christian 
in  such  a  community.  The  forces  of  evil 
are  strong.  The  Sabbath  is  scarcely  known. 
Liquor  is  manufactured  on  a  small  scale. 
Some  is  smuggled  in  and  sold.  The  low¬ 
est  vices  are  practiced,  and  gambling  is 
fearfully  prevalent.  Yet,  although  religion 
is  scoffed  at,  and  the  missionary  derided  in 
his  absence,  yet  both  white  men  and  natives 
treated  us  courteously,  and  some  put  them¬ 
selves  to  great  inconvenience  to  do  us  kind¬ 
nesses. 

During  the  canning  season  all  are  so 
busy  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  a  day  or  an 
hour  in  which  a  large  audience  can  be  gath¬ 
ered.  Yet  every  meeting  brought  a  goodly 
number  of  earnest,  attentive  listeners.  We 
carried  with  us  a  baby  organ,  and  Mrs. 
Gould,  with  her  sweet  voice,  led  the  sing¬ 
ing.  The  natives  are  especially  fond  of 
music,  and  readily  learn  to  sing.  Once 
when  crossing  Hunter’s  Bay,  there  came 
from  out  the  shadows  of  the  forest,  on  the 
waters  of  a  beautiful  inlet,  the  strains  of  de¬ 
lightful  music.  We  dropped  our  oars  and 
listened.  Over  the  rippling  waves  came 
clear  and  distinct  the  words  of  that  song, 
“Are  you  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb?”  The  singers  sustaining  the  differ¬ 
ent  parts  in  perfect  harmony.  We  cannot 
say,  for  we  do  not  know,  that  it  was  like  the 
music  of  angels,  but  it  suggested  to  us  the 
angels’  song.  As  it  came  nearer  we  saw 
that  it  proceeded  from  a  canoe  load  of  In¬ 
dian  girls,  whose  craft  was  gliding  along 
in  the  shadows  close  to  the  shore.  Oh, 
when  will  every  island  of  the  sea  ring  with 
such  a  song?  At  our  song  services,  white 
men  who  could  not  have  attended  a  re¬ 
ligious  service  for  months,  perhaps  not  for 
years,  would  ask  us  to  sing,  “Rock  of 
Ages,”  “Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,”  “Come 
Thou  Fount  of  Every  Blessing,”  saying  that 
they  would  like  to  sing  again  the  songs 
they  sang  when  children  in  Sunday  school. 

At  Haatah  fishing  station  Mr.  Gould  con¬ 
ducted  an  evening  prayer-meeting,  for  the 
natives,  at  the  light  of  a  campfire  and  a 
single  lantern.  Several  members  of  the 
church  at  Jackson  were  present,  and  with¬ 
out  the  loss  of  a  single  moment  the  hour 
was  spent  in  speaking,  singing  and  prayer. 
It  was  a  most  helpful  service.  At  the  Sab¬ 
bath  morning  service  at  Klawack,  three 
languages  or  dialects  were  used:  English, 
Chinook  and  Thlingit,  although  the  last 
named  was  not  on  the  program.  A  good 
many  Hydahs  were  present  and  Mr.  Gould 
conducted  a  part  of  the  service  in  Chinook, 
in  order  that  all  the  natives  might  under¬ 
stand.  But  just  as  he  was  ready  to  begin 
his  sermon,  an  old  man,  of  the  Hydah  race, 
feeble  and  almost  blind,  arose,  and  steady¬ 


ing  himself  on  his  cane,  began  an  earnest 
talk  in  Thlingit,  a  language  which  he  spoke 
apparently  as  fluently  as  his  own.  What 
was  the  message  which  came  thus  abruptly? 
It  was  this:  Only  a  few  months  ago  this 
old  man  confessed  Christ  and  was  bap¬ 
tized.  To  his  feeble  intellect,  perhaps  the 
light  shines  dimly,  but  he  rejoices  in  it 
with  the  joy  of  a  little  child.  And  this  was 
his  first  opportunity  to  tell  his  Thlingit 
friends  of  his  new-found  friend,  Jesus. 

We  could  not  understand  his  words  at 
the  time,  but  his  manner  was  eloquent. 
He  urged  his  friends  to  come  to  Christ  be¬ 
fore  it  was  too  late.  And  as  he  felt  around 
with  his  hand  and  found  a  place  upon 
which  he  could  rap  as  upon  a  door,  and  then 
after  listening  intently,  utter  as  if  in  an¬ 
swer,  “t’klate,  t’klate,  t’klate”  (no,  no,  no), 
it  seemed  to  us  one  of  the  most  forcible 
presentations  we  had  ever  heard  of  the  sad 
truth  that  some  will  knock  at  the  door  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  too  late  to  find  an  en 
trance. 

The  precious  seed  so  patiently  sown  for 
many  years  in  this  wilderness  land  will 
doubtless  yet  yield  a  bountiful  harvest. 
May  God  speed  the  day. 

Jackson,  Alaska. 

The  Heroine  of  Alaska. 

IFTEEN  years  ago,  last  November,  I 
was  on  board  a  train  on  what  was 
then  the  only  railroad  in  Western 
Washington,  making  the  journey  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  the  new  and  strag- 
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mrs.  a.  r.  McFarland. 


gling  village  which  has  since  grown  into 
the  ambitious  young  city  of  Tacoma.  It 
was  a  slow  train,  for  the  road-bed  was 
new,  but  the  tedious  hours  lost  their 
weariness  to  me  after  making  the  acquaint- 


ance  ot  one  ol  my  tellow-passengers,  who 
was  on  her  way  back  to  Alaska  to  take  up 
her  mission  work  among  the  Indians. 

My  new  acquaintance  was  Mrs.  A.  R. 
McFarland,  who  had  gone  to  Alaska  four 
years  earlier,  and  with  heroic  devotion 
had  devoted  herself  to  the  saving  of  the 
young  girls  in  that  far-off  land.  For  more 
than  a  year  this  lady,  delicately  reared  and 
cultured,  fitted  to  enjoy  the  refinements  of 
society,  was  the  only  white  woman  in 
Alaska  Territory,  because  she  believed  it 
to  be  her  duty,  and  esteemed  it  her  privil¬ 
ege  to  teach  her  ignorant  heathen  sisters 
of  the  North  the  truths  of  that  Gospel 
which  has  lifted  the  burden  from  woman's 
shoulders  in  every  land  where  it  has  been 
carried.  I  have  not  forgotten  yet  the 
thrill  of  admiration  and  reverence  that 
went  through  my  heart  as  I  listened  to  her 
story  as  the  train  jolted  on  through  the 
Puget  Sound  forest.  1  felt  myself  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  the  world’s  purest 
and  bravest  spirits. 

Mrs.  McFarland  was  not  only  for  a  long  ! 
time  the  only  white  woman  in  that  vast 
and  lawless  region,  but  she  was  for  many 
months  the  only  Protestant  missionary  in 
Alaska.  The  people  brought  to  her  in  : 
those  days  all  their  troubles  for  solution.  ■ 
If  they  were  sick,  they  came  to  her  as  a 
physician;  if  death  came  to  the  wigwam, 
she  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  the 
funeral.  When  there  was  a  quarrel  in  the 
family,  and  husbands  and  wives  were 
estranged,  she  was  the  peacemaker  to  set¬ 
tle  their  difficulties  and  bring  harmony 
again  to  the  distracted  family  circle.  In 
their  simple  property  troubles  she  was 
often  judge,  lawyer,  and  jury.  When 
feuds  sprang  up  among  the  small  tribes 
she  became  peacemaker  on  a  larger  scale 
and  became  arbiter  of  their  differences. 
When  the  Christian  Indians  called  a  con¬ 
stitutional  convention,  they  paid  a  noble 
tribute  to  her  goodness  and  wisdom  by 
electing  her  chairman.  She  was  often 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  cases  of  witch¬ 
craft;  and  when  the  Vigilance  Committee 
among  the  miners  decided  to  hang  a 
white  man  for  murder,  she  was  sent  for  to 
act  as  his  spiritual  adviser.  Her  fame 
followed  the  coast  line  about  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  tribes,  and  every  canoe  carried  some 
note  of  praise  for  thefmissionary.  Great 
chiefs  left  their  homes  and  came  long 
distances,  that  they  might  enter  the  school 
of  “The  woman  that  loved  their  people.” 

Mrs.  McFarland  soon  found  to  her  hor- 


attractive ;  ana  as  tneir  auracuuns  in¬ 
creased,  white  men  were  the  more  anxious 
to  buy  them  for  base  purposes. 

Again  and  again  Mrs.  McFarland  had 
to  interfere  to  save  her  school-girls  from 
lives  of  sin.  This  necessity  was  the  cause 
of  her  establishing  an  industrial  training 
school  for  Indian  girl#,  where  they  lived 
together  in  a  “Home,”  into  which  she 
gathered  such  promising  girls  as  were  in 
danger  of  being  sold,  and  trained  them  up 
to  be  the  future  Christian  teachers,  wives, 
and  mothers  of  their  people. 

The  story  of  how  she  secured  her  first 
girl  for  her  “Home  ’  illustrates  the  fearful 
odds  against  which  she  had  to  contend 
and  the  splendid  heroism  of  her  character. 

Katy,  one  of  the  school-girls,  fourteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  attended  her  mis¬ 
sion  school  from  the  commencement,  was 
, about  to  be  taken  up  the  river  and  sold 
to  the  miners  by  her  mother.  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land  hearing:  of  it,  started  to  visit  the  fam¬ 
ily,  who  lived  on  an  island.  When  she 
reached  the  point  where  she  usually 
crossed,  the  tide  was  so  high  she  could 
not  get  over.  By  signs  she  attracted  Katy’s 
attention,  who  came  across  in  a  canoe. 
She  was  sent  back  for  her  mother,  who 
came  over.  There  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
seated  on  a  rock  by  the  shore,  in  a  pour¬ 
ing  rain,  Mrs.  McFarland  pleaded  with  the 
heathen  mother  until  she  promised  not  to 
take  Katy  away.  But  the  next  week  the 
mother  broke  her  promise,  and  tried  to 
compel  her  daughter  to  accompany  her  to 
the  mines.  The  canoe  was  prepared,  and 
the  mother  took  her  seat;  the  blankets, 
provisions  and  younger  children  were  in 
their  places,  but  the  little  girl  lingered  on 
the  shore.  The  child  hesitated,  crying 
and  begging  most  piteously.  Finally, 
when  they  would  have  put  her  in  by  force, 
the  little  girl  straightening  herself  up,  said, 
“Mother,  you  may  kill  me,  but  I  will  not 
go  with  you  and  live  a  life  of  sin.” 

She  then  ran  into  the  woods  and  hid. 
When  her  mother  had  gone,  she  came  out 
and  claimed  Mrs.  McFarland’s  protection. 
And  that  was  the  way  the  first  “Girls’ 
Home  ”  in  Alaska  was  started. 


ror  that  the  very  intelligence  and  blessing 
which  her  school,  with, its  teaching  and 
hope,  brought  to  the  girls,  only  put  them 
in  greater  peril  by  making  them  more 
attractive  to  the  wicked  and  lawless  white 
men  who  inhabited  the  Alaskan  towns. 
Among  a  people  where  heathenism  crushes 
out  a  mother’s  love  and  makes  her  willing 
to  sell  her  own  daughter,  soul  and  body, 

I  for  a  few  blankets  or  a  canoe -load  of  pro¬ 
visions,  she  found  that  her  brightest  and 
most  promising  pupils  were  those  who 
were  in  the  greatest  danger.  As  they 
improved  their  advantages  in  the  mission 
school  it  manifested  itself  in  their  exter- 
I  nal  appearance.  They  began  to  comb  their 
hair  more  smoothly ,  to  chess  moie  neatly, 
and  to  pay  more  attention  to  cleanliness 
in  their  persons.  Their  dull,  heavy  coun¬ 
tenances  began  to  light  up  with  intelli¬ 
gence  They  became  in  every  way  more 


T 


The  Appeal  Answered 


Since  the  above  appeal  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
editor  of  the  Assembly  Herald,  sufficient  emergency 
money  has  been  contributed  to  send  two  missionaries  to 
do  Gospel  work  among  the  thousands  that  will  soon  be 
found  in  the  Klondyke  ice  fields.  Rev.  S.  Hall  Young, 
who  has  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Alaska  work,  and 
Dr.  McEwen,  of  Missouri,  as  a  medical  missionary,  are 
now  under  appointment  by  the  Home  Board  for  this  work. 
Many  who  at  present  are  going  with  all  the  high  expecta¬ 
tions  of  great  riches  will  soon  need  all  the  consolations 
which  the  Gospel  can  furnish.  [Editor  Assembly 
Herald], 


rained  very  hard  as  if  to  remind  me  of  home 
again,  when  we  left  Mary  Island,  the  first 
port  of  entry,  the  captain  decided  not  to  call 
at  New  Metlakahtla  on  the  way  up,  but  on 
the  way  down.  I  therefore  arranged  to  stay 
aboard  until  the  vessel  came  home. 

At  Wrangel  I  noticed  that  the  recent  gold 
excitements  had  swelled  the  old  place.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  route  into  the  Klondike  re¬ 
gion  by  the  way  of  the  Stickeen  River  had 
been  abandoned,  and  so  affairs  at  this  place 
were  at  a  stand  still. 

Douglas  Island  and  Juneau  were  the  same 
as  ever.  They  were  still  thundering  away 
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Alaska 


/.  A  BREEZE  FROM  ALASKA. 

(jAx. 1 1 ,  fffifsT 

A  RETURNED  EASTERN  STUDENT 
WRITES  HIS  SECOND  LETTER  FOR 
THE  “HELPER.” 


The  new  “  gold  fields  ”  in  Alaska  call  for  missionary 
work.  The  excitement  up  there  will  induce  many  thous¬ 
ands  to  rush  into  these  frozen  regions  without  a  care  for 
either  their  souls’  welfare  or  their  bodily  comfort.  The 
missionary  should  go  at  once  to  minister  to  the  intense, 
yes  horrible,  suffering  that  is  sure  to  follow  such  a  wild 
rush  for  gold  into  such  a  country.  Before  those  that  are 
starting  now  can  possibly  reach  there  the  snow 
and  ice  will  have  made  the  region  uninhabitable 
to  those  who  do  not  go  prepared  to  meet  such 
conditions.  Deaths  by  starvation  and  cold  are  sure 
to  be  the  issue  of  such  folly.  The  Board  at  this 
time,  July  30,  1897,  has  received  no  less  than  four  offers 
from  experienced  missionaries  to  go  there  and  endure 
the  hardships  of  such  a  mission.  One  of  them  who  has 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  Alaska  writes  “  The  mission¬ 
ary  going  to  that  field  should  start  at  once  in  order  to 
reach  it  before  the  streams  freeze.  This  excitement  is 
spreading  so  rapidly,  that  there  will  be  forty  or  fifty 
thousand  men  in  that  region  by  the  opening  of  winter. 

Please  consider  this  as  an  application  for  an  engage¬ 
ment  as  a  Home  Missionary  to  the  interior  of  Alaska  as 
I  am  not  afraid  of  the  hardships  and  exposure  as  you 
know.” 

This  is  a  spirit  that  breathes  through  all  applications 
that  have  thus  far  been  received.  But  nothing  can  be 
done.  The  Board  has  no  money.  The  General  Assem¬ 
bly  has  directed  the  Board  to  get  out  of  debt  and  the 
money  that  has  already  been  voted  to  the  Presbyteries 
prevents  any  additional  appropriations.  Unless  some 
person  will  pledge  the  full  salary  and  expense,  that 
whole  mass  of  misled,  suffering  humanity  will  be  left 
without  the  gospel. 


All  Out  for  Klatsutakakat. 

We  left  Seattle  on  the  Steamer  “Rosalie” 
and  on  a  very  fine  day.  The  sun  was  shining 
brightly.  As  we  ran  from  Puget  Sound,  pass¬ 
ing  the  San  Juan  Islands  into  the  Gulf  of 
Georgia,  the  day  gradually  ended.  Towards 
midnight  the  weather  changed,  and  from  this 
time  on  we  experienced  rather  an  unpleasant 

trin 


witn  tne.ir  great?  stamping  mills,  and  of  all 
this  I  have  spoken  already  in  the  Helper. 

But  Skaguay  and  Dyea,  those  “twin  cities” 
of  Alaska,  only  lately  started,  almost  as  late 
as  yesterday,  especially  the  former,  will  at¬ 
tract  our  notice. 

We  got  to  8kaguay  about  evening,  and  one  of 
the  wharves  where  we  tied  up  was  crowded, 
almost  jammed,  with  people.  No  soouer  had 
the  lines  fastened  than  we  made  our  way 
ashore  and  “up  town.” 

Skaguay  is  situated  in  a  kind  of  valley, 
almost  like  a  ravine,  the  left  side  bottom  of 
which  is  a  river  flowing  down  from  the 
mountains.  On  either  side  is  a  high  mount¬ 
ain  and  the  region  about  is  well  timbered. 

The  town  faces  southward.  The  shore  very 
gradually  declines  and  sinks  into  the  water 
from  the  land  above  and  the  distance  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  tide  water  marks  is 
about  a  thousand  yards.  This  accounts  for 
the  length  of  the  wharves  of  Skaguay. 

The  new  settlement  will  always  be  limited 
in  its  area,  although  it  can  grow  up  the  val¬ 
ley  and  along  the  river  for  several  miles. 

The  place  presented  an  appearance  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  enterprise.  We  walked  up  and 
down  the  streets  and  our  eyes  met  with  gro¬ 
cery,  hardware,  dry  goods,  drug  and  millin¬ 
ery  stores  and  many  other  business  shops  of 
that  nature.  We  saw  evidences  of  religious, 
political,  educational  and  literary  life. 

The  mail  carrying  and  telephone  systems 
were  in  operation.  There  were  hotels,  thea¬ 
tres,  saloons  of  every  description,  and  houses 
of  corruption.  Real  estate,  commercial  and 
professional  men  had  their  shingles  out  and 
marked  with  large  letters.  The  streets  were 
named,  and  while  there  I  penned  many  letters 
and  notes  headed  “Cor.  Bond  and  Brady 
Streets.” 

Horses  tramped  the  streets  and  peddlers 
shouted  near  the  alleys.  Really  everything 
that  goes  to  show  a  city  life  was  seen  here. 

The  climate  of  this  new  gold  city  is  cold  in 
winter,  quite  hot  in  summer  and  wet  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

An  eastern  friend  who  is  there  aud  who 
came  from  a  dry  section  of  the  United  States 
told  me  in  a  joking  way  that  since  he  settled 
at  Skaguay,  he  once  in  a  while  examines  his 
back  10  see  whethgr  or  not  moss  has  grown 
upon  it.  You  know  that  'wherever  it  rains 
much,  moss  for  one  thing  grows  luxuriantly. 
This  friend  doubtless  did  not  want  to  put  on  an 
appearance  of  an  Alaskan  spruce  tree,  so  he 

was  cautious  about  it.  . 

We  saw  where  the  first  locomotive  engine 
and  dumping  cars  were  running.  The  nariow 
gauge  rail-road  had  been  built  for  seven  miles 
up  toward  the  Klondike  region.  They  are 
still  building  it,  and  they  now  hope  to  run  it 

through  the  Klondike  clear  down  the  Yukon 

to  St.  Michaels. 


What  a  noble  enterprise  that  would  be! 

No  wonder  the  Skaguans  turned  and  made 
a  commotion  when  the  engine  blew  its  first 
whistle  and  pealed  forth  its  first  warning  sig¬ 
nal. 

What  an  easy  thing  for  us  Alaskans  to  see 
the  rest  of  the  world,  especially  Europe!  We 
can  take  the  train  at  Skaguay  for  St.  Michaels, 
and  from  there  by  boat  to  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  thence  on  the  Russian  cars  to  Europe,  and 
come  home  by  way  of  New  York. 

The  brakeman  would  have  to  be  a  linguist 
before  he  could  correctly  shout  the  names  of 
some  of  the  Alaskan  stations. 

All  out  for  Klatsutakakat! 

Change  cars  at  Odgovigamut ! 

Twenty  minutes  for  dinner  at  Melozikaka! 

Dyea,  seven  miles  farther  north,  is  the  rival 
of  Skaguay.  It  seems  now  that  the  latter 
would  come  out  ahead  because  of  the  railroad. 

rrlhe  same  conditions  of  life  are  seen  at  Dyea 
as  at  Skaguay,  so  I  shall  pass  it  by  without  a 
particular  notice. 

Those  places  are  an  entrance  to  the  Klon¬ 
dike,  and  they  form  a  good  basis  of  supplies 
for  the  same.  We  may  mention  them  again 
in  the  future,  but  we  leave  Skaguay  and  m 
due  time  arrive  at  home  in  New  Metlakahtla. 
Saxman,  Alaska.  Edward  Marsden. 

October  26,  1898. 


A  GREAT  ARCTIC  TRIAL. 

The  Rev.  J.  E.  Peck,  an  English 
Church  missionary,  who  is  laboring 
within  the  Arctic  Circle  among  the 
Esquimaux,  writes  as  follows  of  one  of 
the  great  trials  in  those  remote  and  deso¬ 
late  regions:  “  The  Arctic  cold,  though 
so  intense,  is  not  our  greatest  trial.  Clad 
in  fur  clothing  and  with  proper  attention 
to  diet  one  can  even  enjoy  the  dry, 
bracing,  Arctic  atmosphere.  What  one 
does  feel  is  the  sense  of  utter  loneliness 
a  desire  to  hear  something,  at  least,  of 
the  loved  ones  far  away,  a  hungering  for 
some  fresh  mental  food  to  break  the  mo¬ 
notony  of  one's  surroundings.  Perhaps 
these  factors,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
make  one's  spiritual  experiences  all  the 
more  real  and  deep.  One  seems,  at  times 
especially,  to  live  in  contact  with  the 
heavenly  powers.  Prayer  and  the  study 
of  God’s  Holy  Word  become  realities  to 
one.  Faith  is  strengthened  by  the  felt 
need  of  the  Saviour’s  presence  and  help, 
and  I  continually  realized  in  our  Arctic 
home  a  wonderful  sustaining  and  up¬ 
holding  power.  One  also  felt  com¬ 
forted  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  no  doubt,  in 
answer  to  the  prayers  of  many  in  the 
home  land.” 
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SOCIAL  NEEDS  OF  ALASKA 

«.  «  i8*jp 

I)r.  Sheldon  Jackson  Talks  of 


is  made  try  river  steamer  1 ,7  00  miles  up  Washln_ton  Avenue  Pfisbyterian  Church  i 
n,e  Yul on  to  Dawson.  The  journey  takes,  £  1  J*  Tbe  d0Ct0r  is  now  on  his  way  to  I 

three  weeks,  night  and  day  travel.  Washington  City  to  make  a  report  of  his 

Tne  icodnes  not  leave  St  Michael's  hart  or  *  expects  to  return  to  Alaska  be- 

until  July-,  that  route  is  practically  closed  '  Phbe  wlR  lecture  last  night 


GARDENS  ON  THE  ROOFTOPS 


His  lecture 

was  heard  by  a  large  congregation,  whlc 
he  majority  of  miners  take  the  more  inc]uded  a  number  of  well-known  Fresby- 
iculi  •  hut  shorter  route,  through  Chill-  terian  ministers.  Before  going  to  Alasaa 

Dr.  Jackson  was  engaged  in  ihl^onary 
work  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  districts  o 
this  country.  He  still  keeps  up  his  interest 
in  religious  work,  notwithstanding  his  otli- 

CiDrP  Jackson  opened  his  talk  last  night  by 
tcHing^someViSg  of  the .  climate  topog¬ 
raphy  and  resources  of  Alaska  The  o °^a<, 
try  had  long  been  misrepresented.^  It  was 


not  the  desolate  country  pictured. 


Argonauts  Should  Have  Wives  to  In¬ 
fluence  Them  for  Good  —  Govern¬ 
ment  Indifferent  Till  Gold  \V  is 
Pound  —  tY hlte  People  There  Who 
Are  Old  Residents. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  as  1  nited 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
Alaska  has  had  unlimited  opportunities 
to  study  the  growth  and, changes  of  that 
country  during  recent  years,  and  particu¬ 
larly  during  the  Klondike  rush,  lectured  in 

the  “  Yukon’’  in  the  Church  of  the  Coven- 

• 

ant  at  4  o’clock  yesterday  afternoon. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  presented  by  Rev.  Tennis 
■  S.  Hamlin,  who  said  that  the  speaker 
needed  no  introduction,  being  one  of  the 
most  familiar  and  honored  persons  in  the 
Presbyterian  church.  Dr.  Jackson  was 
first  known  in  the  early  day  as  the  bishop 
of  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and 
through  ids  perseverance  the  church  was 
carried  from  the  Missouri  west  ward  into  the 
Rockies. 

In  his  introductory  remarks  the  speaker 
said  that  when  lie  started  for  Alaska  last 
spring  tiie  gold  fields  were  almost  un¬ 
heard  of  in  the  northwest,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  several  months  age  almost  every 
village  had  a  Klondike  saloon,  hotel  or 
store.  The  Klondike  country  is  in  Cana¬ 
dian  territory,  hut  the  name  has  become  o 
general  that  the  word  Klondike  is  almost 
synonymous  with  Alaska. 

The  first  gold  mines,  however,  wire 
found  oil  the  American  side,  at  what  is 
known  as  Forty  Mile  Creek,  Then  came 
the  tilings  of  a  find  farther  up  the  Yukon 
River,  and  the  village  of  Circle  City  sprang 
into  existence  like  a  mushroom.  The 
town  is  made  up  of  250  cabins,  and  a  log- 
opera  house  was  recently  built;  at  a  cost 
of  $30,000.  One  of  the  peculiarities  of  { 
the  place  is  the  way  in  which  vegetables 
are  grown  on  patches  on  the  roofs  of  the 
houses.  The  gardens  ate  laid  out  in 
this  Infrequent  way  so  that  the  heat  of 
the  interior  of  the  houses  may  keep  the 
earth  warm  and  in  condition  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables. 

Dr.  Sheldon  said  that  everything  in  the 
original  Klondike  land  is  taken  up,  but  the 
rich  gold  land  in  Alaska  was  to  be  ha  l 
almost  everywhere  along  the  Yukon.  Every 
prospected  stream  has  turned  out  gold, 
and  tl.i  area  is  so  great  that  those  who 
go  there  in  nine  or  ten  years’  time  will  Interesting  l-eotnre  bj-  Tlev.  Dr.  Sliel- 
liave  just  as  good  a  chance  as  those  who  „  ^  p* 

go  next  spring  Rev-  Dr'  Sheldon  p-  Jackson,  United 

The  safest  route  is  by  way  of  St.  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  Alas- 
.M  k  ha  els ,  from  which  place  the  Journey  delivered  a  lecture  on  missionary  work 

in  that  far-away  land  at  the  Compton  and- 


for  the  v  inter. 

The 

difficult 

coot  Pass,  by  way  of  1  »yea  a  nd  Skaguay. 1 1  is 
an  exceedingly  dangerous  one  in  winter. 

Capt.  Ray,  of  the  War  Department  Corps, 
has  beer  trying  to  locate  a  third  route, 
running  from  Cook's  Island,  direct  to  the 
center  of  the  country. 

The  possibilities  of  a  large  rush  to  the 
gold  fields  next  summer,  Dr.  Jackson  said,  ft°0stlbIauUfurscenery“he  nad  'ever  beheld 

"  . . .  .  he  had  seen  In  Alaska,  and  he  assured  his 

hearers  that  the  scenery  of  parts  of  Alaska 
over  which  the  average  American  tourist 
goes  into  raptures  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  that  viewed  on  a  trip  from  Sitka  to 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  a  journey  which  very  ! 
few  people  make. 

Alaska  Is  a  land  of  surprises  and  natural 
phenomena.  Its  rivers  are  the  largest  In 
the  world,  and  the  wealth  of  its  mineral 
resources  can  not  be  estimated.  In  every 
brook  In  four-fifts  of  Alaska  prospectors 
Continuing.  Di  .Jaclcsongavean  interesting  have  found  gold.  The  strikes  have  not  been 

rich  as  some  of  those  made  in  the 


were  very  great.  He- thought  that  200,000 
people  would  slart  for  the  Klondike  during 
the  next  year.  Ho  had  received  information 
to  the  effect  that  1,700  men  in  far  away 
Australia  lm<Vmnde  a  deposit  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  steamship  company  to  secure  passage 
to  .Alaska  in  the  spring,  and  shiploads  of 
miners  were  coming  from  Africa,  Japan  and 
elsewhere. 


resume  of  mission  work  in  Alaska,  and  told 
of  the  need  of  more  men  and  money  for 
each  denomination  to  carry  on  the  work. 
The  Presbyterians,  he  said,  started  the  first 
missions,  in  the  year  1877,  near  Sitka, 
seven  years  before  any  other  denomination 
entered  I  lie  field. 

As  the  result  of  a  conference  held  in  -Yew 
York  he  said  that  the  different  denomina¬ 
tions  wet.-  assigned  to  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Presbyterians  were 
given  the  southeast  section,  the  Bap'ists 
made  Cook’s  Island  a  center,  the  Metho¬ 
dists  went  to  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and 
the  southwestern  part,  the  Moravians 
the  northeastern  valleys,  the  S wad’s H. 
Evangelical  Union  had  two  postss  in  the 
Heliring  Sea,  and  the  Congregational  Church 
founded  a  mission  on  the  Behring  straits. 

The  entire  country  seemed  to  be  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  Alaska,  and  Congress  had  not 
manifested  any  interest  in  the  region  until 
$4,000,000  in  gold  dust  was  found 

In  conclusion  Dr.  Jackson  advised  every 
man  who  thought  of  turning  argonaut  to 
take  his  wife  with  him  to  the  mining  camp. 
He  said:  “All  central  Alaska  has  a  frozen 
subsoil  that  never  thaws  out.  When 
the  miner  comes  out  of  the  shaft  in  the 
evening  he  is  stiff  with  rheumatism.  He 
then  passes  the  evening  away  in  the  saloon 
where  there  Is  a  warm  fire  and  a  lively 
crowd.  If  the  wives  would  go  along  and 
have  a  warm  supper  and  a  cheerful  fire 
awaiting  the  weary  husband  the  men  would 
have  a  better  environment  and  would  not 
have  to  pass  their  time  in  the  saloon. 

“Cultivated  women  from  homes  of  re¬ 
finement  in  England  have  gone  to  northern 
Alaska  and  have  remained  there  with  their 
husbands  and  have  been  there  forty  years, 
in  some  instances.’’ 


Lena,  5 


may 


ars  old,  dieoPsodSjh  ajfter  reaching 
ution.  Th^  resflrfij*  named  Gus 
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MISSIONARY  WORK  IN  ALASKA. 


as  rich  as  some 
Klondike,  but  the  speaker  thought  that 
discoveries  of  gold  would  continue  to  he 
made  in  Alaska  for  the  next  100  years.  The 
climate  of  the  major  portion  of  the  penin¬ 
sula  was  not  as  rigorous  as  the  people  of 
the  United  States  believed.  Around  the 
coast  the  temperature  was  moderated  by 
the  ocean  currents  and  at  Sitka  the  winters 
were  so  mild  that  ice  of  sufficient  strength 
to  bear  an  individual's  weight  was  seldom 
formed. 

The  people  of  Alaska,  the  speaker  said, 
are  of  four  distinct  races.  There  are  the 
Esquimaux,  the  American  Indian,  the 
Thlinggetts  and  the  Aleutes.  The  first  three 
are  barbarians.  The  Aleutes  inhabit  the 
Aleutian  Islands;  are  c’vlized  and  belong 
to  the  Greek  Church  of  Russia.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  Aleutes  celebrated  the  cen¬ 
tennial  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  church  in  their  country.  Witchcraft  Is 
still  believed  In  by  the  other  three  peoples 
of  Alaska  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  for 
people  to  be  tortured  to  death  because  they 
are  accused  of  this  impossible  crime. 
Among  some  of  the  tribes  the  custom  of 
killing  children  at  birth  prevails.  With  oth¬ 
ers  it  is  considered  no  crime  to  kill  the  sick 
and  old.  Child  marriage  is  very  common 
among  these  people  and  often  one  hears  of 
the  purchase  of  a  little  girl  by  an  old 
man.  The  people  are  not  ferocious  natur¬ 
ally.  however.  They  are  easily  won  to 
Christianity  and  the  only  reason  they  re¬ 
main  barbarians  is  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
the  civilized  world. 

The  speaker  told  something  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  already  accomplished  in  Alas¬ 
ka.  Churches  and  missions  have  already 
been  established  by  the  Presbvterlan  Meth¬ 
odist,  Quaker,  Episcopal,  Swedenborgian 
and  Congregational  denominations.  Some 
of  the  sects  have  likewise  founded  schools 
The  good  that  is  being  accomplished  cari 
hardly  be  estimated,  but  the  field  is  so  lar^e 
that  very  few  of  the  people  can  he  reached 
In  addition  to  the  native  population,  the 
last  eighteen  months  has  seen  100  000 
miners  come  to  Alaska  and  the  Klondike 
These  people  are  without  spiritual  instruc¬ 
tion.  and  are  badly  in  need  of  it.  Very  few 
of  them  even  stop  work  on  the  Sabbath 
and  to  Dr.  Jackson  some  admitted  that 
they  had  lost  track  of  the  days  of  the  weelc 
That  such  a  condition  of  affairs  should  ,  x- 
lst,  Dr.  Jackson  deplored,  and  he  asked  his 
hearers  to  exert  themselves  to  have  the 
evil  remedied  at  once.  The  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Missions  was  willing  to  do  'ts 
share  of  the  work,  but  at  present  was 
handicapped  by  a  lack  of  funds. 


IN  THE  KLONDIKE 

Alaskan  Missionary  Tells  of  Its  Need 
in  the  Mining  Kegions. 

*^J0SL4*^d><*r-  &/a,  ( 

liev.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  Interesting  Lec¬ 
ture  at  the  Church  of  the  Covenant — 
Urges  the  Necessity  of  Sending 
More  Ministers  North. 


Mr.  Jackson  said  mat  tne  gold  tever 
changed  the  objective  point  of  its  vic¬ 
tims  frequently.  /Already  the  main  source 
of  interest  had'  changed  three  times  in 
the  Alaska  mine§,  and  no  doubt  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  shift  as  rich  bodies  of  ore  are 
discovered.  All  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Yukon  are  gold-bearing,  and  it  was  the 
speaker’s  opinion  that  the  men  who  go  to 
Alaska  ten  years  from  now  will  have 
just  as  good  a  chance  to  find  gold  un¬ 
claimed  as  those  who  are  already  on  the 
way.  Fifteen  thousand  men  have  paid 
a  deposit  on  passage  money  from  Austra¬ 
lia  to  Alaska,  said  Mr.  Jackson,  and  oth¬ 
ers  are  coming  from  the  whole  world; 
from  South  Africa  even,  and  from  the 
United  States,  there  is  hardly  a  town  cf 

■ -  a  thousand  inhabitants  which  does  not 

expect  to  send  at  least  one  of  its  citizens 
The  Church  of  the  Covenant  was  filled  to  the  g0l(j  fiei(js  next  year, 
yesterday  afternoon  by  those  who  came  Qn  the  religious  features  of  the  migra- 
to  hear  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  mis-  j.jcn  to  the  north,  Mr.  Jackson  had  much 
sionary  of  Alaska,  lecture  on  the  Klon-  t0  say  He  urged  all  married  men  who 
dyke.  Dr.  Teunis  S.  Hamlin  introduced  are  g0ing.  to  the  Klondyke  to  take  their 
the  lecturer  in  a  brief  reference  to  the  j  „vivpg  along.  The  missionaries  even  at 


/f.' 


Of  previous  work  in  Alaska,  Mr.  Jaclt- 
son  said  he  had  been  engaged  in  mis¬ 
sionary  labors  there  for  twenty  years,  and 
until  the  news  of  the  immense  discov¬ 
eries  of  gold  there  reached  the  world  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  get  any 
assistance  in  his  work.  He  urged  the  con¬ 
gregation  to  help  the  church  in  its  efforts 
to  send  ministers  to  this  country  soon  to 
be  overrun  by  thousands  of  men,  cut  of? 
from  all  the  Christianizing  influences  of 
home  life  that  those  who  were  Chris¬ 
tians  might  be  supported  and  encouraged 
in  the  practice  of  religion  and  the  sick 
and  dying  might  receive  the  offices  of  the 
church. 


I  DR.  JACKSON 

Dentures  on  Alaska  Before  the  Pres- 
byterial  Society. 
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Austin  Hall. 
(Boys.) 


Kelly  Hall. 
(Girls.) 


Church.  Museum.  Parsonage.  Hospital.  Mount  of  Cross. 

Elliott  F.  Shepard  Industrial  Building.  Model  Cottages. 


Mission  and  Industrial  Training  School  (Presbyterian),  Sitka,  Alaska. 


long  service  and  the  good  work  he  had 
done  in  that  territory  in  the  cause  of 
nitv. 

The  main  theme  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  discourse  was  the  great  need  of 
missionaries  and  other  Christian  work¬ 
ers  in  the  newly-discovered  gold  fields, 
where  men  would  soon  lose  all  thought 
of  God  in  the  allurements  of  vice  which 
stalk  unchecked  in  those  frontier  towns. 
A  large  map  of  the  territory  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  portions  of  British  North  America 
was  used  by  th»  speaker  to  indicate  the 
different  routes  to  the  gold  mines  and 
the  location  of  the  prmcipal  camps  and 


jint  Barrow,  the  northernmost  point  of 
e  American  continent,  has  his  wife  with 
m.  The  missionaries  and  teachers 
iroughout  the  territory  of  the  United 
ates  and  Great  Britain  in  those  north¬ 
'll  latitudes  have  their  wives,  many  of 
sem  delicate  and  cultured  women,  who 
ad  no  great  discomfort  in  the  life.  He 
)oke  of  the  great  help  of  wives  in  mak- 
ie  the  home  of  the  miner  cheerful  for 
ie  weary  and  chilled  husHkd  at  the  end 
?  his  day’s  work,  as  a  mefns  of  keeping 
im  from  the  warm,  well-lighted  and  com- 
irtable  saloon,  which,  in  most  mining 
imps,  is  the  only  gathering  place. 


towns. 


The  quarterly  meeting-  of  the  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  Society  of  Home  Missions  of 
Cincinnati  Presbytery  was  quite  an  event 
yesterday  at  Pleasant  Ridge,  Ohio.  Mrs. 
Dr.  J.  J.  Francis  presided.  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.  D.,  LE.D..  ex-Moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  General  Assembly,  and  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  addressed  the  meeting  principally  on 
the  subject  of  missions  in  Alaska.  The  re¬ 
ports  of  the  officers  of  the  society  were  very 
encouraging.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Jackson 
delivered  a  public  'lecture  in  the  First  Pres- j 
byterian  Church,  East  Fourth  street,  on  the 
subject  of  “Alaska.”  The  doctor  explained;) 


/ 


I  the  topograpny  or  Alaska,  from  a  large  mis¬ 
sionary  map,  which  had  been  suspended 
ovei"  the  pulpit  platform  in  full  view  of  a 
large  and  deeply  interested  congregation. 
He  spoke  of  the  immense  resources  of  this 
vast,  country,  extending  2,200  miles  across 
from  east  to  west  and  a  distance  from  north 
to  south  of  what  would  equal  the  mileage 
from  Cincinnati  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  the 
largest  gold-bearing  district  in  the  world. 
And  in  25  and  50  years  hence  there  would 
still  be  great  fortunes  made  in  this  country 
from  that  source  alone.  There  is  not  a  creek 
or  river  in  the  extreme  northern  part  that 
does  not  bear  the  evidence  of  rich  gold  de¬ 
posits.  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  of  its  mineral 
products  and  gigantic  lumber  interests 


Dr.  Jackson  says  there  Is  an  abundance  of 
gold  In  Alaska,  and  if  properly  mined 
the  Territory  will  develop  into  one 
of  the  richest  gold-producing  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  world.  He  says,  though, 
that  those  who  go  there  expecting 
to  pick  nuggets  of  gold  from  the  top  of  the 
ground  soon  will  find  their  mistake.  To 
succeed,  the  miner  first  must  become  ac¬ 
climated  and  have  the  proper  equipments 
for  taking  the  yellow  metal  from  the 
ground. 

Over  60,000  white  people  have  Immigrated 
to  Alaska  during  the  last  summer,  says  Dr. 


Crude  petroleum  floated  on  the  waters  of  J  Jackson,  and  about  40,000  of  them  will  re- 


its  rivers  in  Ihe  south,  indicating  the  pres-,  main,  probably  for  years.  He  admits  that 
®nce  of  ^ofl.  ^f^^^cribed^four  classes jvf  itsj  there  Is  some  distress  among  the  miners  In 

that  country,  but  thinks  the  condition  has 


population— 17,000  Esquimaux,  all  along  its 
coast;  the  North  American  Indians;  the 
Aleutians  and  the  Clingats  and  the  great, 
unnatural  crimes  which -were  still  in  vogue 
among  them.  Christianity  had  already  ac¬ 
complished  a  great  deal  for  them.  In  one 
region  he  ‘had  noted  the  presence  of  some 
1,500  Christians,  who  had  formerly  indulged 
in  the  practices  of  Paganism.  There  are  six 
Presbyterian  churches  in  Sitka.,  with  about 
500  members.  The  Methodist  Church  was 
accomplishing  a  great  work  in  the  Aleutian 
Islands;  the  Moravian  missions  are  flourish¬ 
ing  a  little  farther  north.  Still  more  north¬ 
ward  are  the  Episcopal  missions  along  the 
Yukon,  with  a  claimed  membership  of  2,000 


been  exaggerated.  The  distress  was  caused 
by  people  coming  unprepared. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  63  years  old,  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  Presbyterian  missions 
of  Alaska  for  the  last  16  years.  About  eight 
years  ago  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Commissioner  of  Education.  His  mission¬ 
ary  territory  in  Alaska  embraces  several 
hundred  miles,  and  is  located  in  and 
around  Sitka,  although  he  spends  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  at  St.  Michael.  He 
says  the  various  denominations  have 
agreed  to  divide  the  country,  each  having 
a  separate  subdivision  ,  in  which  to  labor. 


converts.  The  Congregations  lists  a  re  doing  Education  is  progressing  in  the  Territory, 
igood  work  at  Behring’s  Straits.  Cape  The  Government  annually  appropriates 
Prince  of  Wades  is  a  Christian  settlement.'  130,000  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Jackson  spends 
The  Episcopalians  h-ave  a  flourishing  con-  his  winters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  nav- 
gregation  at  Point  Hope,  and  the  Presby-  igation  in  Alaska  is  impossible,  he  says, 
terians  have  a  church  of  114  members  at  except  along  the  Sitka  coast. 

Point  Barraw,  the  northernmost  mission  of  Dr.  Jackson  lectured  last  night  at  the 
wor'cL’  Washington  and  Compton  Avenue  Presby- 

The  audience  was  dismissed  with  the  bene-  terian  Church.  This  afternoon  he  will 
i  diction  pronounced  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mc.Kibben.  speak  at  Kirkwood.  He  goes  from  St.  Louis 
Dr.  Jackson  left  this  morning  for  St.  to  Chicago,  and  afterward  to  Washington, 

returning  to  Alaska  next  April. 


Louis. 

u 
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In  the  lecture  last  night,'  Dr.  Jackson 
gave  a  general  description  of  the  country, 
its  mineral  resources  and  topography,  and 
dwelt  at  length  on  the  character  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  He  said  they  readily  received  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  that  the  extensive  missionary 
^  work  undertaken  in  Alaska  by  various  de¬ 
nominations  was  meeting  with  gratifying 
success. 
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Majority  of  tlie  Immigrants  Have 
Decided  to  Remain  Probably 
for  Years. 


OUR  TREASURES  IN  ALASKA. 


BY  EDGAR  P.  HILL,  D.  D. 
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Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  United  States  Com-''/ 
missioner  of  Education  for  Alaska,  arrived 
in  St.  Louis  last  night  from  Cincinnati,  and 
is  stopping  at  the  residence  of  Rev.  Dr.  Al¬ 
len,  5423  Cabanne  avenue.  Dr.  Jackson  is 


written  over  the  portals  of  Tort 
gell,  for  the  glory  has  departed 
When  the  Cassin  Mines  were  ii 
tion,  doubtless  this  was  an  in 
commercial  station.  Today,  h 
there  is  little  to  remind  one  of  i 
of  prosperity.  Dr.  Clarence 
and  his  cheery  wife  do  not  seem 
ize  what  sacrifices  they  are  mak 
was  a  very  great  privilege  to  p 
hand  on  the  heads  of  two  swe 
in  the  little  church  and  dedica 
to  the  Lord.  One  was  die  u’mV 
and  Mrs.  Thwing;  the  other  ar 
babe.  “There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Our  church  at  large  should 
earnestly  in  prayer  our  two 
missionaries  at  Wrangell. 

At  Juneau  we  found  ourselvc 
midst  of  a  busy  frontier  town, 
tels  were  filled.  The  warehoin 
piled  high  with  freight.  The 
of  evil  were  in  full  blast.  J 
Mrs.  Jones  have  a  coveted  opp 
to  do  valaint  service  for  the  1 
they  are  seizing  it  with  ent 
Not  only  are  they  consecrated 
of  the  Master,  but  they  have  a  k 
ply  of  common  sense  and  e 
ability.  Mr.  Jones  should  be 
supported  in  his  work,  for  he  v 
good  use  of  all  the  facilities  p 
his  hands. 

The  mission  will  become 
drowsy  nor  hungry  so  long 
Gould  remains.  We  spent  a  r< 
at  Sitka.  The  Indians  lining  t 
with  their  wares  were  interes 
the  mission  was  fascinating 
special  pleasure  to  meet  Mr.  ; 


|  For  The  Occident  1 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  able  to  satisf)  Austin  with  whose  names  we 

an  old  ambition  by  taking  a  trip  tc  been  familiar.  We  had  met  A 

Alaska.  Such  an  experience  stirs  the  man  on  the  steamer  returnin'/ 

in  st.  Louis  to  deliver  several  lectures  by  heart  to  a  love  of  one’s  country  bv  giv-  from  Oregon,  so  we  t e It  |  1 

request  of  the  Women’s  Presbyterian  ing  him  a  new  idea  of  the  vastness  and  quainted  with  the 
Missionary  Society.  He  gained  con-  0  1 

siderabie  notoriety  about  a  year  richness  of  the  natural  territory.  It  is  in- their  \vor«. 

ago  by  inducing  the  united  states  tensely  interesting  to  the  student  of  the  Wilbur’s  father  from  Philadel 

signment  of  reindeer  for  use  in  the  Alaskan  Lord’s  Kingdom,  for  he  is  able  by  per-  also  a  passenger.  He  was  tl 

regions,  half  of  which  died  before  they  sonai  operation  to  investigate  the  age-  the  party  and  we  missed  him 
reached  their  destination.  He  disclaims  all  ”  v  ■> 


mission  ai 
reaching  th 


responsibility  for  their  loss.  He  said  last  long  conflict  between  heathenism  and 

night  that  he  ordered  the  animals  from  Christianity.  And  Alaska  is  a  natural- 

L»apland,  but  when  they  reached  Alaska 

the  Government  failed  to  provide  transpor-  ist’s  paradise. 

tatlon  to  the  moss  pastures  and  they  died  .  ,  .  . 

Three  towns  of  importance  are 


for  want  of  subsistence.  The  approaching 
war  was  partly  responsible  for  this  neg-  visited 
lect. 


by  the  tourist.  “Ichabod”  is 


the  return  trip.  Our  dene 
ought  to  be  very  proud  of  t 
which  our  missions  have  accc 
in  Alaska.  We  hold  the  ke 
situation  there.  Our  plant 
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days 
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equipped.  The  work  already  done  has 
aroused  the  admiration  and  enlisted  the 
hearty  confidence  of  the  natives.  There 
are  few  fields  to  be  found  where  so  much 
can  be  accomplished  with  the  same  ex¬ 
penditure  and  energy  as  in  Alaska,  for 
the  pioneer  work  has  been  planned  and 
executed  with  admirable  skill. 

On  this  Western  Coast  we  hear  many 
adverse  criticisms  on  mission  work.  Re¬ 
turning  travelers  tell  us  that  the  gospel 
in  Alaska  is  a  failure  and  that  the  In¬ 
dians  cannot  be  evangelized.  While  in 
Alaska  I  made  it  my  special  business  to 
investigate  the  subject.  I  sat  with  the 
missionaries  at  their  tables,  went  into 


sive.  The  children  are  disgusting  to 
the  eye.  I  went  into  the  home  of  a 
Christian  Indian.  Blooming  flowers  were 
in  the  windows,  carpets  were  on  the 
floors,  tfe  rooms  were  nicely  furnished. 
There  was  a  sofa  and  a  sewing  machine 
in  the  sitting  room.  The  entire  house 
was  immaculately  clean.  The  wife  (no 
one  would  think  of  calling  her  a  squaw) 
sat  at  ease  in  a  rocking  chair,  and  spoke 
witli  evident  pride  of  her  husband  at 
work  in  the  tin  shop.  And  yet,  many 
of  the  merchants  of  Alaska  sneer  at 
missionary  effort,  telling  the  easily  per¬ 
suaded  tourist  that  the  Indians  were 
better  off  before  the  missionaries  came. 
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visited  the  homes  of  the  Christian  na¬ 
tives  and  the  houses  of  the  “ranche”  In¬ 
dians. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any 
intelligent  person  can  offer  other  than 
words  of  heartest  appreciation  after 
such  an  inspection. 

Two  typical  houses  ought  to  be  a  con¬ 
vincing  object  lesson.  The  “ranche” 
Indian  lives  in  one  large  room  so  filthy 
that  it  makes  one  s  flesh  creep  to  remain 
there  for  even  a  moment.  The  faces  of 
the  men  and  women  are  usually  repul- 


Some  of  the  officers  on  the  steamer, 
and  occasionally  government  officials, 
denounce  the  work.  What  does  it 
mean?  Listen.  One  of  our  passengers 
interviewed  a  business  man  of  Sitka, 
and  the  following  conversation  took 
place. 

Question.  “What  about  mission  work 
in  Alaska?  Has  it  done  any  good?” 

Answer.  “No.  The  Indians  were  1 
better  before  the  missionaries  came.” 

Q.  “Will  you  explain  a  little?  Are 
the  Christian  Indians  lazy  or  in  dus- 
trious?” 
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A.  “Well  when  they  become  Chris¬ 
tians  they  become  too  smart  and  think 
they  are  as  good  as  anybody.” 

A  man’s  heart  is  pretty  hard  who 
can  condemn  a  work  on  the  sole  ground 
that  it  encourages  a  poor  degraded  In¬ 
dian  to  leave  his  old  savage  life  leading 
him  to  a  manhood  where  at  last  he  is 
able  to  regard  himself  as  on  an  equality 
with  other  men  The  same  passenger 
who  interviewed  the  merchant  ques¬ 
tioned  one  of  the  United  States  officials 
and  the  following  conversation  took 
place. 

Q.  “What  do  you  think  of  missions 
in  Alaska?” 

A.  “The  missionaries  are  doing  a 
vast  amount  of  good.  They  are  doing 
almost  all  that  is  being  done  to  elevate 
the  natives.” 

O.  But  some  of  the  merchants  and 
others  condemn  missions.  How  do  you 
explain  their  opposition? 

“That  is  simple  enough.  The  Chris¬ 
tian  Indians  cannot  be  imposed  on. 
They  will  not  part  with  their  furs  for 
trifles,  for  they  know  the  markets. 
They  will  not  buy  whiskey  which  un¬ 
principled  men  wish  to  smuggle  to 
them  at  exorbitant  prices.” 

•  That  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell. 
We  have  heard  a  good  deal  in  our  voy¬ 
age  in  regard  to  the  failure  .of  mis¬ 
sions  in  Alaska,  and  of  the  impossibility 
of  reaching  the  Indian.  I  determined 
to  give  the  passengers  an  object  lesson. 
I  had  been  invited  to  conduct  the  Sab¬ 
bath  service  on  shipboard.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  nothing  could  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  than  a  talk  on  Alaskan  mis¬ 
sions.  A  passenger  had  come  on  board 
at  Sitka  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced 
by  one  of  the  missionaries.  He  was  a  full 
blooded  Indian.  He  had  been  trained 
in  the  missions  schools  of  Alaska.  He 
had  taken  a  four  years  course  at  Mari¬ 
etta  College,  was  a  student  at  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  was  a  good  mus-l 
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TWO  WILL  BE  EDUCATED  WiTl 
THE  INDIANS. 


at  Carlisle.  Pa.,  where  they  are  to  receiv 
a  higher  education,  a3  both  have  shown  r< 
mart-able  ability  in  their  studies.  The  chi 
dren  spoke  very  good  English,  and  the 
enjoyed  themselves  thoroughly  yesterda, 
about  the  Merchants’  hotel. 

Dr.  Jackson  was  sent  to  Alaska  last  sprln 
by  the  secretary  of  the  interior  to  look  afte 
the  introduction  of  domesticated  reindee 
from  Siberia  into  Alaska  and  also  to  inspec 
the  government  schools  along  the  Arcti. 
ocean  As  no  commercial  vessels  visit  thosi 
waters  Dr.  Jackson  had  to  make  the  trij 
on  the  revenue  cutter  Bear.  In  speafcinj 
of  his  trip  to  a  Pioneer  Press  reporter,  he 
said: 


s 
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Dr.  Jackson  Is  Talcing-  Them  to  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa. — Sent  by  the  Presbyteri¬ 
an  Mission  Seliool  at  Sitlca  —  Dr. 
Jackson  Says  the  Reindeer  15x- 
l»eriinent  Is  a  Success — They  Are 
Used  lor  Freighting-  Where  Dog 
Teams  Are  Useless — Teachers  Get 
Mail  Once  a  Year. 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  passed  through  St. 
Paul  yesterday  on  his  way  from  Alaska  to 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  had  with  him  two 
young  Alaskan  girls,  about  ten  years  of  age, 
who  have  been  seut  by  the  Presbyterian 
mission  school  of  Sitka  to  the  Indian  school 


season  was  unusually  cold  a 
stormy.  Old  whalers  stated  that  the  1 
had  not  been  so  heavy  as  far  south  as  tl 
year  for  forty-two  years.  The  prevalen 
of  large  fields  of  Arctic  ice  greatly  retard 
our  progress.  The  Bear  came  throe  tirr 
within  sight  of  Point  Barrow,  the  mi 
northerly  point  of  the  continent,  but  w 
compelled  to  steam  southward  withpn' N' 
Ing  able  to  land.  The  fourth  attempt 
more  successful  and  the  steamer  fast  J 
to  a  grounded  iceberg,  many  square 
in  area.  Jj 

“The  reindeer  owued  by  the  govern 
are  prospering  finely.  They  have  bee 
vided  into  four  bands  and  July  1  the  e 
number  had  reached  1,091.  Last  s 
some  o3T  fawn  had  been  horn  in  the  L 
The  sudden  inllux  of  miners  into  the  If  'J 
river  valley  has  created  a  great  dei 
for  reindeer  for  freighting  purposes 


TC. 


that  these  animals,  which  were  originally 
imported  to  provide  food  for  the  starving 
natives,  will  eventually  aid  the  white  men 
in  the  development  of  the  interior.  Until 
reindeer  are  introduced  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  transport  provisions  to  the  mines, 
the  miners  will  often  be  kept  on  starvation 
rations,  as  dog  trains  arc  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  for  freighting  purposes.  On  this 
ground  it  is  important  that  congress  pro¬ 
vide  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  further 
importation  of  reindeer  into  Alaska,  in  num¬ 
bers  sufficient  to  supply  the  growing  de¬ 
mand. 

‘‘The  government  schools  were  all  In  good 
condition.  Most  of  them  are  so  far  re¬ 
moved  from  civilization  that  the  teachers 
receive  mail  but  once  a  year.  Yes,  it’s  a 
lonely  life  up  there  at  the  end  of  the  world, 
but  I  always  advise  sending  teachers  that 
are  married,  so  that  they  may  at  least  have 
a  little  social  life  among  themselves.” 

Dr.  Jackson  left  last  evening  for  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  will  stop  at  Carlisle  to  deliver 
his  young  charges  to  the  teachers  of  the 
school. 


Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  in  Alaska,  is  prominent¬ 
ly  identified  with  Presbyterian  mission 
work  in  that  territory,  and  yesterday  he 
delivered  two  interesting  discourses  in 
this  city,  preaching  in  the  morning  at  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  and  in  the  even¬ 
ing  at  the  Second  Presbyterian  church.  To 
his  clear  presentation  he  lent  the  added  ; 
personal  Interest  of  having  himself  been  a 
worker  in  the  field  of  which  he  spoke,  and 
his  congregations  felt  that  there  was  more 
than  mere  theory  or  speculation  back  of 
his  words. 

The  people  of  the  First  church  had  the 
additional  privilege  of  hearing  Miss  Flora 
Campbell,  a  native  Alaskan,  one  of  five 
girls  whom  Mrs.  Elliott  Shepard  took 
East  with  her  to  educate.  Miss  Campbell 
graduated  from  the  Indian  school  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  Pa.,  in  the  class  of  1894,  and  since 
that  time  has  done  good  work  in  the  East 
and  as  far  west  as  Kansas,  organizing  mis¬ 
sions  and  pursuing  her  preparation  for 
active  service.  She  ‘s  now  returning  to 


effective.  As  she  tom  or  tne  need's  ox  net 
6lsters  in  Alaska  and  of  the  terrible  temp¬ 
tations  to  which  they  are  subjected  by  the 
white  men  who  seek  to  lure  them  to  de¬ 
struction,  a  wave  of  sympathetic  emotion 
swept  over  the  entire  audience. 

‘‘Our  girls  in  Alaska,”  she  said,  ‘‘are  not 
even  protected  by  the  law.  Law  can  be 
purchased  there,  and  men  are  allowed  to 
molest  girls  even  on  the  streets.  There 
are  few  pure  girls  in  Alaska  since  the 
white  man  came.  I  sometimes  think  that 
of  all  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth  the 
Engllsh-pseaking  people  will  have  to  give 
the  most  terrible  account  for  their  doings. 
They  place  terrible  temptations  in  the  way 
of  Alaska  girls,  such  as  you  cannot  appre¬ 
ciate. 

‘‘On  almost  every  street  corner  In  Ju¬ 
neau  is  a  dance  hall.  A  pure  but  ignorant 
girl  is  passing  the  door.  She  hears  the 
music.  A  man  in  the  doorway  Invites  her 
to  come  in.  She  asks  what  kind  of  place  it 
is. 

“  ‘Oh,  it  is  a  nice  place,’  he  assures  her. 
‘They  are  all  having  a  good  time.  Come  | 
right  in.’ 
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THE  WORD  IN  ALASKA 

An  Educated  Native  Tells  of 
the  Work  to  Be  Done. 

3^1 - mo? 

NO  LAW  TO  PROTECTTHE  WOMEN 


Rev.  Dr.  Shanklin  Replies  to  a  News¬ 
paper  Report—  Endeavorers  at 
North  Yakima. 


Alaska  to  devote  her  life  to  ner  own  pen 
pie,  and  judging  from  the  heartfelt  and 
touching  appeal  which  she  made  in  their 
behalf  last  night,  they  will  have  in  her  a 
consecrated  worker  and  a  loyal  champion. 

Miss  Campbell  spoke  first  at  a  meeting* 
of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  of  the  First  churchj 
yesterday  evening  at  6:45  o’clock,  and  herl 
address  was  so  successful  that  I>r.  Hutc  -I 
Ison,  the  pastor  of  the  church,  requested! 
her  to  speak  again  at  the  public  service! 
last  night,  which  she  did.  J 

She  has  a  bright  face,  a  pleasant  voice, 
end  a  modest,  natural  manner,  all  of  which 
make  her  an  attractive  speaker.  At  times 
she  hesitates  a  little  as  if  casting  about 
for  the  right  word,  but  when  the  word 
comes  it  is  usually  the  right  one,  and  at 
times  her  phrases  are  idiomatic  and  ve  y 
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‘‘She  enters,  and  is  ruined  for  life,  and 
her  destroyers  go  unpunished.  Why,  the 
marines  and  sailors  there  used  to  come 
right  by  our  mission.  They  would  walk 
back  and  forth  by  the  very  doors  of  the 
mission,”  seeking  to  lure  the  girls  away.” 

Miss  Campbell  gave  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  work  of  the  mission  in  rescu¬ 
ing  and  training  girls,  and  made  a  strong 
plea  for  it3  support. 


DR.  SHANKLIN  RETURNS. 

Efe  Receives  a  Royal  Welcome  and 
Talks  of  the  General  Conference., 
Rev.  William  Arnold  Shanklin,  D.  D., 
pastor  of  the  First  Methodist  church, 
reached  home  early  yesterday  morning, 
after  an  absence  of  several  weeks,  during 
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lCii  ne  visited  his  alma  mater,  the  "There  are  now  in  onr  country 'agouF  250  - 
Northwestern  university  at  Evanston,  tak-  000  Indians,  divided  into  some  seventy-five 
ing  part  in  the  commencement  exercises  of  trll>es  and  separated  by  differences  in  lan- 
the  theological  department,  and  then  go-  Stages,  and  so  unable  to  unite  for  com¬ 
ing  on  to  Cleveland  spent  thre9  weeks  In  rn.on  defense  and  resistance,  as  they  other- 
attendance  on  the  general  conference.  On  wis.e  might.  The  Indian  is  greatly  mis- 
his  return  he  stopped  two  days  at  Spokane  unclerstood.  We  fail  to  recognize  him  as 
and  delivered  his  lecture  there  on  “West-  our  nei£hbor.  When  I  come  into  contact 

with  the  Indians  I  find  them  intelligent 
and  capable  of  using  reason,  and  very  like 
ourselves,  except  a  little  off  color,  perhaps, 
knees  in  droshkies. 

“There  is  in  fact  no  reason  why  he 
should  stand  on  a  different  plane  from 
us.  The  Apaches  are  esteemed  the  lowest 
and  most  degraded,  and  they  are  the  most 
abused  because  they  are  contending 
against  us.  The  congressman  from  Ari- 
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ern  Life  and  Literature.” 

His  people  gave  him  a  royal  welcome 
yesterday  and  he  was  kept  busy  shaking 
hands  with  those  -who  came  to  congratu¬ 
late  him  on  his  narrow  escape  from  the 
boulder  that  crashed  through  the  car  win¬ 
dow  just  in  front  of  him  near  Hope,  Idaho. 

A  large  congregation  greeted  him  at  the 
regular  11  o’clock  service  yesterday  morn¬ 
ing  at  the  church,  and  he  gave  an  instruc 

live  and  delightful  resume  of  the  general  zona  said  an  Apache  could  no  more  be 
conprencie,  its  most  important  action,  ancj  civilized  than  his  food,  the  rattlesnake, 
sketches  of  some  of  the  leading-  figures.  |  When  I  came  through  Chicago  recently  I 
..  ,°,  *  reP°rter  he  said:  “This  was  a  looked  up  Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma,  a  full- 
..  let. .odist  Episcopal  conference;  hence  blood  Apache.  He  had  been  captuiea  on 
demonstrative,  self-assertive  and  tremen-J  the  desert  by  the  Plmas  when  7  years  of 
.  us  y  ln  earnest.  The  current  impres-  age.  Ho  was  sold  for  $30  to  a  traveling 
610,n’  h°weveL  that  there  were  frequent}  photographer,  taken  to  Chicago  and  edu- 
exmbitions  of  ill  temper  is  totally  er-  Cated.  He  Is  now  a  practicing'*  physician, 
ronepus.  The  spirit  of  the  speakers,  with  has  his  office  in  one  of  the  finest  business 

raimi,eX<! v^^°n3.’  walf.  fault^ess-  blocks  in  Chicago,  and  also  conducts  a 

1  le  charge  to  which  you  refery  as  mads  large  dispensary  in  connection  with  the 
by  the  correspondent  of  a  Seattle  paper.  Baptist  church.” 

that  I  was  at  Cleveland  to  work  against  After  giving  similar  Instances,  the 
the  woman  movement,  Is  utterly  false—  speaker  said- 

sensational,  foi^idationless  gossip.”  ‘The  Indian  ls  a  man  as  we  are;  there  ia 


St.  Louis  Presbyterla.1  Society. 

The  Presbyterial  Society,  of  St.  Louis, 
held  the  afternoon  session  of  Its  quarterly 
meeting  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  at 
Kirkwood  yesterday  from  2  until  5  p.  m. 
The  session  opened  with  prayer  by  Mrs.  H. 
Magill,  followed  by  Bible  reading  by  Dr. 
Mary  McClean.  There  was  an  address  on 
Christian  Endeavor  work  by  Miss  Murray 
and  one  by  Mrs.  Erastus  Burnham  on  In¬ 
dia.  A  number  of  missionary  letters  were 
read  by  Mrs.  H.  W.  Preuns,  and  a  solo  was 
rendered  by  Miss  Laura  Christian.  The 
meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  talk 
on  Alaska  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  commissioner  of  ed¬ 
ucation  for  Alaska. 


By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  To-Night  on 
“Alaska.” 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  late 
Moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  United  States^  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Alaska,  will  address  the 
Woman’s  Presbyterial  'Home  Missionary 
Society  of  Cincinnati  Presbytery  in  the 
Pleasant  Ridge  Church  at  2  o’clock  this 

afternoon.  In  the  evening  he'  will  deliver 
his  lecture  on  “Alaska”  at  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  called 
“the  greatest  living  home  missionary  ”  and 
is  regarded  as  an  authority  on  Alaska. 

Customs  at  Juneau.  ^  ^ 

Tne  Rev.  Geo.  F.  McAIfee,  D.  D.  L.  L. 
D.,  President  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Home  Missions  of  New  York  City,  and 
wife  are  in  the  city,  and  are  the  guests  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Jones.  CW c  ittV 
.  Judge  C.  S.  Hannum  has  resigned  the 
position  of  Deputy  Collector  of  Customs 


With  referenfg  to  the  action  of  the  con- 


no  doubt  of  it.  He  has  a  great,  st^Jwart 


ference  in  declaring  Bishops  Bowman  and  intellect,  and  in  war  can  meet  us  and  over- 
Foster  non-effective,  Dr.  Shanklin  said:  com9  ’  man  for  man  •• 

“That  action  has  been  severely  criti-  Tt in  his  address  Capt.  Pratt 
cized  but  I  think  unjustly  I  had  the  took  up  the  great  theme  which  lies  so 
privilege  of  hearing  a  great  part  of  the  near  hls  heart,  “Indian  Civilization,”  and 
Giscussion  in  the  committee  on  episcopacy,  very  forcibly  presented  his  view,  which 
t  e  entue  discuss.on  in  the  oonfer-  k0  sumrnarized  by  the  expression:  “To 


and 

ence,  and  my  sincere  conviction  is  that 
never  was  a  necessary  action  more  ten¬ 
derly  and  lovingly  done  by  brave  men  act¬ 
ing  for  the  highest  interests  of  the 
church.” 

In  regard  to  Bishop  Cranston,  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  new  episcopal  resi¬ 
dence  at  Portland,  Or.,  Dr.  Shanklin  said: 

“Bishop  Cranston,  with  his  deep  piety, 
broad  culture  and  keen  business  sagacity, 
will  be  a  benediction  and  an  inspiration  to 
the  territory,  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho 
and  Montana,  over  which  he  is  called  to 
preside.” 

Asked  as  to  why  the  claims  of  Seattle 
were  not  presented  when  the  fixing  of  the 
episcopal  residence  was  under  considera¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Shanklin  replied: 

“They  were,  not  only  by  our  local  dele¬ 
gates,  but  by  a^l  of  us  Seattle  visitors. 
Seattle,  Portland,  Spokane  and  Tacoma 
were  all  aspirants  for  the  honor.  After  the 
large  committee,  numbering  130  men,  had 
selected  Portland  as  the  older  city  and  the 
6eat  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  organ  of 
the  Northwest,  it  was  deemed  proper  to 
push  Seattle’s  claims  no  further,  and  the 
wisdom  of  such  a  position  was  shown  by 
the  fact  that  Tacoma  gained  nothing  by 
her  further  efforts  in  open  conference.” 


civilize  the  Indian,  get  him  into  civiliza- 

Ition,  and  to  keep  him^Sivilized  keep  him 
in  civilization.”  This  he  held  as  the  true 
Idea.  He  asked  the  question:  “How  fully 
would  emigrants  coming  to  this  country 
amalgamate  with  and  become  part  of  ias. 
if  every  nationality  were  kept  in  separate 
reservations,  and  .their  home  languages 
there  spoken  and  taught?  None  of  us 
would  expect  them  to  amalgamate  In  any 
form  whatsoever.  No  more  will  the  In¬ 
dian  while  kept  in  tribal  communities. 
He  must  be  put  Into  contact  with  the  great 
heart  of  civilization.” 

In  speaking  of  the  great  school  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  he  said  there  were  some  750  or  $00 
Indians  in  attendance,  who  were  being 
trained  in  all  useful  arts,  and  were  going 
out  into  the  wrorld  to  hold  their  own 
amongst  the  whites. 


MAGIC  OF  CIVILIZATION. 


An  Apache  Sold  lor  $30  No  w  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Physician. 

The  services  at  Westminster  Presbyter¬ 
ian  church  last  night  were  given  over  to 
Capt.  R.  H.  Pratt,  of  fee  United  States 
government  Indian  schoomit  Carlisle-,  Pa. 
The  opening  services  of  song  were  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  even¬ 
ing.  Mr.  E.  L.  McAllaster  rendered  as  an 
offertory  solo:  “The  King  of  Love  My 
Shepherd  Is.”  Rev  .Hugh  W.  Gilchrist 
Shepherd  Is.”  Rev.  Hugh  W.  Gilchrist 
read  as  an  appropriate  Scripture  lesson  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  Capt. 
Trait  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
and  said  in  part: 


MISSIONARIES  IN  ALASKA. 

Bishop  Rowe  and  Mm*Emmons  Enter 
on  Their  4,000-MIle  Journey. 

In  a  recent  numbe^.'of  the  Alaska  News 
Bishop  Howe,  whose  recent  visit  to  Seat¬ 
tle  is  pleasantly  remembered,  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  account  of  the  4,000  mile  trip  on 
which  he  has  just  entered,  accompanied 
by  Dick  Emmons,  of  this  city.  He  does 
not  expect  to  reach  Juneau  on  his  return 
before  November.  Mr.  Emmons,  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  letter,  part  of  -which  i^-published  in 
St.  Mark’s  Rubric,  says: 

“It  has  been  terrible  weather  in  the 
mountains,  and  there  are  some  500  men 
and  women  camped  this  side  of  the  post 
waiting  to  go  over.  Once  in  a  while  soma 
person  more  adventurous  than  the  rest 
undertakes  to  cross  over  and  has  to  turn 
back  with  frozen  ears,  feet  and  hands. 
By  tomorrow  night  (April  9)  I  expect  to 
break  the  pass,  and  be  ready  to  go  on  as 
soon  as  the  storm  breaks.  People  have 
been  waiting  there  six  weeks  so  far.  We 
were  able  to  take  some  good  pictures  of 
Mary  island  during  a  severe  storm.” 
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